Welcome. . 


to the Sixty-Eighth Continental 
Congress, April 19 to 24! In 
addition to the regular sessions, 
try to attend meetings of as 
many National Committees as 
possible. You will receive in- 
formation and inspiration 
thereby, because Committee re- 
ports before the Congress must 
be limited to highlights only, 
whereas Committee meetings 
supply details of their work. 
Roam around the beautiful 
group of buildings that house 
the activities of our National 
Society. Visit the outstanding 
exhibits in our Museum. Browse 
in the Americana Room. Learn 
to use the Library. Look up 
your State Room in Continental 
Hall. 

A busy schedule? Yes, but 
when you return home you'll 
have a much clearer picture of 


your D. A. R. 
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home clearly to the members of 
Omaha Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, when they were 
privileged to get an insight of the 
greatest deterrent force in the world 
today to enemy aggression. On a hill 
south of Omaha, in a community 
known worldwide as cattle country 
and for its meat-packing industry, 
stands a $9 million building known as 
the Control Center of Strategic Air 
Command. Our members—Mrs. Aver- 
age Citizen—given our first view, 
were trying to digest the multiplicity 
of data given us in the briefings which 
were included in the tour of the SAC 
“underground.” These facts left us in 
a daze but with a feeling that all was 
not hopeless in our battle for world 
peace, with such an efficient force as 
Strategic Air Command on duty 
around the clock. We felt more secure 
in case of an enemy attack than we 
had for a long time. 

This plain building, unimposing ex- 
cept as to size, gives no hint that a 
building of equal size is beneath it. 
Under 45 feet of earth and concrete is 
a target so tough that nothing short 
of a hydrogen bomb could interrupt 
the work accomplished there. In the 
event of a war, the building above- 
ground would be drained of its occu- 
pants, the underground building 
sealed off, and the war would be 
fought through a communications 
system that is a wonder of the elec- 
tronic world, and air-filtering ma- 
chinery would go into action. A 30- 
day supply of food is stored here, 
and it has its own water supply. 
Operated from this building would 
be 2,800 globe-circling combat planes, 
all capable of delivering nuclear 
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Omaha Chapter, Omaha, Nebr. 


weapons, on 24-hour vigil, stationed 
at 70 bases on 4 continents. In terms 
of worth, the Command is compara- 
ble to one of the biggest of America’s 
business enterprises. Its payroll tops 
224,000 men and women; it operates 
nearly a thousand more aircraft than 
all the airlines in the world outside 
the Iron Curtain. But the most star- 
tling feature of this giant is its amaz- 
ing ability to get into action, which 
is accomplished by practicing every 
day for the time that the world hopes 
will never come—when the Free 
World will be drawn into an all-out 
war. 

Visitors usually are shown first to 
the war-room in the underground. 
Down stairs and ramps, through foot- 
thick doors which would be sealed 
in case of war, our members were 
guided. The escort warned us that 
we were on TV. A camera lens at the 
door allows all visitors to the war- 
room to be monitored by a closed- 
circuit television in addition to the 
guard stationed at the entrance. Once 
in the war-room, maps two stories 
high gave us a partial view of the 
400-odd training flights of the’ Com- 
mand all over the globe. Also on 
these maps—slid out of our view in- 
to secret rooms—is the emergency 
war plan. From this room former 
Commander-in-Chief of the Strategic 
Air Command, Gen. Curtis Le May, 
was briefed, and now Gen. Thomas 
S. Power, Commander-in-Chief, re- 
ceives data any hour or minute of the 
day necessary to keep him briefed as 
to the status of this vast, far-reaching 
force. From this room, too, commu- 
nication with bases in Britain, North 
Africa, Japan, and Spain, as well as 
in the United States, is instantaneous 


_ the time ever comes, will be used to 


Mrs, Earl Whitaker 


and simultaneous. And here is de 


most famous telephone in the United 
States—the red telephone, which if a 


give the emergency war plans to all 
SAC bases throughout the world at 
the same time. 

We learned that the Strategic Air 
Command operates the world’s larg- 
est weather service around the clock 
Whether a plane is taking off from 
Thule AFB in Greenland where the 
only way out is by air and 30°- to | 
40°-below temperatures are not un- 
common, or from a base in sunny 
North Africa where the modern 
“jets” are a direct contrast to their — 
ancient modes of transportation, this _ 
weather information, gathered by 
every known instrument by some 90 
nations, is available to the pilots and . 
crews of the aircraft. ? 

Statistics, compiled by electronic 
computing machines, were given to — 
us so fast it was difficult for us to 
comprehend their impact on our na- — 
tional defense: The exact status of 
every aircraft and crew of the 3,500 — 
aircraft is recorded and filed; in 1956 i 
only 5 accidents occurred per 
100,000 hours of flight time; one 
hydrogen-bomb-carrying plane 
deliver more punch than all of the 
bombs dropped by Britain and the 
United States in World War II; a 
new plane, the B-70 “Valkyrie,” a 
chemical bomber, with a global 
range in excess of 2,000 miles at 
70,000 feet, will be stationed at some 
SAC bases soon; every 314 minutes — 
around the clock a SAC bomber is 
refueling in midair; the average pas- 
senger car would operate for more — 
than a year on the amount of fuel | 
transferred through an air-refueling 
boom in one minute! No wonder 
that talk of the missiles—the Atlas, — 
Thor, Titan, and Jupiter—left our 
heads whirling. As we came out of 
the Command Headquarters into a 
world of sun, blue skies, and rolling — 
green hills, we felt that SAC’s motto, 
“Peace Is Our Profession,” was one 
that it was well able to carry out, and 
we silently thanked God that we live | 
in these United States of America 


and that we have a Strategic Air 


Fategic AIP 

Command Headquarters, 

Omaha, Nebraska | 
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year term. 


made. 


BUSINESS 
1. Survey of Offices 


A complete survey of offices at Na- 
tional Headquarters was made in order 
to evaluate the work done by the staff 
in each office and assure the flow of 
work efficiently. 


2. Insurance 


A comprehensive survey of the actual 
policies in force was made. An impor- 
tant result has been a change in the 
type of policy covering the books in our 
Library which will assure a more equi- 
table adjustment in case of loss. Many 
of these books are very valuable. 


3. Auditors 


Price Waterhouse, a nationally known 
firm of auditors, has been employed to 
audit our books. They not only have 
audited the books, but have been most 
helpful in suggesting a new and more 
efficient accounting system in the Treas- 
urer General’s Office. This new sys- 
tem is now in effect. 


4. Investment Service 


Under professional guidance an in- 
vestment service has been established 
which not only assures better selected 
investments, but also a long range 
growth of investments. The charge for 
this service was to be the customary 
fee of one-half of one per cent of the 
amount invested. However, since Octo- 
ber 15, 1958, the President General has 
been able to have all fees for this serv- 
ice eliminated. This result is unpre- 


cedented for our Society. _ 


5. Salaries 


A common basis of pay has been 
established for chief clerks. Salaries 
heretofore had varied as much as $50.00 
per month. 


6. Constitution Hall 


Our National Society is maintaining 
a satisfactory level of entertainments 
ad and events in Constitution Hall. In 
1957—165 events; 1958—155 events; 
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1959, to date—140 events. -- 


The President General's Message 


This communication, from the desk of Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, is a summary of the 
accomplishments of the present National Administration now nearing completion of its three 


D.A.R. MUSEUM 


1. Complete inventory 


The first professional inventory of our 
Museum ever made has been completed. 
Every article, and there are thousands, 
is now listed, described, and tabulated 


as to location. This inventory, which 
required over a year to complete, has 
been invaluable in securing adequate 
insurance protection for the art ob- 
jects in the Museum proper, and in the 
28 State Rooms throughout our Head- 
quarters. This inventory comprises 
more than 900 single spaced typewrit- 
ten pages. 


2. New Museum items 


The addition of quality 18th Century 
items to all collections represented in 
the Museum has been outstanding. 
These additions include a Massachu- 
setts Block Front Chest, 11 Maryland 
Chairs, Delaware Easy Chair, New Eng- 
land Wing Chair, American Paintings, 
Notable Lowestoft China, Historic Me- 
mentoes (National and Member), Amer- 
ican and European Fabrics and Needle- 


work, and American and European Cos- 


times and Accessories. 


in our National Society, 


We hope it can reach as many of our members as possible before the Sixty-Eighth Conti- 
nental Congress convenes, so that they will be fully informed of the progress which has been 
Our members, as “stockholders” 
factual accounting briefly covering the fields of business, finance, education, public relations 
and national committee activities. 


receive in this report a 


3. Friends of the Museum z 


A new group, the “Friends of the 
Museum”, was estabished to permit con- 
tributions from D.A.R. members and 
other persons outside our National So- 
ciety who might be interested in our 
Museum. A new reservoir of interest 
was thus created and contributions are 
being received far beyond expectations. 
The funds will provide for the acquisi- 
tion of many desirable articles of value 
for the Museum. The Friends of the 
Museum now total more than 3,000 in- 
dividuals and approximately 1,000 
Chapters. The amount of money thus 
far contributed is $9,631.85. 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS | 


1. New Equipment 


Modern equipment throughout our 
offices has replaced old and obsolete 
machines. Perhaps the most important 
is the Speedomat-Addressograph which 
permits one person to accomplish in 
a half day what formerly required three 
persons to do in three days. All ad- 
dressing and mailing is now concen- 
trated in one room for all departments. 


2. Rooms 


The President General’s Reception 
Room was completely redecorated. The 
large, 30-year-old rug was replaced. The 
furniture has been done over. A beau- 
tiful mirror honoring the President Gen- 
eral has been added. A pair of 18th 
Century Wedgwood urns, and three 
English Jasper lamp bases, honoring 
the memory of Mrs. Wade Ellis were 
gifts received for this room, and have 
greatly enhanced its beauty. 

The President General’s office was re- 
decorated and gifts of a pair of beau- 
tiful Meissin lamps, mirror and curtains 
were received. 


3. State Rooms 


Major improvements were ‘aie to 14 
State Rooms (Virginia, Delaware, 
Rhode Island, Indiana, Alabama, Mich- 
igan, California, Illinois, Ohio, Ver- 
mont, Maryland, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 


{ 
\ 


Considerable improvements were 
_ made to 13 State Rooms (Maine, West 
Virginia, New Hampshire, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin, Texas, New York, Massa- 
 chusetts, New Jersey, District of Co- 
 lumbia, North Carolina, Iowa and the 
Vining Bedroom). 


4. Landscaping 


A three-year schedule of planting, 
pruning and improving the lawn and 
_ spaces around our group of Headquar- 
ters Buildings was inaugurated and 
completed. 


5. National Defense 


Facts and Figures from the Com- 
mittee: 

Mailing List—Approximately 7000 
Number of items (releases) 75 
Plus 10 booklets and leaflets 
‘Sheets of paper handled, stapled 

necessary and assembled, 
then placed in  envelopes— 
7,591,100. 
Estimated number of orders dupli- 
cating material—6000 
Minimum figure on letters dictated 
by the National Chairman every 
month—800 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


The Portfolio of Signatures of all the 
Presidents of the United States has been 
completed. A Portfolio of Signatures 
of First Ladies is now complete except 
for three signatures. We have obtained 
also an extremely valuable collection of 
autographed letters, manuscripts and 
- documents of all members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention. 


D.A.R. MAGAZINE 
Now Standard Size. forth. 
A major change has greatly im- 


proved the appearance and production 
of our Magazine. It is now printed in 
standard size instead of a smaller size. 
This has resulted in a saving of from 
$600.00 to $1200.00 a month in stock 
and labor, depending on the number of 
pages in the issue. This change in size 
also permits of more advertising from 
large commercial firms across the coun- 
try. The type is more readable. Pro- 
fessional advertising counsel has been 
secured for the large nation-wide com- 
mercial advertisements. 


EDUCATION 
1. Allene Wilson Groves Cottage 


This cottage for little girls at Tamas- 
_ see D.A.R. School has been the major 
Approved Schools project during the 
past two years. It is now occupied by 
_ 24 girl students. The cottage has six 
baths, a suite for the house mother, and 
a large study room. There is a large 
play room on the ground floor with 


WE REPORT 

The National Society Daughters 
of the American Revolution, is in 
flourishing condition. 

Our finances are in perfect order. 

Our membership, practically un- 
affected by the period of the reces- 
sion, remains at top level. In an or- 
ganization of over 180,000 persons, 
death takes a heavy toll each year. 
In order to grow we not only must 
replace those who have departed, but 
also bring additional numbers into 
the membership. Membership is the 
life blood of our Society and we are 
gratified tc note the increasing num- 
ber of young members. 

During this administration, the 
number of Chapters has increased 
from 2,797 to 2,840. 

Our beautiful National Headquar- 
ters in Washington is in splendid 
condition. Our Constitution Hall 
continues to be a cultural center in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

The accomplishments of this ad- 
ministration have been due in large 
measure to the untiring efforts of 
State, National and Chapter Officers, 
and Chairman of National Commit- 
tees supported by the devoted, ear- 
nest efforts of Chapter Members. 


showers, and there are two storage 
rooms. To date, $57,235.49 has been 
given for construction, equipment, fur- 
nishings and landscaping. The Edna 
Davis Starkey Crist Endowment Fund 
for the maintenance of this cottage is 
now $4,435. 

The Michigan State Society has given 
nearly $40,000 for a comparable cottage 
for boys at Tamassee. 


2. Approved School contributions 
(actual cash) 


1957—$180,269.18, plus $42,675.66 sent 
direct to Tamassee and Kate 
Duncan Smith D.A.R. Schools 
1958—$173,330.46, plus $61,031.31 sent 
direct to Tamassee and Kate 
Duncan Smith D.A.R. Schools 
1959—$161,945.28, plus $28,920.69 sent 
direct to Tamassee and Kate 
Duncan Smith D.A.R. Schools 
Total boxes of clothing sent: 1957: 
2,532. 1958: 2,583. 1959: 4,030. 


3. Textbook Study 


For many years our local National 
Defense Committees have been asked 
to study textbooks used in their com- 
munities and to send us reports on their 
impressions. In 1958 there were so 
many requests from Daughters for a 
list of good textbooks that we under- 
took additional study to provide one. 
We made up a sampling selected from 
the official lists approved for 1958 by 
Boards of Education in states from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 


Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Every well-known textbook publisher 
was represented; many of the same 
books were on numerous recommended 
state lists. 

Obviously, it would be impossible to 
read all the textbooks published in the 
United States on every subject. There 
are satisfactory (and unsatisfactory) 
books that will not be found in our lists. 
We had to set ourselves a limited task 
but we feel that this study has resulted 
in more than just a list of satisfactory 
textbooks for immediate use in our 
nation’s schools. We hope that our 
conclusions will serve as a guide for the 
Daughters, showing what to look for 
and how to evaluate the books used to 
train the future citizens of this republic. 

The results of our study, in the form 
of background analysis and a list of 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory text- 
books were mailed to all those on the 
official mailing list in March. 


4. Occupational Therapy 


Five scholarships have been granted 
this year, the greatest number in any 
one year. 


5. Honor Awards 


These awards were granted to six 
U. S. Academies each year. 


6. Program Reviewing Committee 


All the program papers were care- 
fully reviewed and all obsolete material 
discarded. All papers available for 
Chapter use are now up to date. This 
project required the handling of more 
than 5000 items. 


7. Radio and Television Contest 


For the first time a contest on the 
college level has been introduced. It 
consists of a radio and TV script on the 
Constitution of the United States pre- 
pared by students. The award is a trip 
to Washington. The radio script and 
the television script of the winning 
students will be read before the Conti- 
nental Congress. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Our new publication “Is That Line- 
age Right?” has been well received. 


NEW FUND 


Miss Alice D. Butterfield of New 
York has established a Memorial Fund 
to honor the memory of Gridley Adams. 
The income of this fund is to be used 
for awards to persons for outstanding 
accomplishments in patriotic recog- 
nition of the United States Flag. 


BROCHURE ON INSIGNIA 


This administration is publishing, for 
the first time in the history of our 
National Society, a Brochure on D.A.R. 
Insignia. 
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50 Red Cross 


Nursing Ser 


= by Ann Magnussen, R.N. 


National Director, Nursing Roti, American National Red Cross 


4k YEAR marks the 50th Anni- 
versary of American Red Cross 
Nursing Services, highlighting half 
a century of growth and dedicated 
work for the Nation and community. 

Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution have made many notable con- 
tributions to Red Cross nursing, and 
today’s program owes much to the 
vision and planning of two distin- 
guished D.A.R. members, Clara Bar- 
ton and Jane Delano. 

Clara Barton, founder of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, was affiliated with 
the Mary Washington Chapter of the 
D.A.R. Known as a gifted amateur 
in the field of nursing before there 
were professionals, Miss Barton left 
the comforts of her home to care for 
the sick and wounded soldiers on the 
battlefields during the War Between 
the States. From then on she labored 
tirelessly in laying the groundwork 
for American Red Cross nursing ac- 
tivities. Under her leadership, Red 
Cross services were provided during 
the yellow fever epidemic of 1888, 
the Johnstown flood of 1889, and the 
Spanish-American War. 

Her efforts to alleviate the suffering 
of the wounded during the War Be- 
tween the States, which demonstrated 
the need for a nursing program, also 
helped pave the way for Dr. Anita 
Newcomb McGee to win support for 
the Army Nurse Corps, which she 
founded at the time she was vice- 
president of the D.A.R. 

Although nursing care was funda- 
mental to the Red Cross concept, it 
was not until 1909 that Red Cross 
Nursing Services was formally or- 
ganized as a national program, with 
Jane Delano, a member of the Judge 
Lynn Chapter of the D.A.R., as its 
head. In her dual capacity as super- 
intendent of the Army Nurse Corps 
and director of Red Cross Nursing, 
Miss Delano was able to build into 
the Red Cross structure the highest 
standards of the nursing profession. 

One of her primary aims was to 
develop a roster of professional 
nurses who would be able to serve 
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both in war and in disaster. As a 
result of her far-sighted planning for 
this reserve, the American Red Cross 
was able to mobilize and certify more 
than 20,000 nurses to meet military 
nursing corps requirements in World 


War I. 


Clara Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross and member of Mary Washington Chap- 
ter, N.S.D.A.R. Photograph by Purdy, taken 
August 20, 1904. 

Library of Congress Print A 42229 


This was considered a tremendous 
accomplishment at the time, but in 
fact proved to be only a trial run for 
World War II. In that conflict, the 
Red Cross recruited and certified 
over 100,000 professional nurses for 
military service. The contributions of 
military nurses were so great that in 
1947 the Nurse Corps was made part 
of the regular establishment of the 
Army and Navy, and the Armed 
Forces have now taken over the re- 
cruitment and certification program 
pioneered by the Red Cross. 

The need for a reserve of nurses 
trained and ready to give care to 
disaster victims, which was also fore- 
seen by Miss Delano, has remained 
constant. Throughout the years, Red 
Cross volunteer professional nurses 
have rushed to the aid of stricken 
communities and have given nursing 
care to the injured and homeless in 
more than 7,000 disaster relief oper- 
ations. 


When hurricane Audrey swept 
across the Gulf coast of Louisian 


and Texas, leaving death and destruc. 


tion in its wake, some 300 Red Cross 
nurses helped care for 3,000 persons 
injured by the hurricane. Rescue 
teams consisting of a Red Cross 
nurse, a first-aid man and a case 
worker took fresh water, food, and 
medical supplies on trip after trip to 
isolated areas. For transportation 
they depended on boats, helicopters, 
and marsh buggies—the only equip- 
ment that could penetrate the strewn 
debris, high waters, and sogg 
ground. It was not infrequent that 
these teams reached stranded groups 
of 50 to 75 persons clutching trees or 
perched on roofs of houses. Once 
rescued, nurses gave these people 
emergency care, including psycho- 
logical first aid. In all, nurses pro- 
vided around-the-clock care of 20,000 
persons in Red Cross shelters. 


In fighting epidemics, volunteer 
Red Cross nurses have been equally 
ready to serve. During the 15 years 
when severe polio epidemics were 
erupting in the United States, the 
Red Cross made 14,500 nurse assign- 
ments to hospitals to care for polio 
patients. (These nurses were paid by 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis.) When Salk vaccine be- 
came available, more than 10,000 
Red Cross nurses helped speed the 
immunization of thousands by assist- 
ing local health departments in an 
accelerated protection program. 


In 1957 thousands of Red Cross 
nurses helped care for the victims of 
Asian flu, particularly in college dor- 
mitories where the large number of 
sick students greatly overtaxed their 
limited nursing staffs. 


One of Miss Delano’s greatest con- 
tributions to today’s nursing program 
came about from her recognition of 
a need for families to learn how to 
care for a sick or injured person at 
home and for mothers to learn how 
to care for their babies. In 1908 the 
Red Cross gave its first home-nursing 
course to a group of women in the 
District of Columbia. Since then, 
more than 5,000,000 certificates have 
been issued to persons completing 
these courses, which have continually 
been revised to keep up with current 
practice in nursing. 

In 1912 the Red Cross also initi- 
ated the program, then called Rural 
Nursing, which was to develop into 
Red Cross Public Health Nursing in 
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Jane A. Delano (center, front row) with a 
group of her nurses, ready to sail for Europe 
on the S. S. Red Cross, September 12, 1914. 
This ship was called the “mercy ship” and car- 
ried units of doctors and nurses to France, 
England, Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hun- 
gary. During World War | more than 29,000 
nurses were enrolled by the American Red 
Cross, of whom 24,000 were certified to the 
military forces; of these, 20,000 were assigned 
to serve the armed forces at home and over- 
seas. 


American Red Cross Photograph 1283 


1918. This program proved to be so 
important to the community that it 
was finally taken over as an official 
- function by the Government; how- 
ever, during the three decades before 
the changeover was completed more 
than 27,000,000 visits were made by 
Red Cross nurses. 

In World War I Miss Delano 
worked with Mabel Boardman, an- 
other Red Cross pioneer and D.A.R. 
- member, on a plan to train volun- 
teer nurse’s aides, so that their serv- 
ices could be utilized by professional 
nurses in hospitals. This grew into a 
major Red Cross program in World 
War II, when over 250,000 women 
were trained and worked faithfully 
as nurse’s aides in military and civil- 
ian hospitals. Today Red Cross Nurs- 
ing Services continues the program 
for instruction and supervision of 
these volunteer nurse’s aides, who are 
_ playing an increasingly important 
role with the modern emphasis on 


rehabilitation and teaching patients 
to do for themselves. 

Over the years advances in medical 
science and methods of treatment 
have placed new demands upon com- 
munities. To help meet these needs, 
Red Cross nursing programs have 
been changed and expanded, and new 
programs have been developed. For 
instance, the use of blood as an ad- 
junct to medical care and the need 
for large quantities of blood for use 
in connection with “open-heart” sur- 
gery have created a tremendous need 
for this vital commodity. 


Jane A. Delano, founder of American Red 
Cross Nursing Services, photographed in May 
1918 just before sailing for France. 


American Red Cross Photograph A 22118 


Red Cross nurses are a key group 
in the 53 Red Cross regional blood 
programs and last year helped the 
Red. Cross collect and distribute 
2,000,000 pints of blood. Each month 
more than 4,000 volunteer nurses 
assist the regular staff in this impor- 
tant program. These nurses constitute 
a skilled reserve whose services could 
be quickly mobilized in the event of 
national emergency. 


Recently, Red Cross Nursing Serv- 
ices has become concerned with the 
increasingly important problem of 
care for the aged. At the request of 


Artist's conception of Clara Barton, watching 
the work of Red Cross nurses in a hospital 
room in Cuba during the Spanish-American 
War. Miss Barton, first president of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, headed the contingent of Red 
Cross workers. During its first wartime opera- 
tion the still young Red Cross distributed sup- 
plies, provided medical and nursing care, and 
furnished comfort articles and other helpful 
services for soldiers in camps and hospitals. 


American Red Cross Photograph 23478 


the U. S. Public Health Service and 
the American Nursing Home Asso- 
ciation, Red Cross instructors are 
offering a training course for aides 
in nursing homes in order to insure 
improved nursing care for the resi- 
dents. In prospect, too, is develop- 
ment of a course for older people 
themselves, designed to help them 
understand and cope more effectively 
with the problems brought on by 
their increasing years. 

Today, Red Cross nurses, carrying 
on the ideal of Clara Barton and Jane 
Delano, stand ready to offer their 
services for the benefit of mankind. 
It is the job of Red Cross Nursing 
Services to insure that their unselfish 
efforts continue to meet the vital 
needs of the community and Nation 
and that Red Cross nursing programs 
are geared to meet new conditions in 
a changing world. This is the chal- 
lenge and this is the job we aim to 
perform. 


I’m Glad I Was Born a D.A.R. 


I wonder if I'd be brave enough— 
To cross the ocean in a sailboat? 


I wonder if I’d be strong enough— ee 
To build a cabin and raise my food? EKG 


I wonder if I’d be devout enough— 
To trust God—after an Indian massacre near my home? Hho 


I wonder if I’d be loyal enough— 
To fight for my country; when it was so young? 


I thank God each day for my Satinipetties who were— 

Strong enough— 

Devout enough— 


Loyal enough— 
I was born a D.A.R. 


by Frances M. P. Reppick, 
S Regent, Comfort Tyler Chapter, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Pioneer 


T= MOVEMENT of emigrants 
from the earliest populated areas 
along the Atlantic seaboard leads 
down many pathways. 

A bare 15 years after the landing 
of the Pilgrims, this movement west- 
ward began. In November 1635 a 
party of 60 migrated overland from 
the Plymouth Colony, with cattle and 
horses, to Windsor, Conn. Averaging 
a little more than a mile an hour, the 
100-mile journey took 2 weeks. 
Household goods were transported by 
water. A few months later (in June 
1636) Pastor Thomas Hooker and 
about 100 of his congregation moved 
from New Town (Cambridge) in the 
Bay Colony to form a new commu- 
nity at Springfield on the Connecticut 
River. Many went over the famous 
Indian trail, the Old Connecticut 
Path, to establish new homes at Hart- 
ford, Windsor, and Wethersfield. Sev- 
eral companies went to New Haven, 
Milford, and Guilford, all in the 
New Haven Colony. Settlers from 
Milford and Guilford later moved on 
to New Jersey, in the neighborhood 
of Newark. Urged by systematic so- 
licitation of agents in the employ of 
New Jersey, parties moved * from 
Newbury, Mass., and New Hampshire 
to the Raritan River area. 

The original settlers of Delaware 
and New Jersey were Swedes, but in 
1642 New Haven men purchased land 
from the Indians at Burlington on 
Delaware Bay and also on the Schuyl- 
kill River, in what was to become 
Pennsylvania. 

Virginians, too, were migrating. 
In 1653 a company went to the Albe- 
marle region just below the Vir- 
ginia boundary. There were some 
Quakers in that group. From 1725 to 
1740 there was a steady influx from 
Virginia and Pennsylvania into 
North Carolina. A decade later simi- 
lar groups were moving to South 
Carolina. That colony, however, was 
settled mainly by emigrants from 
England, Scotland, and Ireland along 
the Ashley River and at Charleston. 
After 1720 parties from the German 
Palatinate arrived and about 1732 
some Swiss near the Savannah River. 


AS. 


The Netherlanders from New Am- 
sterdam were also moving about— 
for a time that colony claimed part 
of what is now Connecticut; many 
of them settled on Delaware Bay 
about 1656, and about 1671 along the 
Ashley River in North Carolina. 

About 1732 people on the Potomac 
River in Virginia began to move into 
the Shenandoah Valley, and some 5 
years later 100 Potomac families 
went through the Shenandoah and 
settled Winchester and Strasburg. 

Pennsylvania, as we know it, is a 
great State extending from the Dela- 
ware River on the east to a point 
beyond the headwaters of the Ohio 
in the junction of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers. 

The genealogical record of the 
State shows, however, that in 1682 
William Penn laid out a town called 
Philadelphia, whose first settlers were 
Quakers and Welsh. Within 2 or 3 
years Germans from the Palatinate 
and Rhinelanders settled German- 
town. An earlier Swedish settlement 
called New Gottenberg joined Penn’s 
colony and became known as Chester. 
About 1710 Mennonites settled in 
Lancaster County; Moravians of the 
Lutheran or Reformed Church in Beth- 
lehem in 1741; and Amish in Som- 
erset, farther west, about 1767. There 


by Lilian M. Fish, Registrar 


Mission Chapter, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


were also many Scotch-Irish, and by 
1770 one-third of the population of 
Pennsylvania was Scotch-Irish. Penn 
did not occupy lands without nego- 
tiating with the natives. There were 
33 treaties with or purchases from 
the Indians. 

Connecticut, under its charter ex- 
tending to the western seas, claimed 
all of the northern portion of the 
territory within the present limits of 
the Commonwealth. Many Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut families mi- 
grated to the Wyoming Valley. 

Maryland claimed a narrower strip 
from the Delaware westward through 
the mountains and to the eastern bor- 
der of a sizable area in the south- 
western corner claimed by Virginia. 

Claims to the land west of the 
Alleghenies were many—Massachu- 
setts, New York, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and the Indian 
tribes. After the Revolution there 


were also several large private pur- 
chases, such as those of Symmes and 


the Ohio Company. Maryland, which 
had no claim to such lands, suggested 
that all cede their claims and a new 
territory, to be known as the North- 
west Territory, be formed. New York 
with a rather hazy claim based upon 
sovereignty over the Iroquois or Six 
Nations, was the first to hese Vir- 
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Map of the Northwest Territory, showing some of the early roads traveled by pioneers. 
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ginia ceded most of its claims in 
1784; Massachusetts followed a year 
later; and in 1786 Virginia ceded the 
balance of its claims and Connecticut 
all claims except the Western Reserve, 
which was not ceded until 1800. 

Until after the close of the Revo- 
lution these western lands had re- 
mained almost entirely unsettled. By 
the Royal Proclamation of October 7, 
1693, granting of land west of the 
Alleghenies was forbidden, and on 
June 22, 1774, Parliament annexed 
the western lands to the Province of 
Quebec. In general, the region was a 
wilderness frequented only by hunt- 
ers, hostile Indians, and wild animals. 
Indian warpaths and the trails of ani- 
mals, such as the deer and bison, 
traversed the vast area beyond the 
mountains, The mountains themselves 
were densely wooded, broken by ra- 
vines and narrow gorges with rapid 
streams, each with its network of 
branches and rivulets. These trails 
were very narrow. As they followed 
the best available courses, many were 
later enlarged to a 2-foot width for 
the use of packhorses, then for the 
passage of carts and wagons; now 
our modern highways follow many 
of these same routes. At the begin- 
ning of the Revolutionary period the 
only white habitations were in the 
southern Appalachian region. 

During the French and Indian War 
two westward roads had been blazed. 
In 1753 Braddock’s Road ran from 
Alexandria, Va., by way of Fort 
Cumberland to Laurel Hill, near 
Uniontown, Pa. Included in Brad- 
dock’s forces was a corps of seamen, 
with block and tackle, to move loaded 
supply wagons over the more rugged 
portions. This same method was to 
remain in use by the early settlers 
moving to the Northwest Territory. 
Forbes’s road in 1758 was north of 
Braddock’s road and ran from Phila- 
delphia to Carlisle, with Fort Bed- 
ford and Fort Ligonier established as 
bases of supply. Between these roads 
there was much rivalry. 

During the Revolution The Great 
Road, extending from Philadelphia 
southward to the Valley of Virginia 
and on to the Yadkin in North Caro- 
lin—435 miles—was the longest and 
probably the most important road. 

An early trace was blazed by Dan- 
iel Boone from Wood’s Gap near the 
_ headwaters of the Roanoke, along the 
_ New River, which flowed westward, 
thence followed the Great Kanawha 
to the Ohio. This is the river on 
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which Charleston, W. Va., is situ- 
ated. Thousands upon thousands 
crossed the New River at Ingle’s 
Ferry, an enterprise that brought in 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year. 

Boone’s later route to Kentucky by 
his Wilderness Trail led from his 
home near the Yadkin through Cum- 
berland Gap, which had been discov- 
ered by Dr. Thomas Walker in 1748, 
to Boonesborough (1775) and on to 
the Ohio River at Louisville (1779). 
By 1784 there were 30,000 whites in 
Kentucky County or District—still 
part of Virginia. All these people 
had traveled in groups for safety. 
One account tells of 200 families, 
guarded by 100 well-armed young 
men, always traveling by day; at 
night beds of pine boughs were made 
for the women and children, the men 
wrapping themselves in blankets on 
the ground, and hardly a day passed 
without the party finding white per- 
sons murdered and scalped by the 
Indians. (Cartwright account.) In 
the 20-year period before the Wilder- 
ness Trail was passable for anything 
on wheels, 100,000 courageous pio- 
neers, afoot or on horseback, had 
passed through Cumberland Gap and 
followed Boone’s route along the buf- 
falo trace on the hillsides, away from 
the lowlands and marshy spots, and 
bogs that had trapped earlier mas- 
todons. 

You may have access to old jour- 
nals and letters that are valuable in 
identifying families and the localities 
from which they came and to which 
they went. Many, it is true, are dull 
and prosaic, but others are filled with 
informative details. One, for exam- 
ple, records the progress from Burl- 
ington County, N. J., of a party of 
29, including two families with six 
children each, a younger couple with 
two children, and another with only 
one child, several unmarried young 
men, and a mulatto boy. This party 
had four two-horse wagons and two 
three-horse wagons and four cows. In 
July and August 1788 it took 25 days 
to go from Philadelphia to a point 
near Red Stone, some 30 miles from 
Pittsburgh. The mileage made each 
day is shown; the ferries or bridges 
crossed are noted; the inns where 
they stopped are named; and places 
where there were bad mudholes are 
carefully noted. A wagon overturned, 
the mare foundered, one of the wom- 
en walked 8 miles “at one heat” over 
the hill, many stops were made for 
wagon repairs and horse-shoeing, the 
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wheat near Lancaster was bad (show- 
ing signs of mildew), the party dined 
in the woods, the women were fa- 
tigued, they stopped at night at a pri- 
vate house where they “paraded beds 
in the barn—did not set well,” a child 
sickened and died, mud was up to the 
hubs, six horses were hitched to a 
wagon in order to move it, and trav- 
elers who overtook them are named, 
etc. (Descendants of Thomas French, 
beginning p. 313). 

In this same genealogy appear let- 
ters from the leader of this party and 
from another son who had reached 
the Redstone Creek area the preced- 
ing fall, purchasing 100 acres of land, 
with but two or three cleared, and 
building a small cabin without a nail 
or any sawed board, where he re- 
mained 38 or 40 years, raising a fam- 
ily of nine children. The older man 
had rented bottom lands of George 
Washington and by December 1789, 
when his letter was written, had ac- 
quired the rental of five other farms. 
He apparently had considered the 
desirability of moving on to the 
Miami settlement in Ohio, but writes 
a brother still in Mansfield, N. J., 
that he had better pay the low rent 
for a well-improved farm than barter 
away his land at a low rate. “It seems 
as if people were crazy to get afloat 
on the Ohio. Many leave very good 
livings here, and set out for they 
know not where, but too often find 
their mistake.” He also says that the 
Mississippi trade is open and wheat, 
whisky, bacon, etc., are bought up 
for that trade. 

The son’s letter, written at a much 
later date from near Salem, Ohio, 
where he lived with children, tells of 
making one trip down the Ohio River 
to Cincinnati, one to the Falls of the 
Ohio (Louisville), returning by the 
wilderness, through part of Tennessee 
and part of Virginia; journeying 
three times with flour down the Mon- 
ongahela, Ohio, and Mississippi Riv- 
ers to New Orleans, taking flour from 
New Orleans to the West Indies, once 
to Havana, Cuba, and once to King- 
ston, Jamaica; then taking sugar 
from Cuba and rum from Jamaica to 


_ New York. He also says that he paid 


$6,700. duty to the United States on 
the sugar and rum and ends with the 
information that Congress had ac- 
knowledged indebtedness to him for 
services rendered to the United States 
and that he was receiving an annuity 
which enabled him to provide a com- 
fortable living in his old and declin. 
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ing years. Letters such as this, writ- 
ten long after the occurrence of the 
events related, often are less accurate 
than contemporary writings but are 
helpful in tracing family migrations. 
(Descendants of Thomas French, pp. 
319 and 325). 


The old Braddock and Forbes 
roads were to become, in part, at 
least, turnpikes. In 1787 the Grand 
Jury of Baltimore reported the state 
of the country roads as a_ public 
grievance, and the Frederick, Reis- 
terstown, and York roads were laid 
out anew by the county as turnpikes 
with tollgates. In 1804 these roads 
were granted to corporate companies. 
From Baltimore to Cumberland the 
cost of constructing stone roads fell 
on Maryland banks as a condition of 
rechartering. Rather than becoming 
a burden, it proved a lucrative prop- 
erty, yielding a 20-percent profit for 
many years. The first macadam road 
in America was used on the Lancas- 
ter turnpike; the road was 37 feet 
wide, with 24 feet in stone. This 
company was chartered by Pennsyl- 
vania in 1792 as part of the general 
plan for the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Roads and Inland Naviga- 
tion. It was 62 miles long and com- 
pleted in 2 years at a cost of $465,000. 
There were nine tollgates, averaging 
about 7 miles apart, and on every 
tollgate was a board with the rates 
painted on it. This turnpike paid 
dividends as high as 15 percent to 
investors. 

In early Pennsylvania days both 
toll rates and innkeepers’ charges 
were fixed by the county courts. 
When Washington County, in the 
southwestern area, was organized in 
1781, these prices were fixed: 


Whiskey by 14 pt. $4.00 
Breakfast or supper 15.00 
Dinner 20.00 


Lodging with clean sheets 
(clean if only used by 
a few previous guests) 3.00 
1 horse overnight 3.00 
1 gallon of corn 5.00 
Strong beer per quart 6.00 


Continental money was worth very 
little and it is easy to understand why 
families passing through boiled water 
in their own teakettles and cooked 
their own meals. By way of contrast, 
in 1831 in this same locality horse’s 
fee were 25 cents and board and lodg- 
ing for jurors and others attending 
court was $2.00 a week. 
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In the Lancaster area the Cones- 
toga wagon was developed. The 
Conestoga had a boat-shaped body, 


always painted blue or slate-colored - 


and with bright vermilion side 
boards. Because of the curved, canoe- 
shaped bottom, freight remained 
firmly in place, no matter how steep 
the incline of the road. On one side 
of the body was a small toolchest 
with a slanting lid, in which were 
carried simple tools, such as a ham- 
mer, wrench, and hatchet. The rear 
end was removable and on it hung 
the feed trough for the horses. Under 
the rear axletree swung the tar-lodel 
or grease bucket and the water pail. 
The front wheels were smaller than 
the back ones, and all had broad 
rims or tires, sometimes nearly a 
foot wide. On many turnpikes wag- 
ons with tires broader than 6 inches 
were allowed to travel without pay- 
ment of tolls, as they helped to pack 
down the road and did not cut deep 
ruts in it as did the narrower rims. 
By law wagons were required to turn 
out only for wagons with equally 
wide tires. This, too, was an advan- 
tage. The Conestoga wagon bodies 
were arched over with six or eight 
hickory bows, those at either end 
being higher than those in the mid- 
dle. Over this was a “tilt” or strong, 
white hempen cover corded down se- 
curely at the sides and ends. Four 
to six tons would be loaded upon one 
of these wagons when filled to the 
tops of the bows—about a ton’s 
weight to each horse. From the de- 
scription you will recognize these 
Conestoga wagons as the forerunners 
of the “prairie schooner.” Three 
thousand of them ran constantly back 
and forth between Philadelphia and 
other Pennsylvania towns, sometimes 
traveling in long trains, the leaders 
of one wagon with their noses in the 
feed trough of the wagon ahead. 


The most important early turnpike 
was the National Road, projected to 
run as far as St. Louis. At first it 
extended 130 miles from Cumberland 
to Wheeling at a cost of $1,750,000. 
It was a 60-foot road, of stone brok- 
en to pass through a 3-inch ring, then 
covered with gravel and rolled down 
with an iron roller. In the early 
1800’s Irish emigrants were imported 
as laborers to work on this road with 
hod, shovel, and barrow. 

George Washington owned lands in 
the vicinity of Fort Necessity—be- 
yond Cumberland—and had given 


much thought to solidifying the ter- 
ritory beyond the Appalachians with 
the thirteen original colonies. In 
1784, while the Government was still 
a loose confederation, he had out- 
lined a plan of action in a letter to 
Gov. Benjamin Harrison of Virginia. 

The Ordinance of 1787 set up a 
government for the Northwest Terri- 
tory and provided that not less than 
three or more than five States be 
formed from the Territory, to be ad- 
mitted on an equal footing with the 
original States. The Ordinance con- 
cluded with a compact between the 
original States and the people and 
States in the Territory, to remain un- 
alterable except by common consent. 
This compact, in six articles, pro- 
vided for freedom of religion, con- 
tained a restatement of the bill of 
rights, provided for encouragement 
of schools and education, equal taxa- 
tion, freedom from slavery, and divi- 
sion into States, boundaries, etc. 

The westward movement to the 
Northwest Territory was in three 
main directions. From Massachusetts 
an overland route crossed the Hudson 
below Albany, then continued to the 
headwaters of the Susquehanna, 
thence down the river, merging with 
cross-Pennsylvania movement or go- 
ing directly westward by the Catskill 
Turnpike and its extension to the 
Western Reserve or by a more north- 
erly route through Albany, following 
the Mohawk Valley and later the Erie 
Canal. Emigrants from Rhode Island 
and Connecticut went overland. cross- 
ing the Hudson at the Newburgh 
Ferry, following along near the south- 
ern line of the Connecticut-claimed 
portion of Pennsylvania and across 
in a southwesterly direction. to Fort 
Pitt or following the Delaware to 
Easton and joining the route of the 
New Jerseyites headed for the Symmes 
Purchase or those from Philadelphia. 
Virginians moved through the Shen- 
andoah Valley northward or west- 
ward across Kentucky, as we have 
seen. 

In 1796 Congress authorized mark- 
ing or blazing a road that would cut 
across a great southern bend of the 
Ohio River and connect Wheeling 
and Maysville. Ebenezer Zane blazed 
the course of what is now the route 
of the highway from Wheeling, 
W. Va., through Zanesville, Lancas- 
ter, and Chillicothe to Maysville, Ky. 
The portion from Wheeling to Zanes- 
ville was part of the National Road. 

In the earlier days those crossing 
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Pennsylvania by the more northern 
routes struck for the Ohio River, 
building rafts of six or more logs, 
upon which the few goods were 
loaded; the packhorses were led 
along the river bank by some of the 
party. Some built other types of 
boats—canoes, dugouts carrying up 
to something like a ton of goods, flat- 
boats (often with a little shanty at 
the end), and later keelboats. These 

rafts and flatboats were built for a 

one-way trip and usually were broken 

up and used in erecting a cabin or 
shelter at the end of the journey. 

Canoes served the early explorers and 

traders and the settler carrying his 
goods on a single packhorse. Later 
the most common means of transpor- 
tation downstream was the flatboat. 
If all went well, the trip from Pitts- 
burgh to Cincinnati could be made in 
about a week; often, however, as 
much as 3 or 4 weeks was needed. It 
was a hazardous trip—the riverbed 
changed yearly with the spring floods, 
the currents were treacherous, colli- 
sions occurred—with other rafts or 
flatboats and with “planters,” the 
term used for logs immovably fixed 
in the river bed. The cargo flatboat 
usually was built for a one-way trip 
down the river, carrying whiskey, 
hams, and pickled sides and shoul- 
ders of pork; from Kentucky came 
hemp and tobacco and from the Wa- 
bash country shelled corn and cherry 
and walnut planks. After disposing 
of the cargo and flatboat at the end 
“ of the voyage, the men returned by 
land over the Natchez Trace or, if a 
sturdier vessel had been used, picked 
up another cargo and went on to the 
- West Indies, selling it and picking 
up another of sugar and rum and 
- sailing to an Atlantic seaboard port. 
_. In many, perhaps even in most in- 
stances, the earliest family name 
known is that of a grandfather or 
perhaps a great-grandfather, and 
it is not known by what route the 
earlier generations reached the area 
within the Northwest Territory. There 
may have been successive moves; or- 
dinarily there undoubtedly were 
- many moves. In that connection, the 
- 1850 census will aid, for by counties 
jit gives the names, ages, and State of 
birth of all persons listed. 

Insofar as Ohio is concerned, if 
either the place of origin or the sec- 
tion to which the family migrated is 
known, the other can be ascertained 
_ by something more than a random 
guess. Farmers from nearby Pennsyl- 


vania found the orderly 640-acre 
squared sections of the Seven Ranges 
to their liking, but the price of $2.00 
per acre or a minimum investment of 
about $1,200 was too great for rapid 
development. Soldiers from Virginia 
claimed their bounty lands in the 
Virginia Military District. The 
Symmes Purchase, with a 30-mile 
frontage on the Ohio River between 
the Great and Little Miami Rivers, 
at a price of 66-2/3 cents per acre, 
was made by the first judge of the 
Territory and other influential men, 
largely from New Jersey. 

Massachusetts and Connecticut set- 
tlers found their way to the Western 
Reserve. The Ohio Company was 
formed by Gen. Rufus Putnam and 
fellow officers in Boston. The Scioto 
Company, another private organiza- 
tion, promoted sales abroad, selling 
150,000 acres in France to prospec- 
tive settlers, but never completing the 
conditions of the grant. Those who 
came either had to buy their lands a 
second time from the Ohio Company 
or move on to a new grant author- 
ized by the Congress and known as 
the French Grant. There was a sec- 
ond purchase by the Ohio Company 
and a third, usually referred to as the 
Donation Grant, as 100-acre tracts 
were given to men who agreed to oc- 
cupy the land and thus act as guards 
for the settlers in the original Ohio 
Company tract. 

The Refugee Tract was to provide 
for families driven from the Cana- 
dian Provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. After the French 
and Indian War New England and 
perhaps other veterans received grants 
of land in the northland and during 
the Revolution were loyal to the 
American cause. There also were 
United States Military Bounty lands 
in the Ohio Territory, divided into 
5-mile-square townships and, at first, 
into large, 4-000-acre, quarter town- 
ships, some of which were later di- 
vided into 40 lots of 100 acres each 
for the accommodation of those sol- 
diers holding warrants for only 100 
acres each. 

There were three tracts of 4,000 
acres each, granted by the Old Conti- 
nental Congress in July 1787 and 
confirmed by act of Congress of 
June 1, 1796, to the Moravian Breth- 
ren at Bethlehem, Pa., in trust and 
for the use of the Christianized In- 
dians of Ohio living thereon. These 
were on the Muskingum River, be- 
yond the Seven Ranges. 


The Fire Lands were granted by 
the State of Connecticut to those who 
had suffered from the burning of 
towns, particularly New London, 
Fairfield, and Norwalk, by a force of 
British marauders during the Revo- 
lution. Three-mile-square tracts on 
the banks of three rivers were granted 
to Ebenezer Zane by Congress in 
May 1796 in consideration of his 
opening the road from Wheeling to 
Maysville, to which reference has 
already been made. 

The river crossings of the Musk- 
ingum at Zanesville, the Hocking at 
Lancaster, and the Scioto at Chilli- 
cothe were to prove valuable privi- 
leges. Dohrman’s Grant of a 6-mile- 
square township (23,040 acres) was 
made in 1801 to Arnold Henry Dohr- 
man, formerly a wealthy Portuguese 
merchant in Lisbon, for and in con- 
sideration of his having, during the 
Revolutionary War, given shelter and 
aid to the American vessels of war. 

The Congress Lands were sold by 
the Government direct to purchasers 
through land offices in the various 
land districts, called by the names of 
the towns where they were located— 
such as Marietta, Chillicothe, Zanes- 
ville, and Cincinnati. The lands were 
surveyed under the authority and at 
the expense of the National Govern- 
ment into townships, sections, and 
quarter sections and from 1820 into 
80-acre half-quarter sections. Section 
16 of every township was perpetually 
reserved for the use of schools under 
the State government. 

In Indiana and Illinois almost all of 
the land was sold through land of- 
fices, direct to the settlers. 

Vincennes was the only settled 
neighborhood within the present 
boundaries of Indiana at the time the 
Northwest Territory was organized. 
The first American settlement in In- 
diana was at Clarksville on the Ohio 
River, opposite Louisville, Ky. IIl- 
inois was part of Indiana Territory, 
with a whiite settlement at Kaskaskia 
on the Mississippi River with a thou- 
sand or more inhabitants, who ob- 
jected to crossing the entire breadth 
of the Territory to pay their taxes 
and go to court. 

The Territory was divided in 1809 
into Indiana and Illinois Territories. 
Indiana was admitted as a State in 
1816; Illinois in 1818. In 1805 
Michigan Territory was organized, 
but a boundary dispute with Ohio 
prevented admission as a State from 

(Continued on page 422) 
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ss Daughters who live on the 


east coast, with its long history 
and old traditions, have many things 
to celebrate that are 150 years old 
and older. It may be hard for you 
to realize that Missouri, out in the 
newer Midwest, too can have a ses- 
quicentennial. “Why!” you say, “Mis- 
souri has not been a State that long. 
1821 from 1958 is only 137 years.” 
But this historic old trading post, 
Fort Osage, was built in the Terri- 
torial days of Missouri in 1808. And 
that is not really old for the State! 
St. Louis was built in 1764 and Ste. 
Genevieve in 1735. But they were 
built by the French when all this re- 
gion belonged to France. Fort Osage 
was built and owned by the United 
States Government, in the wilderness 
of western Missouri, east of where, 
later on, a private trading post was 
to grow into Kansas City. It was 
part of the Louisiana Purchase, 
which President Jefferson had bought 
almost “sight unseen” from France. 

Fort Osage was a group of 12 large 
log buildings, surrounded by a strong 
blockade. But it never experienced 
war. It was built to keep the peace 
with the Indians in that area, and it 
did keep the peace. When Gen. Wil- 
liam Clark took a troop of “Dra- 
goons” from St. Charles, up over- 
land, guided by Nathan Boone, to 
both help and protect the building 
of the fort in 1808, he invited the 
Osage Indians to come visit him. 
They came and were delighted with 
his presents and made a treaty. They 
even danced and sang all night. The 
Big Osage camped on one side of the 
Fort and the Little Osage on the other 
side. Several thousand remained here 
for 13 years and never gave much 
trouble. The factor, George Sibley, 
gave them good prices for their furs 
and sold them attractive trade goods 
at cost, such as knives, blankets, and 
kettles. 

When Sibley went down to St. 
Louis and brought back a lovely 
bride, he brought also a keelboatload 
of furniture, including the first piano 
west of the settlements along the 
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Mississippi River. It had a fife-and- 
drum attachment which delighted the 
Indians when she played for them. 
Mr. Sibley had a Mandarin costume 
to wear for formal councils with the 
Indians. After the Osage proved so 
peaceable, missionaries in the East 
came out and built Harmony Mission 
to the Osage 75 miles south of the 
fort. Much friendly visiting took 
place between the fort and the mis- 
sion. The latter even borrowed Old 
Bill, the Fort’s interpreter. And the 
fort sent down some of its Indian 
children to the Mission for schooling. 


First building rebuilt at Fort Osage—Block- 
house No. 1, rebuilt in 1948. 

Besides keeping the peace, the fort 
rendered another valuable service to 
the country. It afforded hospitality 
for wilderness travelers and was a 
clearinghouse for western informa- 
tion. It was built on a 70-foot bluff 
at an elbow of the wide Missouri 
River, a main artery of pioneer travel. 
When Lewis and Clark had been sent 
out by Jefferson up this river to ex- 
plore our new possession, the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, they had picked out 
this site as an “elegant” one for a 
fort. Their expedition had brought 
back a flattering report of the im- 
mense area, its Indian tribes, its fur- 
bearing animals, its mountains, and 
its prairies. At once fur companies in 
St. Louis sent out brigades of trap- 
pers. These men, who came to be 
called mountain men, always stopped 
at our fort. They enjoyed this last 
outpost of civilization and learned 
where the most beaver were and 
where the hostile Indians were likely 
to be. The fort was the cause of Mis- 
souri’s earning the name of “The 
Gateway of the West.” 


Everyone who went up the river 
stopped at the fort. Its visitors in-— 
cluded the following: An expedition - 
by John Jacob Astor sent from New | 
York to form a settlement at the 
mouth of the Columbia River, which — 
stopped here 3 days and enjoyed the - 
scalp dance put on for them. Eighty- 
one-year-old Daniel Boone and his 
Indian servant stayed here 2 weeks. 
The scientific Long expedition in its 
bizarre steamboat, The Western Engi 
neer, stayed 10 days. The early Santa 
Fe Trail passed by the gate of the 
fort. 

Settlers began to appear; a step 
back in history will explain them. — 
After people on the Atlantic coast 
had settled down from the Revolu- 
tionary War, the younger veteran 
got restless. Their families were grow 
ing, and they needed more land. They 
heard of Daniel Boone and his trail © 
back over the Cumberland Moun 
tains, and picked up their families — 
and began their western migration, 
building cabins and living for awhile 
in Viesiom and then in Kentucky 
After the War of 1812-1814 was over 
they ceased to fear Indians and 
moved on to Missouri. For a while — 
an average of 500 people crossed th 
Mississippi into St. Louis every day 
bringing their slaves and cattle with 
them. They swarmed out across the 
State, following Boone’s Lick Trail, 
many as far as the fort. There they 
found fine land, protection, and a 
market for their farm produce. That 
neighborhood now has a_ strong 
D.A.R. Chapter named Fort Osage 
Chapter. 

Meanwhile, after the fort was dedi- 
cated (November 10, 1808) with 
much booming of cannon, 27 other 
trading posts were built, near Indian 
tribes, all operating at cost at the tax- 
payers’ expense. Loud complaints 
arose about “Government competing 
with private enterprise,” made by 
private fur companies. So in 1822, 
with the help of Senator Benton, a 
law was passed ending Government 
trading posts. At Fort Osage the gar- 
(Continued on page 444) 
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_ the most significant of Champlain’s 
~ expeditions. As he, with two French 
companions and 60 Indians in 24 
canoes, glided into the lake, its beau- 
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ee DE CHAMPLAIN, the man, 
is greater than his exploits. His 
nobility of soul, his courage and pa- 
tience and resolute will shone the 
more brightly in the light of his ar- 
dent love of God and of his fellow- 
men. Born in Brouage, France, a port 
on the Bay of Biscay, about 1567, he 
loved the sea. As a young man he 
voyaged to the New World in the 
employ of the King of Spain and was 
fascinated by the strange lands and 
peoples and customs. He visited ex- 
otic Mexico and Puerto Rico. It is 
interesting to note that, in his writ- 
ings, he suggested a canal through 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

A noble old soldier of France, 
Aymar de Chastes, had a dream. He 
longed to found a permanent French 
settlement on the continent of North 
America for a threefold purpose: 
First, to Christianize the aborigines, 
next, to plant there the fleur-de-lis, 
and lastly, to engage in the profitable 
fish and fur trade with the Indians. 
Champlain was his logical choice for 
leader of this expedition. Maps and 
records of Jacques Cartier’s earlier 
explorations were invaluable to 
Champlain. He was fortunate in ob- 
taining as companion the jovial, as- 
tute, and seasoned sea traveler, the 
Sieur de Pontgrave. The latter had 
even brought two Indians to France 
on one of his voyages. After due 
preparation two ships set sail for 
New France and arrived at Tadous- 
sac at the rhouth of the Saguenay 
River late in May 1603. There, the 
Algonquins welcomed their returning 
brothers and the friendly Frenchmen. 
Trading and festivity were mingled. 
Champlain and Pontgrave surveyed 
the majestic St. Lawrence and sur- 
rounding areas. Laden with rich furs, 
the ships sailed triumphantly home. 

Returning to the St. Lawrence in 
1604, Champlain effected a settlement 
at Ste. Croix in Passamaquoddy Bay, 
but a winter of indescribable hard- 
ships forced its abandonment later. 
In 1605 he and his companions trav- 
eled along the New England coast as 
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by Beatrice M. Casey 


‘Allen Chapter, Vergennes, Vermont 


far as Cape Cod. Their white-winged 
barks, gliding without paddles, mys- 
tified the Indians. Champlain entered 
Plymouth Harbor 9 years before 
Capt. John Smith and 15 years before 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Returning to 
Canada, he settled upon Port Royal 
as a favorable site for a new home. 
The curious explorer roved about, 
making maps, drawings, and setting 
down detailed notes. At Minas Basin, 
he came upon a moss-covered, rotting 
wooden cross, mute testimony that 
Christians had passed that way long 
years before. 

Champlain reported to his king in 
1607, and that monarch recognized 
in this dauntless and resourceful ex- 
plorer an empire builder for France. 
To his new patron, the Sieur de 
Monts, Champlain suggested a rocky 
site on the St. Lawrence, Kebec, as 
the best location for a permanent 
settlement, as Kebec was a natural 
fortress, the key to many gateways 
of trade, and an easily accessible 
spot. This was agreed upon. In 1608 
three ships set sail for New France 
with skilled workmen and ample 
stores. They disembarked on July 3, 
1608, at Kebec. Champlain’s dia- 
grams of the new colony show sturdy 
buildings protected by a moat and 
fringed with gardens. Their leader’s 
love of beauty and order, and his 
brotherly attitude to the Indians, 
promised well for the small commu- 
nity. At this time tales that his sav- 
age friends had told him of a large 
lake to the south had prompted him 
to agree to help the Algonquins in 
their war with the Iroquois in return 
for their knowledge in guiding him 
to this lake. Historians have criticized 
Champlain for antagonizing the pow- 
erful Iroqucis and thus changing the 
course of history in North America, 
but he could not have known the 
consequences of his decision. To re- 
tain the friendship of the Algonquins, 
his neighbors, was essential to the 
success of his mission. 

For dwellers in the Champlain 
Valley, the voyage of July 1609 is 


< ty entranced him. He wrote glowingly 
of its large islands with unfamiliar 


trees and birds, of the undulating 
line of the green hills to the east, and 
of the grandeur of the mountains to 
the west. True to his promise, he led 
his allies into battle at Ticonderoga 
on July 26, 1609, and routed the Iro- 
quois, who were terrified by the pale 
faces with wooden sticks that dealt 
death. The lake was given the explor- 
er’s name, it is said, while he was 
resting at Chimney Point, Vt., after 
the fight. 

Champlain presented unique gifts 
to his king on his visit home later 
in 1609: These were two scarlet 
tanagers, the stuffed head of a gar- 
pike, and a girdle ornamented with 
porcupine quills, 

In December 1610 the now famous 
explorer took for his bride Helene 
Boulle, 12-year-old daughter of the 
private secretary to the king. Such 
December-May unions were not un- 
common in that period. The ro- 
mance had blossomed while Cham- 
plain was in Paris, summoned by 
the assassination of Henry of Na- 
varre. Because of Helene’s tender 
age, she did not accompany her hus- 
band back to the rugged life of 
Kebec in 1611. Champlain’s ambi- 
tion spurred him to stake a claim to 
a second settlement at Place Royale, 
now part of Montreal. It was at this 
time that he initiated the practice of 
sending Frenchmen to live for a 
season with the Indians and invited 
braves to the settlement to be taught 
the white man’s ways. The roving 
Frenchmen became “coureurs de 
bois,” or wood rangers, and played 
an important role in colonial history. 
With Kebec flourishing, Champlain 
turned his face homeward once more. 


In 1612 Champlain was reap- 
pointed Governor of Canada, with 
the commission to spread the Chris- 
tian religion among the natives and 
to try to find a route to China and 
the East Indies. Zealous in the service 
of God, he took with him four mis- 
sionaries. The first mass was said in 
Kebec on June 25, 1615. Father 
LeCaron went to labor among the 
Hurons. Champlain traveled through 
the Great Lakes region and found 
the Hurons vastly superior in mode 


(Continued on page 400) 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE + = 


other large and respected business 


The Assault on Christmas 


We could have predicted that 
Christmas would one day be 
a controversial issue? Yet, judging 
from the far too numerous instances 
of objections to the singing of carols 
in the schools, and to appropriate dis- 
plays in honor of the day in the 
school rooms and on school grounds, 
this is now the case. In New York 
State, a group of citizens was being 
taken to court to defend their posi- 
tion to the effect that the traditional 
treatment of Christmas in their 
schools is not a violation of law. In 
other cases citizens have had to ac- 
cept having their children denied in- 
formation about the significance, cus- 
toms, and ceremonies of the Christmas 
holidays, which concern the great 
majority of Americans. Unfortunate- 
ly, a number of non-Christian organi- 
zations are involved in the attempt to 
eliminate Christmas from the schools. 

It cannot be said, of course, that 
all of these forces are knowingly join- 
ing with the Communists in opposing 
the celebration of Christmas, but the 
fact remains that the Communists are 
agitating on this front. A recent des- 
patch from Berlin, for instance, re- 
ported that the Communist authori- 
ties there had increased their efforts 
to rid Christmas of its religious 
meaning. Instructions issued by Com- 
munist officials directed that at social 
gatherings in offices and factories 
there were to be no more traditional 
Christmas songs and poems, and pro- 
hibited even any reference to the 
feast of Christmas. Replacing in the 
public squares and streets of Fast 
Germany the traditional adornments, 
were Chinese and Negro dolls hold- 
ing peace doves in their hands. All 
East German factories that planned 
to close at noon on Christmas Eve 
were ordered to make up for the lost 
production by putting on special 
shifts before Christmas. 

Recently a book reached this coun- 
try from Stockholm, entitled The 
Profits of Slavery—Baltic Forced 
Laborers and Deportees Under Stalin 
and Khrushchev. On one page is a 
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photograph of a tragic young man 
standing beside one of the dismal 
barracks of a slave-labor camp, and 
under it is this caption: 

... The photograph shows a Lat- 
vian school-teacher who was sentenced 
to 25 years at hard labor because he 
had observed Christmas with his pu- 
pils by putting up a Christmas tree 
decorated with candles. The Soviet 
tribunal described this as ‘anti-Soviet 
propaganda.’ ” 

Of special interest to American 
women is a new venture in our coun- 
try which, deliberately or not, has the 
effect of diluting the spirit of Christ- 
mas here. It is a campaign launched 
by our leading merchants’ associa- 
tion, the National Retail Merchants 
Association, to add to the traditional 
Christmas decor in department stores 
a United Nations theme expressed 
by the curious slogan “U.N.—We 
Believe.” Included in the Christ- 
mas display will be the flags of 
the member nations of the United 
Nations, among which will of course 
be those of the Communist countries. 
The pilot store for this experiment 
was Bamberger’s, in Newark, N. J.; 
but the plan is to enlist the entire 
membership of the association—some 
10,000 stores—in the campaign dur- 
ing the current year. The campaign 
was adopted by the National Retail 
Merchants Association at the instiga- 
tion of the United States Committee 
for the United Nations, which has 
offices in Washington and New York 
City. The Committee, according to 
the December, 1958 issue of STORES, 
a publication of the National Retail 
Merchants Association, is composed 
of 120 national organizations, includ- 
ing, of course, the National Retail 
Merchants Association. 

Among these are the Salvation 
Army, United Church Women, the 
YWCA, the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Na- 
tional Grange, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Altrusa 
International, American Federation 
of Soroptimist Clubs, Camp Fire 
Girls, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Girl Scouts of U.S.A., Nation- 


al Congress of Parents and Teach. 
ers, National Federation of Business — 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, and 


and social organizations. It would be : 
difficult to believe that these groups 
favor taking the Christmas spirit out — 
of Christmas. ; 
Our merchants are not stopping at 
the idea of using the Christmastide | 
for promoting the United Nations. — 
Says STORES: “Every retailer who 
believes that the United Nations is a — 
force for good should plan now to do 
something in 1959 to tell his public — 
about the United Nations. Whether — 
this contribution takes the form of a _ 
store-wide promotion or an institu- 
tional ad or a window or whatever, — 
the important thing is to decide now 
to support the program at some time 
during the coming year.” 


Continues STORES: 


ways that you can get behind this 3 
program: 
“Imprint the ‘UN—We Believe’ 
emblem on all your stationery. 

“Use the ‘UN—We Believe’ em- 
blem as a drop-in in your advertise- 
ments, 

“If you have an auditorium, you — 
can hold a UN fashion show or... _ 

“Hold a UN fashion show in your — 
tea room, where you can use UN 
place mats. 

“Feature in your restaurant, reci- 
pes from the United Nations, wht: 
can be purchased in book form for 
sale to your customers. 

“Invite various women’s clubs and z 
organizations, such as the Business — 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, — 
League of Women Voters, Junior 
League, and others to use your audi- 
torium for discussions on the United 
Nations. Speakers’ kits can be or- 
dered from the U. S. Committee.” : 

as STORES further points 

: “The above list of ideas is, of | 
course, merely a sample of what can 
be done.” 

It remains to be seen how the 
women customers of our department 
stores will regard this venture of the 
retail trade into the field of contro- 
versial political propaganda. For in- 
stance, they may want to inquire of - 3 
their favorite store if it plans to pro- 
mote the United Nations at Christmas — 
time. More level-headed, it would | 
seem, than the merchants who sub- | 
scribed to the idea, was the view of © 
one of the long-respected members of © 
the National Retail Merchants Asso- 
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ciation, who, at its recent convention 
in New York City, drew a line be- 
tween proper and improper political 
activity for members. Fred R. Laza- 
rus, Jr., told them: “. . . I suspect that 
people come to our stores, not to buy 
our political opinions, but because of 
the merchandise assortments and 
services they find there. In any event, 
I am not suggesting that a store adopt 
a party line. On the contrary, I do 
urge that individuals in a store be- 
come active in whichever party they 
choose.” 

Would it not seem that the political 
arena is the proper place to weigh 
the merits or demerits of the United 
Nations? And should we not now 
point out to our merchants the un- 
wisdom of confusing Christmas with 
the Godless UN? 

Since many criticisms have lately 
been heard of the excessive commer- 
cialization or diluting of the Christ- 
mas idea, exemplified by many vul- 
gar and completely secular cards, 
among other illustrations, our mer- 
chants should be fully aware that the 
bonanza of Christmas trade they have 
enjoyed for so long may dwindle. In 
fact, Hollywood’s Stan Freberg, well 
known for his “off-beat” commer- 


cials, issued a recording some weeks ~ 


before Christmas which effectively. 


and amusingly took to task the ad- 


vertising fraternity for losing sight 
of the real meaning of Christmas and 
the reason for its being. 

The record, called “Green Christ- 
mas,” created such an alarmed sensa- 
tion in advertising and commercial 
circles that one Broadway columnist 
reported that it has been “banned 
from the air in Manhattan.” Freberg, 
the son of a Baptist minister, ex- 
pressed the hope that “the sting of 
‘Green Christmas’ will burn deeply 
enough to instill in all people the 
meaning of Christmas.” 

Thanks to Stan Freberg, we and 
our merchants may begin to recover 
a better balanced perspective with 
regard to Christendom’s holiest day. 

Please remember the following 
news item in the October 16, 1958 
issue of the New York Times: 

“A six-member committee recom- 
mended today that the United Na- 
tions seek to influence world opinion 
by a ‘concentrated attack on the 
minds of people’ * * * 

“The report suggested that the 
United Nations concentrate its ener- 
gies on reaching four classes of peo- 
ple and organizations: 
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“1. Government agencies concerned 
with influencing public opinion such 
as ministers or institutions for politi- 
cal or social or economic research. 

“2. Persons engaged in the mass 
media such as editors, writers, broad- 
casters, and cinema producers. 

“3. Persons who show real interest 
in the United Nations and are ready 
to commit themselves in service to it. 

“4. Educators and persons con- 
cerned with the education field.” 

The plans of the National Retail 
Merchants Association are complying 
with the recommendations as stated 
in the above report. 

Without question, this is one more 
attack on the minds of America. 


A few minutes before the above went 
to print a telephone call was received 
from Mr. John Hazen, Vice President 
for Government Affairs, National Retail 
Merchants Association. Mr. Hazen 
stated that in no way would the Asso- 
ciation recommend using the “UN—We 
Believe” program in connection with 
ay ristmas. We were delighted to hear 
t 

Mr. Hazen has disavowed the Christ- 
mas campaign, but the fact remains 
that the Association, through its own 
publications, suggests ways and means 
of supporting the “UN—We Believe” 
program. Should the stores be used 
for such a purpose? 


L American Women Can Regain 
Our Lost Freedom 


When the old Liberty Bell at Inde- 
pendence Hall began tolling the voice 
of freedom of the 13 colonies of 
America, it started reverberations 
that have never ceased. 

It is a voice, a sound, a call—a 
yearning—that will never cease as 
long as humans inhabit the face of 
the earth. 

It was God-directed, as all great 
soul-searching acts must be. Humans 
rise above ordinary daily powers into 
exalted, dedicated beings. 

An act of man never uttered a 
more soul-shaking cry than on that 
July 4, 1776, when our small, sepa- 
rate, insecure, and ununited colonies 
decreed their freedom. 

It lifted the men of this tiny na- 
tion into restless giants that dreamed 
dreams of progress beyond ordinary 
endeavor. 

It set the tone, the pace, the pat- 
tern, the fabric of a new life. Its 
sounds roll on forever and ever. 

It touched the hearts of men 
throughout the earth. It opened the 
doors to persecuted peoples. It was 
like the words of Christ, “Come unto 
Me, and I will give you peace.” 


Our gates were open for all to come 
to this land of freedom. A new crea- 
tion took place in America; a crea- 
tion inspired by God. With His help 
and guidance this nation grew. 

People clamored to join in this rise 
of a new nation. They came in 
crowded sailboats across the forbid- 
ding sea to land on these welcome 
shores. They were admitted to be- 
come fellow Americans. 

Marching, moving, restless people 
swarmed beyond the Atlantic shores. 
They moved inland with a gun, an 
axe, a plow, and a dream. 

There was no room for lazy, indo- 
lent men. There was no cramping, 
crowding, or stinginess. Life was big, 
strong, and powerful. 

Is it any wonder that the men of 
America developed colossal giants of 
industry, never achieved before, and 
likely never to be seen again? Life 
was abundant, bountiful, and prom- 
ising. 

Smalliness had no place in this 
bright new land. Bigness and gen- 
erosity became American traits. Big 
souls were born. There was no 
thought of defeat. 

This new mold was not set by men 
alone; women stood by their side. 
With her noble inspiration, dreams 
of grandeur and wealth became 
realities. 

Fear was not the way of women 
born in freedom, daughters of men 
who had defied tyranny. They were 
the mothers of a new race. They 
were not content to be merely indus- 
trious wives. They had minds and 
ambitions, too. 

They used those minds. Where 
men of the family went, they went. 
They became companions in all en- 
deavors. They educated themselves, 
studied their problems, rose as indi- 
viduals. 

They secured property rights for 
women—to inherit property, to own, 
maintain and dispose of property un- 
der their own names. Later they 
fought to gain the franchise and were 
successful. 

Women of today inherited these 
qualities from their thoughtful moth- 
ers. We have known no other life 
than freedom of action. We have 
never been hampered by restraint. 
But women have only broken the 
crust or scratched the surface. 

We must go on. We must get into 
the core of American life. We must 
set the pace for more truly American 
legislation. 
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The giants that made America 
great are bringing us to our down- 
fall. Generous traits acquired with 
freedom have broken the bounds of 
good sense. 

Politics overshadows good govern- 
ment. Taxes have grown until we are 
pushed against a wall of futility. Our 
wealth is being drained into Euro- 
pean and Asian coffers at a rate be- 
yond comprehension. 

Labor has a stranglehold on indus- 
try. Many farmers, once the backbone 
of conservative thinking, have be- 
come followers of the liberal move- 
ment, with emphasis on Government 
control and subsidized crops. 

This shackles our taxpayers with 
increased burdens. It is not the way 
of freedom; it is not the law of sup- 
ply and demand that built our free 
enterprise system. 

Our Supreme Court, once revered 
by all, has presumed to legislate, with 
resulting loss of prestige. 

The platforms of the two political 
parties are growing more and more 
alike, as identities and beliefs merge 
into one liberal, international, pride- 
less mold. 

Our schools have departed from 
the American concept of education. 
Our children are being brainwashed. 

Our churches are giving us cause 
to wonder. Our press has lost its 
pride in factual reporting. 

Racial hatred and misunderstand- 
ing are fomented by our enemies. 

Propaganda changes the tone of 
American thinking. “I do not know 
what to believe” is a common out- 
cry. People are silent, spiritless, be- 
cause they do not know for what 
principles to stand. 

Now is the time for women to 
strike against the destruction of 
American freedom. 

We are educated, we have gained 
status, and are respected as indi- 
viduals. 

We stand for stability, tradition, 
and conservative beliefs. We believe 
in national pride, in the self-respect 
of our citizens. 

We believe in the fundamentals of 
the past. We believe in the creative 
possibilities of free men. We look 
beyond the materialistic benefits of 
free enterprise. We believe that prog- 
ress builds on a firm foundation of 
an honorable past which is respected 
and understood. 

Our enemies look on tradition with 
contempt, on our national pride as 
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tribalism, on our pride of ancestry 
as snobbishness. 

The greatest single weapon against 
our enemies is faith—belief in worth- 
while pursuits, earned self-respect. 

We must urge a movement of en- 
lightened conservative principles. 

In the history of man, freedom has 
never been lost from without. It has 
been lost by laziness, indolence, soft- 
living, and a huge, corrupt govern- 
ment. 

This nation, with its enlightened 
women dedicated to do battle against 
all enemies of freedom, can go for- 
ward. 

Our confidence can be our secu- 
rity. As women of intelligence, we 
can change this tone of defeatism in- 
to faith in our cause. Each of us can 
direct his own personal battle of pre- 
paredness through knowledge to fight 
the enemy that surrounds us. 

It is the old Biblical fight between 
good and evil that Christ talked about 
when He gave men freedom of 
choice. “Choose which way you will 
go.” 

To be silent is to spread the evil. 
We must be dauntless. Do not be 
afraid of criticism, be prepared for 
it. Our courage alone will keep the 
freedom we know. 

We must not accept ready-made 
opinions. We must form our own 
through study and reflection. 

We must understand the issue. We 
must speak out openly and vigorous- 
ly. We must never retreat. 

With intelligence, purpose, national 
pride and unstinting energy, this sis- 
terhood of dedicated American wom- 
en can sway public opinion toward 
faith in our future. 

We have work to do. We are being 
watched. As we go, so go thousands 
of followers along the path we forge. 

With prayer in our hearts, let us 
inspire those around us with faith in 


our future. 
Contributed by Mrs. Paul J. Fisher, 


The Price of Freedom 


Without question, the United Sta “e ; 


and its citizens are confronted with 
a final struggle for freedom—a strug- 
gle for the minds and souls of men. 
The tenets of our Christian faith will 
die along with our freedoms unless 
we can make use of our God-given 
talents to preserve our faith and our 
individual liberties. Our will to be 
free is less powerful than our collec- 
tive will to seek security under a 


- of Communism. This is no longer an 


the impressionable age of 16 Locke © 


paternalistic government. This could — 
be our last chance to lead the Free 
World’s resistance to the enslavement _ 


academic question to be debated 
within the safety of our schools, pul- 
pits and press. It is an issue tha 
will be decided within the next few 
years, and its consequences could en 
gulf future generations for many 
centuries to come. 
Long before our Declaration of In-— 
dependence from English rule and 
about 30 years after our first settlers — 
came to these shores, all of Europe 
was engaged in one single debate 
The question was, Which is the more — 
important, the more conducive to ad- 
vancement and the good life, the lib- 
erty of the individual or the power — 
of the state? This question was de- 
bated by the curious and the well- 
informed without any expectation of 
realizing their conclusions by any 
effective legislation. It was purely a 
hypothetical question debated by peo- 
ple living under an all-powerful gov- 


freedom of speech but little else. 

In the year 1648, when our pioneer — 
settlers were hewing logs, planting 
grain, and battling the elements, the a 
scholars of Europe were becoming — 
vocal on the subject of the individ- a 
ual in relation to his government. | 
The teachings of the Christ, Confu- 
cius, and Buddha on the worth of — 
the individual were considered reli- 
gious but not political realities. The 
governments retained their complete — 
power and the individual remained — 
helpless. 

The first notable philosopher to 
contest this state of affairs was the 
Englishman John Locke, born in 
1632. He denied the power of the 
State over the individual and pre- 
dicted the battle that would ensue 
when the individual arose to demand — 
his independence. 


John Locke was © 
the natural product of the two Eng- 
lish Revolutions in his lifetime. At 


saw the English people under the 
leadership of Cromwell arise in 1649, 
try their hereditary King, Charles 
the First, and behead him. 

Forty years later, the people “ 
England rebelled again and deposed 2 
James II in what was called a blood- 
less revolution. They invited William, 
Prince of Orange, to accept the va- — 
cant throne, preferring a stranger to 
one of their royal family. The new 
ruler received his throne from the 
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English Parliament, placing that 
body above any royal dynasty. In 
the space of 40 years, and two revo- 
lutions, the English people had 
thrown off the tyranny of Kings and 
had begun to turn in some degree to 
representative government as found 
in their Parliament. 

Although Locke was later driven to 
take refuge in Holland as a political 
exile, his writings stirred the hearts 
and minds of the discontented in 
many lands. He wrote that all men, 
being born free, should not harm one 
another. He believed that individual 
liberty was only possible under law 
and order, with sufficient legal pro- 
cedures to insure justice to everyone. 
Government was a contract founded 
upon the consent of the governed. 
The individual must have the final 
voice over his own affairs. Locke in- 
troduced a new concept into govern- 
ment, namely, that public officials, 
elected or appointed, were servants of 
the people and never their masters 
because the sovereign power of the 
government resided in the people. 
Locke has been called the Father of 
Liberty and was recently named by 
a panel of political experts as one of 
the seven men who had changed the 
thought of the world. 

Europe had been profoundly im- 
pressed by the two English Revolu- 
tions, and after the death of Louis 
XIV, the French began to ask them- 
selves why they had to endure the 
extravagances of his successors. Be- 
fore the French Revolution our Col- 
onists were declaring their independ- 
ence of the English throne and by 
1776 were fighting at Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. The philosophy of 
Locke was inherent in our Declara- 
tion of Independence and constituted 
the keystone of our belief that the 
people were sovereign in their own 
right and that the government was 
subject to thé-rule of the citizens. 

Encouraged by our success, the 
French finally rebelled against their 
King and his Court and stormed the 
Bastille on July 14, 1789. Three years 
later all feudal rights were abolished. 
Following the September Massacres, 
France became a Republic in Septem- 
ber 1792. They beheaded Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette the following 
year. Their Revolution ended in a 
Reign of Terror in 1794. As inspir- 
ing as revolutions are, they usually 
end in strong reversals of feelings. 
In a short time a Dictator arises, be- 
cause it is necessary for some one 
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person to assume sufficient power to 
reorganize society. 

We seldom mention the fact, when 
we speak of the valiant French and 
their glorious Revolution, that it was 
followed within one year by the rise 
of Napoleon. His wars wrecked Eu- 
rope and prostrated France. All of 
Europe was an armed camp for 20 
years, fighting Napoleon’s ambitions 
to conquer and rule. 

There is one more lesson for us in 
this period of history. France’s trials 
were not over after Napoleon was de- 
feated and European peace was estab- 
lished by the Congress of Vienna in 
1815. There was the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1870, with the Germans occu- 
pying Paris. Before they were driven 
out there resulted such a complete 
rule of terror that the law of the 
jungle prevailed. Out of this situa- 
tion there arose an incident that has 
affected our entire world. 

The French Commune was a politi- 
cal division ruled by a Mayor or 
Council and was a self-governing 
community. During the French Rev- 
olution there arose the Communes or 
Committees which took the place of 
the municipality during the fighting. 
This word was later applied to the 
Communards, who controlled the city 
of Paris after the departure of the 
Germans in 1871, during the Hun- 
dred Days of Terror, possibly the 
blackest period in France’s history. 
When the Bolsheviks seized the Rus- 
sian Government from the Kerensky 
regime in 1917, they abandoned their 
former name and called themselves 
Communists, after the Communards 
who ruled the city of Paris for 100 
days with such inhuman cruelties. 
This was the true origin of the word 
Communism, as applied by the Com- 
munist Party of Moscow. 

The Russian Constitution, which is 
filled with high-principled concepts 
of liberty for the individual, stresses 
the fact that Communism means com- 
munal living in a local self-governing 
Commune. with the power of govern- 
ment residing in the sovereign peo- 
ple. Consequently, when Lenin prom- 
ised the Russian peasants local 
self-government, they believed him 
and stopped resisting the Communist 
Party. These promises are not unlike 
those offered to Americans by Social- 
ists and One-Worlders who hope to 
build up the power of the State at 
the cost of the individual. 

Winning one’s freedom is never a 
permanent victory. Freedom is a 


privilege that must be guarded care- 
fully, nourished as the most priceless 
thing one could ever hope to possess. 
It is imperative always to remember 
that many other brave, honest, liberty- 
loving people have lost their free- 
doms. 

In order to appreciate the particu- 
lar quality and success of our own 
Revolution, we would do well to 
examine it against the background of 
the times. What had been an aca- 
demic subject in Europe, had become 
the order of the day in our new 
American Colonies. Our realistic Co- 
lonial pioneers were dealing with the 
very real problems of establishing the 
freedom of the individual under the 
new Republic. 

The fact that these pioneers were 
able to create a new government. 
based upon the God-given rights of 
the individual, was due to their cour- 
age in fighting the English against 
terrific odds and their determination 
to create a new form of government 
that could never be ruled by ambi- 
tious politicians. 

The situation that permitted them 
to create this form of limited govern- 
ment was unique in itself. It arose 
from the fact that the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, having formed their own local 
governments, met as 13 local sov- 
ereign governments to create a 
Federal Government derived solely 
from the powers delegated to it by 
the Colonies. 

They were not satisfied to simply 
draw up a Federal Constitution. They 
knew that constitutions could be 
manipulated until they destroyed all 
individual liberties. What was more 
admirable was their courage and self- 
effacement in writing the first Ten 
Amendments, plus the Bill of Rights. 
Those amendments were to prevent 
all future governments from encroach- 
ing upon the individual’s rights and 
upon his new freedoms. These Sign- 
ers and Legislators saw fit to limit 
their own future powers, an act of 
forthright statesmanship seldom if 
ever found in the history of free na- 
tions. 

Our Constitution, as great as it 
proved to be in protecting our free- 
doms for a century and a half, is now 
apparently too weak to withstand the 
onslaught of Communist propaganda. 
The truth is, the Constitution still 
stands in all its glory and majesty, 
but “We, the People” have become 
the victims of propaganda and brain- 
washing and have ceased to assume 
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our responsibility to enforce this 
God-inspired document, and thereby 
govern, 

There is no longer any question 
about what the enemy intends to do 
to the remainder of the Free World. 
The only question to be answered is 
when will the enemy strike and how 
—in what strength of economic, 
political, and armed forces? We have 
seen the same thing happen to the 
free peoples of Europe, from the Bal- 
tic to Yugoslavia. There were many 
brave men and women, who prized 
their freedoms fully as much as we 
do ours, living in those countries. 
They were scientists, industrialists, 
educators, writers, artists. There were 
many cultured women, proud of their 
homes and their families, professional 
women who taught in universities, 
practiced law and medicine. These 
women could not have been unaware 
of what was happening to them. They 
were not ignorant peasants, influ- 
enced by the Kremlin’s promise of a 
full dinner pail. Many women in 
these countries fought the enemy 
openly; and after their country was 
taken over, they went on fighting in 
the underground. Many have been 
imprisoned for their courage, and 
have little hope of ever being re- 
leased. 

How can we account for the fact 
that these brave people were taken 
over, one country after another? How 
explain the success of Godless Com- 
munism among Christian peoples? 
Certainly, the Kremlin has nothing to 
offer any self-respecting people ex- 
cept complete domination by the all- 
powerful State. There can be only one 
explanation.. Too much economic and 
political power was permitted to be 
centralized in the hands of politicians 
who were willing to sacrifice the 
freedom and honor of their own 
country for their personal power. 

The Free World faces a counter- 
revolution, led by the Forces of Dark- 
ness against the Forces of Light. It 
can only win if the free countries 
permit their traitors and politicians 
to assist the Communists while they 
betray their own country. A true 
revolution is a demand by the people 
for their human and legal rights to 
be administered under a rule of law 
and order. The counterrevolution ex- 
ploits the people’s desire for a change 
as a pretext for seizing power to en- 
slave them. The significance of the 
Russian counterrevolution is that it 


intends to outmatch the creative ef- 
forts of free peoples by the mass 
production of slave labor. At present 
it is more than successful. 

You may ask how such a counter- 
revolution based upon slavery could 
spread to engulf more than 950 mil- 
lion, a number that exceeds a third 
of the world’s population. It was pre- 
dicted that such a system would fail 
because of lack of scientific skills and 
technology. Now the U.S.S.R. is 
threatening us with extinction by its 
superiority in atomic weapons. It kid- 
napped the best German scientists 
following the war. Its spies were 
permitted to steal our atomic secrets. 
We gave Russia many billions of dol- 
lars worth of machine tools through 
Lend-Lease, enabling her to build her 
postwar trade with the West. Many 
of our American business men are 
anxious to trade with the Kremlin 
and her satellites. All the free coun- 
tries of the West have assisted the 
Soviet to reach its present industrial 
expansion and scientific advancement. 

We often hear the question, “How 
could this have happened to us?” 
With our Constitution and our love 
of liberty, our history of self-govern- 
ment, how could we have been won 
over to any form of collectivism? 
Our statesmen who wrote our Con- 
stitution believed that they had pro- 
vided us with a workable form of 
limited government, especially with 
the Tenth Amendment, which reads, 
“The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people.” 

If our-people really wished to re- 
main free of their Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington, restoring our 
checks and balances that belong to a 
limited form of self-government 
should not be too difficult. The great- 
est change that has come over our 
country has been not so much in our 
socialized legislation as in the temper 
of our people. More and more of 
them are looking now to the Federal 
government for security. By 1948, 
three centuries after the first English 
Revolution in 1648 and a century and 
a half after our own Revolution freed 
us from absolute rule by others, we 
were succumbing to the blandish- 
ments of the oldest form of tyranny 
in the world, the lure of the Super- 
state. 

When a nation begins to value ma- 


terial security more than they do- 


their own integrity, they stand to lose _ 
both. For the past 25 years our Con- 


’ stitution has been under attack from 


the Supreme Court, our Bill of Rights — 
assaulted, our States rights conven- 
iently ignored. Our economy has” 


been seriously weakened by the many 


social reforms which amount to sub- 
sidies to certain classes of our popula 
tion. 


It is not our Constitution or our 


principles of self-government that 
have failed. Certain politicians have 


betrayed us in their effort to — 


additional power for themselves. The 


essential difference between a states- 


man and a politician is that the 


statesman serves his country; the 


politician serves only himself. 


What kind of an example do ee 
offer the fleeing refugees who risk | 


their lives daily to escape the injus- 
tices and hardships of Communism? > 


Thousands of them are still fleeing | 


from East Germany to free West Ger- 


many every month. They walk by 
night from North Korea to seek the 
protection and freedom offered by 


South Korea. 


They pour in from | 


Red China to Formosa. The United — 


States, supposedly a free country 


welcomes Mikoyan, fresh from the 


execution of Hungarian students, as 


an Ambassador of Peace and Pros- 


perity to be gained by additional 


trade with Russia. 


We must rededicate ourselves to” 
the saving of our blessed country. | 


We Daughters have an added privi- 
lege and a unique responsibility 


through our pledg2 to keep our Con- | 
stitution in effect. Every gathering of — 
patriotic Americans should be a Con- 


stitutional Convention where are de- 
vised new and more effective ways 
of presenting the case for freedom 


under a Constitutional limited form | 


of government. We must be equally | 


astute in exposing the fallacies of the 


Socialist promises for the more abun- | 
dant life. We should point out that 
Collectivism is a counterrevolution-— 
ary movement and that human liberty — 
is still the newest, most miraculous - 
achievement that any nation could — 


aspire to. There is nothing new or 


constructive about tyranny. Since the — 
days of ancient Greece, politicians — 
have purchased the support of the © 
The 


only new and dynamic force in the — 


people with their own money. 


political world is the free man. 


Let us apply to our problems the 


lessons we have learned in our own 
Revolution, that the sovereign power 
of any government resides in its peo- 
ple. We alone can remake our coun- 
try. If our pioneering Forefathers 
could create our government against 
terrific odds, surely, with our wealth, 
our productive capacity and _ tech- 
nology, we can do as much in retain- 
ing our heritage. 

We must return to a new faith in 
ourselves, and to our Christian prin- 
ciples. The entire world is looking to 
us to find once more an answer to 
tyranny. No better answer has ever 
been found to redress injustice and 
to release the creative power of the 
individual, than Constitutional gov- 
ernment. 


DOLLARS FOR DEFENSE 


Knowledge is power. This Committee is 
devoted to the dissemination of information 
relative to national interests. DOLLARS 
FOR DEFENSE helps to make wide dis- 
tribution possible. 

We thank the following for their 
thoughtful contributions: 


CALIFORNIA 
Alhambra-San Gabriel Chapter—$5.00 
Alta Mira Chapter—$5.00 
Collis P. Huntington Chapter—$3.00 
Commodore Sloat Chapter—$2.00 
Dorothy Clark Chapter—$5.00 
El Camino Real Chapter—$5.00 
Gaspar de Portola Chapter—$1.00 
Major Hugh Moss Chapter—$1.00 
San Antonio Chapter—$20.00 
San Marino Chapter—$5.00 
Western Shores Chapter—$5.00 


District oF CoLUMBIA 
Prince Georges County Chapter—$5.00 


FLORIDA 


Bertha Hereford Hall Chapter—$5.00 
Boca Ciega Chapter—$10.00 


Ocklawaha Chapter—$15.00 
Pensacola Chapter—$5.00 


INDIANA 


Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter—$5.00 
Colonel Archibald Lochry Chapter—$5.00 
Dr. Manasseh Cutler Chapter—$2.00 
Dorothy Q Chapter—$6.00 

Estabrook Chapter—$5.00 

Fort Harrison Chapter—$5.00 

General James Cox Chapter—$5.00 
National Old Trails Chapter—$1.00 
Richmond-Indiana Chapter—$5.00 
Samuel Huntington Chapter—$7.00 
The Hoosier Elm Chapter—$2.00 


Iowa 


Algona Chapter—$3.00 

Bayberry Chapter—$1.00 
Cumberland Valley Chapter—$1.00 
New Castle Chapter—$2.00 
Poweshiek Chapter—$1.00 

Van Buren County Chapter—$1. 00 


Kansas 


James Ross Chapter—$5.00 neers 
Kanza Chapter—$8.00 

Minisa Chapter—$2.00 

Molly Foster Berry Chapter—$2.00 
Peleg Gorton Chapter—$5.00 
Shawnee Chapter—$5.00 
Topeka Chapter—$2.00 
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Winn Chapter—$5.00 


VIRGINIA 

Arlington House Chapter—$5.00 

Berryman Green Chapter—$1.00 
Borough of Norfolk Chapter—$2.00 
Captain John Smith Chapter—$2.00 
Colonel William Preston Chapter—$1.00 
Dr. Joseph Diggs, Jr., Chapter—$5.00 
Freedom Hill Chapter—$2.00 
General James Breckenridge Chapter— 

$1.00 

Great Bridge Chapter—$2.00 
Hampton Chapter—$5.00 
Irvine-Welles Chapter—$2.00 
Kate Waller Barrett Chapter—$1.00 
Mount Vernon Chapter—$10.00 
Nathaniel Bacon Chapter—$5.00 
Northampton County Chapter—$1.00 
Prestwould Chapter—$2.00 
Washington-Lewis Chapter—$5.00 
William Byrd Chapter—$5.00 


WASHINGTON 
Elizabeth Forey 00 

Lady Stirling Chapter—$1.00 
Martha Atkins Gray Chapter—$3.00 
Rainier Chapter—$20.00 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton Chapter—$250 
Governor Nelson Dewey Chapter—$1.00 


Kenosha Chapter—$3.00 
Juneau @ 


KENTUCKY 
Bryan Station Chapter—$1.00 
General Evan Shelby Chapter—$10.00 
John Marshall Chapter—$5.00 
Limestone Chapter—$1.00 


LOUISIANA 


Calcasieu Chapter—$2.00 
Heirome Gaines Chapter—$1.00 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Old Newbury Chapter—$1.00 ae. 
Samuel Adams Chapter—$1.00 


MINNESOTA 
Colonial Chapter—$5.00 
Daughters of Liberty Chapter—$5.00 
Fergus Falls Chapter—$2.00 
North Star Chapter—$5.00 


MontTANA 


Bitter Root Chapter—$1.00 
Milk River Chapter—$1.00 


NEBRASKA 
Sioux Lookout Chapter—$2. 


NEVADA 
John C. Fremont Chapter—$5.00 


New Jersey 
Major Joseph Bloomfield Chapter—$2.00 
Richard Stockton Chapter—$3.00 
Watch Tower Chapter—$5.00 


NortH CAROLINA 
Cornelius Harnett Chapter—$2.00 
Guilford Battle Chapter—$3.00 
Joseph McDowell Chapter—$3.00 
Upper Cape Fear Chapter—$5.00 


NortH Dakota 


Bad Lands Chapter—$1.00 
Dacotah Chapter—$5.00 
Mandan Chapter—$1.00 


Ou10 
Franklinton Chapter—$5.00 
Turtle Creek Chapter—$1.00 he 
William Horney Chapter—$5.00 


OKLAHOMA 
Duncan Chapter—$5.00 
Muskogee—Indian Territory Chapter— 

$3.00 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Independence Hall Chapter—$5.00 
Merion Chapter—$1.00 
Philadelphis. Chapter—$10.00 
Shikelimo Chapter—gift of Mrs. Frank 

Sprague—$5.00 
Triangle Chapter—$3.00 


SoutH CAROLINA 


Blue Savannah Chapter—$2. 00 
David Hopkins Chapter—$5.00 
Fort Sullivan Chapter—$5.00 
Hudson Berry Chapter—$1.00 
Kate Barry Chapter—$5.00 
King’s Mountain Chapter—$1.00 
Moultrie Chapter—$10.00 
Rebecca Motte Chapter—$1.00 


niversity of South Carolina Chapter— 
$2. 00 


TENNESSEE 
Chickamauga Chapter—$1.00 
Commodore Perry Chapter—$10.00 
Fort Assumption Chapter—$5.00 
James Lewis Chapter—$2.00 
John Carter Chapter—$7.00 
Judge David Campbell Chapter—$12.26 
Margaret Gaston Chapter—$1.00 
Shelby Chapter—$1:00 


Texas 
General Levi Casey Chapter—$5. 00 
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WYOMING 


rs. Frederic A. Groves, President 
General, N.S.D.A.R., honored 
Wyoming by attending the 43rd An- 
nual State Conference of the Wyoming 
State Organization, N.S.D.A.R. Mrs. 
George Barlow, State Regent of Utah, 
was also present, as were many Hon- 
orary State Regents of Wyoming and 
members of Wyoming chapters. Chey- 
enne Chapter was the hostess chapter; 
its Regent, Mrs. Frances B. Lake, acted 
as general chairman. 

Members gathered Sunday evening, 
September 21, 1958, at the Plains 
Hotel in Cheyenne, Wyo., for a No Host 
dinner, which was followed by the 
showing of colored slides of Continen- 
tal Congress of 1958 and slides of 
Wyoming that were to be considered 
for our State project of furnishing 
slides to the National Program com- 
mittee. Mrs. Walter G. Davis was in 
charge of the program, assisted by Mrs. 
W. A. Hocker and Mrs. Paul W. 
Schwaiger. 

Mrs. Lyman B. Yonkee, State Re- 
gent, presided during the sessions, and 
processionals were directed by Mrs. E. 
Floyd Deuel. Invocations were given 
by State Chaplain, Mrs. Paul W. 
Schwaiger, and music was directed by 
Mrs. Claude L. Blakeslee, State Chair- 
man of Music and Program. The 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of 
the United States of America and the 
American’s Creed were repeated at the 
sessions. 

Following the welcome speech of 
Hon. Worth Story, Mayor of Cheyenne, 
and of the Regent of Cheyenne Chap- 
ter, and the response by Mrs. Geo. W. 
Campbell, First Vice Regent of Wyo- 
ming, an excellent and timely address 
was made by Hon. Harry H. Harns- 
berger, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Wyoming. His topic 
was, The Legal Aspects of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America, 
wherein he urged our women to con- 
tinue to be interested in government 
and to strive to help retain the liber- 
ties for which our forefathers fought. 

Miss Ruth E. Fuller, State Chairman 
of the Flag of the United States of 
America, provided a lovely floral bou- 
quet for the meeting, and our State 
Chairman of National Defense, Mrs. 
E. O. Fuller, maintained a table filled 
with items of interest regarding Na- 
tional Affairs. This being Constitution 
Week, a copy of the Constitution and 
one of the Declaration of Independence 
were displayed. 

A donation was made to the 35th an- 
nual Wyoming State Sunday Service at 
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Washington Memorial Chapel, Valley 
Forge, Pa., for November 4, 1958, and 
it was decided to place a cooperative 
page in the National D.A.R. Magazine. 
Mrs. Groves expressed her sincere ap- 
preciation for the donation of $100.00 
to the Allene Wilson Groves Cottage 
for Little Girls at Tamassee. 

Mrs. E. Floyd Deuel, Jr., Past State 
Regent, was elected an Honorary State 
Regent of Wyoming. Mrs. Charles A. 
Gardner was elected Corresponding 
Secretary of our State Organization. 

Reports were given by Mrs. Anthony 
M. Ries and Mrs. L. C. Stoddard, Na- 
tional Vice Chairman for D.A.R. Good 
Citizens and Transportation, respec- 
tively. Reports were given by the State 
chairmen of national committees, Chap- 
ter Regents, and State Officers, cover- 
ing their activities for the year. 

Bylaw changes were voted, and it 
was decided to have the bylaws printed, 
with Mrs. C. W. Axtell, Chairman of 
the Bylaws Committee, in charge. 

It was reported by Mrs. Carl Rich- 
ardson, State Chairman of the Honor 
Roll Committee, that four of our nine 
Wyoming Chapters received national 
recognition under her committee. Mrs. 
Walter G. Davis, State Chairman of 
Genealogical Records Committee, re- 
ported that one bound volume of tomb- 
stone inscriptions and _ records of 
Kostchio Cemetery, De Soto Parish, La., 
were given by Fort Caspar Chapter, 
and one bound volume of First Marri- 
age Records of Laramie County were 
donated by Cheyenne Chapter. 

Floral tribute was paid our departed 
members in the memorial service con- 
ducted by Mrs. Paul W. Schwaiger, 
State Chaplain, who was assisted by 
Mrs. C. A. Hocker and Mrs. Frances 
B. Lake, musicians, and Chapter Re- 
gents and representatives. Seven de- 
ceased members were remembered, 
among them an Honorary State Re- 
gent, Mrs. Jessie Webster. 

Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, President 
General, and Mrs. Lyman B. Yonkee, 
State Regent, appeared on the Chey- 
enne television station and discussed the 
work of our National Society and sub- 
ordinate Chapters. The name of our 
State Good Citizen was read at this 
time; she is Miss Terry Lou Ratliff, of 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Governor and Mrs. Milward Simp- 
son were host and hostess to members 
at the Governor’s Mansion Monday 
afternoon. Members of Cheyenne Chap- 
ter assisted at the tea held at the 
Mansion, and those attending were es- 
corted through the house. The wooden 
hanging of the Great Seal of the State 
of Wyoming was one of the special 
items of interest. 


» son, pastor of the Presbyterian Church : a 


At the banquet Monday evening, — 
eo Frances B. Lake presided as toast- 
mistress, and the Rev. John M. Patti- — 


in Cheyenne, gave the invocation. The — 
centerpiece on the table was a Missouri 
River boat, in floral design, and back- 
ground music of Missouri River songs 
was played during the evening by Mrs. | 
Leonard V. Boehler. Mrs. Gerald Bath 
sang several selections. 

Highlight of the evening was the 
address given by Mrs. Groves, entitled, 
“Bulwarks of Freedom.” Our hearts 
were gladdened by her courage and 
forthrightness. Alden Miller, a Chey- 
enne High School student and a mem- 
ber of the S.A.R., gave a patriotic read- 
ing, impressing those present with his 
interest in and knowledge of our gov- 
ernment and the freedoms granted un- | 
der our Constitution. 

Personal awards were presented by — 
the Jr. Past State Regent, Mrs. E. 
Floyd Deuel, to Fort Caspar Chapter 
for the greatest increase in National 
Magazine subscriptions, and to Luke © 
Voorhees Chapter for the greatest per- 
centage increase in subscriptions to 
the National D.A.R. Magazine. 

Mrs. C. G. Cypreansen, State Press 
Relations Chairman, presented the 
award for the best scrapbook to Fort 
Caspar Chapter; the Chapter Regent, 
Mrs. Pershing Geiger, accepted it. 

Resolutions of the National Society 
were presented, and Mrs. Groves ex- 
plained the reasons back of certain of 
them. Our State organization voted 
for most of them, but suggested — 
changes in certain of them; these sug- 
gestions were sent to the National Reso- 
lutions Committee. Among the changes 
suggested was, in the National Parks 
Resolution, that our Society either re- 
move the word, “National Forests,” 
set forth the difference between Na- 
tional Forests and National Parks and © 

Monuments and ask for continued use 
as is now provided for by the United 
States Government. 

A colonial flag owned by Fort Caspar 
Chapter was brought to the Conference 
and used in the marches. 

Mrs. Claude L. Blakeslee, State | 
Chairman of Music and Program, pre- — 
sented Mrs. Groves with a copy of the 
Wyoming State song. 

At the close of Conference, Inyan 
Kara Chapter invited the Wyoming 
Conference to hold its 1959 meeting at 
Newcastle; this invitation was accepted. 

Mrs. Lyman B. YONKEE, 
State Regent 


State Press Books and Constitution Week 
Scrap Books 
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General Henry Hastings Sibley 
(St. Paul, Minn.) sponsored a tea at 
the Historic La Duc-Simmons estate 
at Hastings, Minn., on October 26, 
1958, which, in spite of inclement 
weather, was a_ successful venture; 
numerous requests to repeat it in more 
favorable weather have been received. 

The La Duc-Simmons House dates 
from 1853 and is a notable example 
of architecture and refinement during 
the Civil War period. It was built by 
General La Duc and remained his 
home until his death in 1917; there- 
after it was acquired by Carrol B. and 
Ellen Simmons, who completely 
stored and refurnished it, retaining de- 
sign and furnishings true to period. 

After the death of Ellen Simmons, 
her brother, Carrol B. Simmons, pre- 
sented the property to the Minnesota 
State Historical Society in a televised 
ceremony as part of the Minnesota 
State Centennial Program, and the 
preservation of the property as a State 
Historical Shrine is thus assured. 

Mr. Simmons, by arrangement, re- 
mains for a period of time, in charge 
of the property, and made it available 
to the Chapter for a tea and tour of 
the estate, which was a very interesting 
and instructive experience for all who 
attended. 

As the late Miss Simmons was an 
outstanding educator all of her adult 
life, it was deemed fitting to utilize the 
proceeds for the purchase of a memo- 
rial acre, in her memory, and a scholar- 
ship at t Tamassee D.A.R. School. 

3 CARLSON 
Chairman 

Elizabeth Parcells DeVoe (Hack- 
ensack, N. J.). September 1958 was 
an eventful month for this Chapter. 
In this Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 
Year, the annual pilgrimage was to 
Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, N. Y. The 
Roosevelt home, built in 1884 by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, is on a hilltop, sur- 
rounded by* spacious, tree-studded 
grounds. For 30 years one of Amer- 
ica’s most famous homes, Sagamore 
Hill was the summer White House when 
Theodore Roosevelt was President 
(1901-1909). The 23 rooms are filled 
with trophies and mementoes of that 
dynamic man, and there are countless 
intimate glimpses of the lives of his 
wife and children. A few hours spent 
in this place gave us a real apprecia- 
tion of this fine American family and 
its part in the history of our country. 

The Chapter’s next project was ob- 
servance of Constitution Week. Mate- 
rial on the Constitution was sent to 
two junior high schools for use during 
Constitution Week, and members were 
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with the CHAPTERS 


given Constitution stamps for their cor- 
respondence and requested to display 
their flags. In cooperation with the 
Johnson Public Library in Hacken- 
sack, two impressive display cases were 
arranged in the lobby of the library. 
One featured a copy of the Constitu- 
tion, flanked by the American and 
D.A.R. flags, with miniature colonial 
soldiers and copies of the books Amer- 
ican Heritage and Know Your U.S.A. 
A card above, proclaimed Constitu- 
tion Week and the D.A.R.’s part in its 
promotion. The second display focused 
attention on The Signing of the Con- 
stitution (in color) with explanatory 
booklet, also copies of The Bill of 
Rights and The Mayflower Compact. 
“Preamble” bookmarks were placed in 
the children’s reading room and were 
eagerly used by the young readers. 

The librarian reported that these ex- 
hibits received much favorable com- 
ment. All materials supplied by the 
Chapter (except the flags) were do- 
nated to the library for future use. 

HELEN G. VELTRI 
National Defense Chairman 

Morrison (Morrison, Ill.). At the 
December meeting the chairman of 
genealogical records, Mrs. Carl A. 
Ritchie, reported that her committee 
has finished a 2-year project, that of 
visiting, tabulating, and recording all 
graves not previously registered in the 
west half of Whiteside County. They 
visited 33 cemeteries, family burial 
plots, communal burial places, and lone 
graves. Approximately 5,000 graves 
were recorded. 

Three copies of their report were 
sent to the State Genealogical Chair- 
man, Mrs. George R. Womack, to be 
bound. They will be placed in the 
Illinois State Library at Springfield, 
the Newberry Library in Chicago, and 
the National Archives in Washington. 
A fourth copy is being bound by the 
local Chapter and will be placed 
the library at Morrison. 

After studying the township maps at 
the courthouse and writing to the su- 
pervisors of the 13 townships for a 
list of burial places within their juris- 
diction, the committee went to work. 
Permission to enter was obtained when 
the burial place was on private prop- 
erty. In some instances the tabulators 
had to park their cars along the road 
and hike miles to reach some secluded 
burial place. 

Many of the old stones had to be 
rubbed with chalk to bring out the in- 
scription. Many markers had fallen 
to the ground and were partly covered 
with sod, making use of a trowel and 
spade necessary. Some stones were 


completely covered by a _ blanket of 
leaves, which had to be removed. Some 
were broken into pieces and had to be 
put together like a jigsaw puzzle, 
while others were so badly worn by 
the elements of nature that they could 
not be read. The project is now com- 
pleted and the committee hopes that 
their efforts may help in locating the 
graves of the pioneers of Whiteside 
County. 
M. KLEINEHRADT 
Press Chairman 


Simon Kenton and Elizabeth 
Kenton (Covington and _ Erlanger, 
Ky.) invited Kentucky Daughters to 
attend ceremonies at the grave of Simon 
Kenton at Urbana, Ohio; over 50 assem- 
bled at a point on the banks of the Ohio 
River in Covington, where Kenton had 
gathered a hardy band of Indian fight- 
ers and planned new campaigns into 
the Ohio Territory. The Daughters also 
journeyed to the historic city of Leb- 
anon, Ohio, to visit Glendower Museum 
and to hold a meeting at the Golden 
Lamb Inn, a place famous through 
Ohio and Kentucky from 1803 to the 
present. 

The meeting opened with an invoca- 
tion by Mrs. Clinton White, Chaplain, 
Simon Kenton Chapter. Mrs. Robert 
Hume, State Chaplain, who served as 
general chairman of the pilgrimage, 
introduced Mrs. Vicent Anderson, Re 
gent, Simon Kenton Chapter, and Mrs. 
Angelo Rusconi, Regent, Elizabeth 
Kenton Chapter, who warmly welcomed 
the group. Mrs. F. Clagett Hoke. 
State Regent of Kentucky, and Mrs. 
Charles R. Petree, State Regent of 
Ohio, brought special greetings, as 
also did the following honored guests: 
Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis, Honorary 
State Regent of Kentucky and Past 
Historian General; Dr. Winona Stevens 
Jones, Honorary State Regent of Ken- 
tucky and past Vice President Gen- 
eral; Mrs. Fred Osborne, Vice Regent 
of Kentucky; Mrs. Wilson Evans, State 
Librarian of Kentucky; Mrs. W. E. 
Bach, State Membership Chairman and 
past State Historian; Mrs. William 
Weiss, State Genealogical Chairman; 
Mrs. Charles Allphin, Chairman, 
Friends of the Museum; and Mrs. 
Calvin Weakley, District Publicity 
Chairman. Officers and members of 
the following Chapters were in attend- 
ance: Capt. John Waller, Lexington, 
Fincastle, Boone County, Mary Inglis, 
Capt. John Lillard, Limestone, Ketura 
Moss Taylor, Jemima Johnson and the 
Simon and Elizabeth Kenton Chapters. 
Mrs. Joseph Schweer, past Regent of 
the latter, served as Registrar, and 
Mrs. W. Baxter Harrison, Organizing 
Regent, Simon Kenton Chapter, intro- 
duced the guests. 

Following the luncheon, Mrs. Hoke 
gave an informative talk on Fruits of 
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Our American Heritage. The pilgrim- 
age continued on through Old Town 
where Kenton had suffered through 
months of bad treatment as a prisoner 
of the Indians, to the Kenton estate to 
tour the house, herb garden, and 
grounds and, finally to Oakdale Ceme- 
tery at Urbana, where Mrs. Robert 
Livingston, Regent of Urbana Chapter, 
and more than 60 members of that 
Chapter met the Kentuckians to join 
in a service at the grave of the beloved 
pioneer. The service was conducted by 
Mrs. Hoke, State Regent; Mrs. Robert 
Hume, State Chaplain; Mrs. Anderson 
and Mrs. Rusconi, Regents of the Ken- 
ton Chapters, Mrs. Charles Allphin 
and Mrs. Fred Ruppel, Chaplain, Simon 
Kenton Chapter. In token of his great 
service, a memorial wreath and_ the 
flags of the United States and the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky were 
planted at his grave. Mrs. W. Baxter 
Harrison, Organizing Regent, Simon 
Kenton Chapter and past State Chap- 
lain, addressed the group on Simon 
Kenton, Pioneer. After recounting 
many episodes of this “tall, kindly, 
dignified youth who had a great capac- 
ity for friendship that served him well 
as a scout, spy, and warrior,” Mrs. 
Harrison concluded, “it is not enough 
that a man be great but also that he 
arrives at the right time and Simon 
Kenton came at the proper season.” 
His grave is marked by a monument 
erected by Ohio in 1884. 

Following the service, Mrs. Petree, 
State Regent of Ohio, addressed the 
combined group, and an invitation was 
extended by Mrs. Livingston to a re- 
ception and tea at the historic home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Erret Lewis at Nut- 
wood Place, formerly the home of Wil- 
liam Ward, who with Kenton came to 
Ohio from Kentucky in response to 
his enthusiasm over this region. Mr. 
Lewis showed the group some of Ken- 
ton’s personal possessions, including a 
handsome cherry four-poster bed and 
some documents, and told of the early 
history of the community and of Ken- 
ton, who was instrumental in its found- 
ing. Mr. Charles Downey of Urbana, 
a direct descendant of Kenton, added 
that Simon Kenton was born in Fau- 
quier County, Va., in 1755 and, after 
spending some years in Kentucky, went 
to Ohio where he died in 1836. 

Following a delightful tea arranged 
by Mrs. Edwin L. English, Vice Regent 
of the Urbana Chapter and assisted by 
many Chapter members, the Kentuck- 
ians returned home with the earnest 
hope that the Ohio Daughters would 
make a similar pilgrimage to Ken- 
tucky in the near future to visit the 
lands settled by Kenton during his 
earlier life. 

Lucy T. Hume 


State Chaplain 
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General Joseph Winston (Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.). During 1958 the 
Chapter presented a valuable walnut 
hanging corner cupboard, Queen Anne 
in period, made between 1740-1750, to 
Old Salem Restoration. The cupboard 
has been placed in the keeper’s room 
of Salem Tavern, and an _ engraved 
bronze plaque, denoting the contribu- 
tion, has been placed on it. The tavern 
was the first building erected in Salem 
and as a house museum; it now offers 
visitors a glimpse into one of the 
South’s best known inns. 


(Left to right) Mrs. Lee C. King, Ist Vice Re- 
gent and Mrs. Samuel A. Harris, Regent, in 
front of corner cupboard presented by chap- 
ter to Old Salem Restoration, holding epaulets, 
sword and belt of General Joseph Winston. 
These items have been loaned to Wachovia 
Historical Museum in Old Salem by John S. 
Winston, descendant of General Winston. 


At State Conference the Chapter was 
awarded first prize for regular adver- 
tising in D.A.R. Macazine. The Chap- 
ter presented D.A.R. spoons to two 
pages serving at State Conference and 
attained national gold and State honor 
rolls. 

Clothing and cash were sent to Cross- 
nore School. The Chapter’s scholar- 
ship boy was remembered at Christmas 
and on his birthday by personal gifts 
from individual members and a check 
from the chapter treasury. Five Good 
Citizens, sponsored by the Chapter, 
were guests of honor at one meeting. 

Mrs. William D. Holmes, State Re- 
gent, and Mrs. Noah Burfoot, State 
Corresponding Secretary, were guests 
during the year. A luncheon was given 
in their honor at the Twin City Club 
before the Chapter meeting at Forsyth 
Country Club. 

Mrs. W. O. Spencer, past Vice Pres- 
ident General, past State Regent, and 
now Honorary State and Chapter Re- 
gent, was honored by the Chapter on 
the 40th anniversary of her election as 
State Regent of North Carolina. 

Chapter officers are: Mrs. Samuel 
A. Harris, Regent; Mrs. Lee C. King, 
Ist Vice Regent; Mrs. J. C. Casstevens, 
2d Vice Regent; Mrs. Taylor Bynum, 


Chaplain ; 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. D. H. Wil- 
cox, Assistant Secretary; Mrs. Ernest 


Yarbrough, Corresponding Secretary; 


Mrs. W. O. Spencer, Jr., 


Miss Nannie Dodson, Treasurer; Miss _ 


Agnes Dodson, Registrar; Mrs. Ralph = 


Parrish, Historian; Mrs. Ben L. Stan- 


field, Librarian; Mrs. W. O. Spencer, ce 


Sr., Parliamentarian. 
Ros_yN SOUTHERLAND Harris 
Regent 


Abigail Bartholomew (Daytona 


Beach, Fla.). The year 1958 has been — 


a very active and interesting one for 
this Chapter. 


Its 50th Anniversary was observed — 


May 26 with a luncheon in the Ocean 


Room at the Daytona Plaza Hotel. As — 


this event was a milestone that needed 
special recognition, the speakers’ table 
was beautiful with three French 
epergnes filled with gold marigolds. 
A three-tiered birthday cake topped 


with golden roses was cut by one of © 


our members who has been a member 
of the D.A.R. for 60 years. Golden- 


yellow corsages 


bers. 

Mrs. H. K. Hamilton, Chapter Re- 
gent, gave a brief history of the local 
Chapter, which was organized by Miss 
Kathryn E. Thorp with 13 charter 
members, none of whom are now liv- 
ing. But our Chapter has the good 
fortune to number among its member- 
ship five who have been members of 
the national organization for 50 years 
or more. 

Abigail Bartholomew, for whom our 
chapter was named, was born in 1755 
in upper New York State and was 
with her husband at Middle Fort in 


Albany County during the years 1779- — 


1786. When Indians and Tories at- 
tacked the fort she engaged in run- 
ning bullets, and by night the fort was 
saved, 

Mrs. Hamilton introduced the State 
officers and other guests of honor. 
Mrs. Jackson E. Stewart, State Regent 
of Florida, responded by discussing, 
The Spirit of the D.A.R. Music by 
the Seabreeze High School choral 
group under the direction of Mrs. C. 
E. Heft rendered This Is My Country 
and The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

In closing Mrs. Hamilton said, “Ma 
we continue to carry the inextinguish- 
able spark which fires the soul of pa- 
triots, so that fifty years hence, our 
footprints, like others, may be seen 
in the sands of time.” 

Adding to the activities of the year, 
on Memorial Day a flagpole was dedi- 
cated, and a flag that had been flown 
over the Capitol in Washington was 


presented to the City of Daytona Beach | 


by the Abigail Bartholomew Chapter, 
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were worn by the — 
board members, honor guests, past Re- | 
gents and the 50-year D.A.R. mem- — 
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D.A.R.; the Chapter Regent made the 
presentation. 

Those participating were the com- 
mander of the American Legion, Sea- 
breeze High School Band, and mem- 
bers of the beautification board of 
Daytona Beach, who placed decorations 
around the flagpole, which had been 


MEE 


donated by the City Council. : 
Guiapys P. SHROYER 


Chapter Historian 


Major Thomas Wickes (Douglas- 
ton, Long Island, N. Y.) conducted 
its annual national defense meeting on 
Thursday night, November 13, 1958, at 
All Saints Episcopal Church in Bay- 
side, N. Y. 

The Chapter was honored to present 
the guest speaker, Admiral Edwin 
Schanze. In addition to members of 
our Chapter, about 75 members of 
patriotic organizations in the commu- 
nity as well as friends attended. 

Admiral Schanze spoke on Types 
of Forces in the United States Navy. 
He emphasized the importance of main- 
taining naval strength and explained 
in detail the various duties and re- 
sponsibilities of each branch of the 
Navy. A graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University and the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Admiral Schanze has served 
in the capacities of engineering officer, 
communications officer, and command- 
ing officer of many Navy ships. He 
participated in eight campaigns during 
World War II and served in the Ko- 
rean action. 

Among the guests of honor were 
Captain Edwin Callahan, commanding 
officer of the United States Naval 
Training Devices Center, Sands Point, 
L. I. From the same installation were 
Colonel K. Hunter, associate director, 
Commander D. Poole, executive officer, 
and Commander G. C. Waters, con- 
tracting officer. Many members of local 
American Legion posts attended. 


(Left to right) Mrs. William J. O’Brien, Vice 
Regent and Program Chairman introduces 
Admiral Schanze to the Chapter Regent, Mrs. 
Alexander Anderson. 


The meeting opened when the Re- 
gent, Mrs. Alexander Anderson, asked 
that the invocation be given by the 
Reverend Alexander R. McKechnie, 
rector of All Saints Episcopal Church, 
Great Neck. The Pledge of Allegiance 
was led by Mrs. J. Monroe Stebbins, 
flag chairman. Mrs. James Bryson ac- 
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companied the singing of the National 
Anthem. A brief address of welcome 
was given by the Reverend Elmer 
Horstman, rector of Bayside All Saints 
Church. 

Two past Regents, Mrs. Richard 
Mann and Mrs. Harold Olsen, presided 


at the tea table. 


Mituicent ANDERSON, Regent 


Anna Warner Bailey (Groton, 
Conn.). The 177th anniversary of the 
Battle of Groton Heights was com- 
memorated September 6, 1958, by the 
Anna Warner Bailey Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, of 
Groton, Conn., when the chapter dedi- 
cated a Millstone Memorial Monument 
on the Fort Griswold Parklet located 
on Thames street on the bank of the 
Thames River, to 38 Prisoners of War. 


Philip Schuyler Dey, Jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Schuyler Dey of Light- 
house Point Noank, unveiled the monu- 
ment assisted by John M. Spicer, Carl 
R. Safford, Jr., William C. Spicer 3rd, 
and Jon F. Scheiber, all descendants 
of patriots who fought in the battle. 

Mrs. Edward L. Weeks, chapter Re- 
gent, in her welcome address gave a 
brief outline of the background for the 
occasion. 

The observance climaxed a 19-year 
effort by the Anna Warner Bailey chap- 
ter to have located on the parklet a 
monument commemorating the depar- 
ture of the 38 prisoners taken in the 
Groton Battle during the Revolutionary 
War. The monument stands on the 
approximate site where these prisoners 
were made to wade into the river to 
board ships to be taken by the British 
to New York. 

The old millstone was donated by 
Mrs. Billings F. S. Crandall, a past 
Regent of the chapter, and her hus- 
band. The millstone is on top of a 
circular field-stone foundation in a 
tilted position. It is inscribed with the 
following words: “In honor of 38 pa- 
triots who were carried as prisoners 
in boats to New York from this shore 
after the Battle of Groton Heights, 
September 6, 1781. 

Mrs. Weeks also paid tribute to Mrs. 
Edward E. Spicer, Mr. and Mrs. Cran- 
dall, Miss .M. Adelaide Randall and 
Mrs. Harry C. Brogan, who worked to 
achieve this monument. 
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An appropriate ceremony preceded 
the unveiling and included the invo- 
cation by the Rev. Malcolm S. Crook, 
pastor of the Groton Congregational 
church; Pledge of Allegiance, led by 
Mrs. Charles E. Schugrue with Boy 
Scouts Walter Dembo and William 
Blaisdell as flag bearer and color 
guard; a Tribute by the Rev. Roger 
Geer Dissell, rector of Bishop Seabury 
Episcopal church; trumpet solo, Amer- 
ica the Beautiful, by Richard Cadwell 
Dolan; benediction by the Rev. Mr. 
Crooks and Taps by Richard Dolan. 

The parklet, a Fort Griswold tract, 
has been landscaped by the Connecticut 
State Commission of Parks and For- 
ests. Preservation of the tract is a con- 
tinuing effort of the Anna Warner 
Bailey Chapter. 

Fifty persons gathered at the park- 
let under overcast skies to attend the 
ceremonies. 

Mrs. HELEN C. SCHEIBER 
Press Relations Chairman 


Ranger (Portsmouth, N. H.). On 
November 8, 1958, Mrs. Forrest Faye 
Lange, State Regent of New Hamp- 
shire and past Regent of the chapter 
of Portsmouth was honored by her 
Chapter at a testimonial luncheon at 
the Women’s City Club in Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

Judge William W. Treat, Governor 
of the Society of Colonial Wars of 
New Hampshire, as the speaker stressed 
the constant need for reemphasizing 
the basic concepts of the American 
way of life. He stated that the men 
and women of patriotic organizations 
were being depended upon more and 
more to remind our generation of the 
great traditions upon which our coun- 
try was founded. 

The luncheon was attended by nearly 
100 D.A.R. members from over New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 


(Left to right) Judge Wm. W. Treat; Mrs. 
Forrest F. Lange, State Regent of N. H.; Mrs. 
Jerauld McDermott, Regent, Ranger Chapter. 


Among the guests were Mrs. David 
W. Anderson, Past National Vice- 
President General; Mrs. Thomas W. 
McConkey, State Vice Regent; Mrs. 
Paul W. George, State Recording Sec- 
retary; Mrs. Ira A. Brown, State Cor- 
responding Secretary; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bryant Jackson, State Treasurer; Mrs. 
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Maurice A. Poor, State Registrar; Mrs. 
David V. Prugh, State Historian; Miss 
Eleanor H. Allard, State Librarian; 
Mrs. James B. Perry, State Auditor, 
and many past State Regents, present 
Chapter Regents and State committee 
chairmen. 

Mrs. Nile E. Faust, State Senior 
President of the C.A.R., and Mrs. Ada 
B. Helmbreck, Regent of Old York 
Chapter, York, Maine, and Mrs. Wm. 
A. Bemis, Regent, of St. John de 
Crevecoeur Chapter, St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., were also present. 

Mrs. Jerauld McDermott, Regent of 
Ranger Chapter, presided over the pro- 
gram, and Past Chapter Regents served 
as hostesses for the occasion. 

EvizaBETH J. McDERMOTT 
Regent 


David Demarest (River Edge, 
N. J.). The gravestones of three Revo- 
lutionary War soldiers were dedicated 
on Veterans’ Day, November 11, 1958, 
at the 1677 French Burying Ground in 
New Milford, N. J., by the chapter. 


(Left to right) Arthur Hensley of Boy Scout 
Troop #78 blows taps over grave of Uzal 
Meeker, a Ist Lt. in Washington's army, during 
ceremonies which also included Mrs. Benj. 
Martorelli, Regent of David Demarest Chap- 
ter; Henry Schuldt of New Milford American 
Legion Post 217; and Mayor Mario R. LaBar- 
bera of New Milford. 


Members of Boy Scout Troop 78 
took part in the program, since they 
see to keeping the area clean, as did 
members of the local American Legion 
Post 217, with whose help the markers 
were acquired from Washington. 

Presiding over the ceremonies was 
Mrs. Benjamin Martorelli, Regent of 
the David Demarest Chapter, who in- 
troduced the chapter historian, Mrs. 
Harold Vasios; the latter reported 
briefly on the three soldiers receiving 
new stones—Petrus Demarest, Uzal 
Meeker, and John Van Norden. Guest 
speakers included Mayor Mario La- 
Barbera, Harry W. Dobson (President 
of the Bergen County Historical Soci- 
ety), Voorhis D. Demarest (President 
of the Demarest Family Association), 
Scoutmaster Fred Smith of Troop 78, 
and Henry Schuldt, sergeant-at-arms of 
Post 217. Reverend C. Roger Burkins, 
pastor of the Gloria Dei Lutheran 
Church, gave the invocation and bene- 
diction. 

Of the approximately 150 graves of 
early Americans in this cemetery, 10 
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are known to be those of soldiers. The 
stones presented replaced three that 
had deteriorated due to the elements. 
(Mrs. Bens. 0.) 
Regent 


Rodeo de las Aguas (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.) completed its Chapter 
year last June 14 by having an annual 
Flag Day luncheon at the Santa Inez 
Inn. Table decorations were quite 
unique, as Mrs. Standifer Sholars, who 
was in charge, created original dolls. 
They were dressed as Betsy Ross sit- 
ting in her rocking chair, holding the 
13-star flag on her lap. The dolls were 
placed in the center as well as at both 
ends of the table. Thirty members 
and guests were present. 

The meeting was opened by the Re- 
gent, Mrs. William H. Gunther, after 
which the invocation was given. An 
interesting program began with the 
salute to the Flag of the United States 
of America and the singing of the Na- 
tional Anthem. The story of the flag 
was given by Mrs. Lewis P. Summers. 
Mrs. James R. Sterkel told the history 
of the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag. Mrs. Lester M. Powell, State 
Corresponding Secretary, installed the 
new officers. 

It was decided at this meeting that 
the members collect and save Indian- 
head nickels during the summer and 
present them to the Indian orphanage 
in Ontario, Calif. This was done at 
our meeting in October, and a purse 
of $40 was presented to Princess Tsi- 
nina Blackstone, who was our guest 
speaker. Princess Tsinina told of the 
orphanage that she sponsors. Pictures 
were shown of the children as well as 
of tribe members, who are in dire 
need of many supplies. Our Chapter 
helps to support the Indian center in 
Los Angeles as well as other California 
Indians. We have contributed clothing, 
food, and cash at each Christmas. 

We also send boxes of clothing to 
our approved schools—Tamassee, Kate 
Duncan Smith, and Crossnore which 
reach them by Christmas. 

Late in June a benefit card party 
was held at the home of Mrs. R. 
Mitchell McClure. A sizable sum was 
raised to carry on our work for both 
State and the National Society. 

The Chapter has succeeded in making 
the Gold Honor Roll since the first 
year it. was organized, January 12, 
1956. This testifies to its ambitions 
and purposes in making it a Chapter 
dedicated to D.A.R. policies and com- 
munity service. 

Mrs. Witt1am H. GuNTHER 
Regent 


Capt. Alexander Quarrier Chap- 
ter (Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fla.) cele- 
brated State Regents’ Day at its No- 
vember 12 meeting with a beautifully 


_ the event. 


John S. Rozelle, who was hostess for 


The presence of our charming and 
brilliant State Regent, Mrs. Jackson | 


tion for our D.A.R. work. Mrs. Stewart — 
was guest speaker. Her talk was par- 
ticularly enlightening, as she reminded 
us of the many important “firsts” that 
can be credited to our D.A.R. — 
zation. 
Other delightful and distinguished 
guests present to help us celebrate this _ 
important day and whose presence was 
a great inspiration to each member of 
our Chapter were: Our own Vice Pres- 
ident General, Mrs. Harold Foor Mach- 
lan; State Vice Regent, Mrs. George 
C. Estill; State Registrar, Mrs. Alfred 
W. Neeb, and District Director, Mrs. 
Walter F. Van Landingham. 


Mrs. |. K. Renneisen, (seated); (standing I. to 
r.) Mrs. Jackson E. Stewart, Florida State Re- 
gent; Mrs. Harold F. Machlan, national vice 
president general; Mrs. George C. Estill, state 
vice regent; Mrs. John S. Rozelle, chapter 
regent; Mrs. Alfred W. Neeb, state registrar 
and Mrs. Walter F. Vanlandingham, district © 
director. 


Miss Julia Russ, musical director of - 
city schools, sang a group of Amer- 
ican folk songs, accompanying herself 
on the autoharp. Mrs. R. D. Worten, 
a past Chapter Regent, delighted us 
with several soprano solos. : 

Contacts made at this affair broad- — 
ened the vision of each of our Chapter — 
members and gave us new understand- | 
ing of the richness of life, that may be 
ours through free and intimate con- 
tacts our D.A.R. so beautifully devel-— 


Mrs. B. Haypen 


Chairman of Press Relations 


Independence Hall (Philadelphia, 
Pa.). Sixty years ago the National 
Board of Management granted to the - 
application of 18 members-at-large au- 
thority to form a new Chapter in Phila- 
delphia, to be named Independence 
Hall. The following year the charter 
was presented in the Supreme Court 
Room of Independence Hall by the 
State Regent. The First Annual Char- 
ter Day luncheon followed the cere 
monies. 

Membership now averages 200 mem- 
bers. All requirements of State and — 
National Societies have been fulfilled - 
with enthusiasm and pride. 

To commemorate the first meeting © 
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appointed tea and musical program at 
the home of the Chapter Regent, Mrs. 
E. Stewart, gave us all renewed inspira- 
R 
F ‘a TE 
is 
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60 years ago, a service was held in 
Independence Hall at 11 o’clock, De- 
cember 13, 1958, with the Regent, Mrs. 
Earle F. Jacobs, presiding. Following 
the service, a gala luncheon was held 
at the Barclay Hotel. Beautiful Christ- 
mas greens adorned the tastefully set 
tables. As everyone sang “Happy Birth- 
day, dear Chapter,” a large cake was 
cut by a 50-year member, Dr. Clara 
H. McGuigan, who is an active 95- 
year-old. Fifty-Year membership pins 
were presented to Mrs. W. Stanford 
Hilton and Mrs. Howard Earle Cupitt. 

The highlight of the festivities was 
the challenging message, Preserving 
Intrinsic Values, brought to us by our 
beloved Miss Gertrude Carraway, Hon- 
orary President General, who had 
traveled through “rain, sleet, and snow” 
from: New Bern, N. C., to join 125 
members and friends in celebrating 
this momentous occasion. 

Anna S. McCaskey 
Chapter Historian 


Western Shores (Long Beach, 
Calif.). Mrs. Sarah L. Garrow, oldest 
member of Western Shores Chapter 
and the oldest woman voter of Santa 
Clara County, is 99 years old and 
makes her home with her daughter, 
Mrs. G. W. Fieger, in San Jose. She 
is shown here looking at her beloved 
flag, soon to have another star. She 
is active and showed great interest in 
the November election, and while she 
cannot attend her Chapter meetings, 
follows them carefully from her year- 
book program. 


With a program on “Our Constitu- 
tion” Mrs. Charles H. Tointon, Regent, 
began the 34th chapter year. An in- 
teresting report on Continental Con- 
gress last April was given by Mrs. Al- 


fred Willett. Western Shores has 
shown great interest in all phases of 
national defense, highlighting preser- 
vation of the Constitution and keeping 
informed on subversive Mental Health 
lines. 

Each year we give Good Citizenship 
medals to six Junior High Schools and 
entertain them and their mothers at 
our Flag Day program and luncheon. 
Two Good Citizen pins are presented 
to senior high girls and they and their 
mothers are entertained at our Reci- 
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procity luncheon, a meeting of the five 
Long Beach D.A.R. chapters. The girl 
homemaker, chosen from a senior high 
sewing class, is presented with a 
D.A.R. teaspoon, and she and _ her 
mother are entertained at our patriotic 
tea in February. At the June com- 
mencement, we present an R.O.T.C. 
bronze medal to the outstanding cadet 
of the unit. History medals are given 
to a boy and a girl for the best history 
essays in three junior high schools 
and history certificates to a boy or 
girl for the second best essay. 

For community service we provide 
birthday cakes once a month to a 
ladies’ ward in the Long Beach Gen- 
eral Hospital for tuberculars and at 
Christmas we take up a collection and 
give each member of the ward a new 
$1 bill with a Christmas greeting. 

We also contribute to the D.A.R. 
Schools—Tamassee and Kate Duncan 
Smith—and to the Indian school, St. 
Mary’s. 

Mrs. GEORGE BAUMGARTNER 


Joseph Gravely (Danville, Va.). 
“The fruits of freedom were ob- 
tained in this country at a great price,” 
said Delegate C. Stuart Wheatley in an 
address to Joseph Gravely Chapter. 
November 21, 1958, at Country Club 
Inn. 

Wheatley began with the Revolu- 
tionary War, which he termed a “War 
of Liberty” and then discussed the 
drafting of the Constitution, empha- 
sizing especially the origin of the 
judicial branch, sovereignty of the 
States, the influx of immigration, so- 
cialist inflation, and the origin of the 
phrase, “law of the land.” 

He concluded his speech with re- 
marks about the massive resistance 
policy of Virginia, which was followed 
by an open forum. 

The dinner, which drew a large 
number of members and guests, was 
held to celebrate the sixth anniversary 
of the Chapter’s founding, the theme 
of the program being The Fruits of 
Freedom, in line with the National 
D.A.R. theme this year. 

Adding to the program were musical 
selections by Mrs. John Carr, vocalist, 
who was accompanied at the piano by 
Mrs. Maury Slaughter. 

Mrs. Winston F. Edwards, Regent. 
welcomed the guests, who included 
Mrs. Wheatley, Mrs. Landon R. Wyatt, 
Mrs. E. M. Perkinson, and Mrs. E. D. 
Thomas. 

Taking part in the rituals were Mrs. 
W. C. McCubbins and Mrs. Payton R. 
Hatcher. Mrs. Carl A. Taylor, Chap- 
ter defense chairman, introduced the 
speaker; others responsible for the suc- 
cess of the affair were Mrs. Donald 
Haye and Mrs. A: L. Shelton, who 
made the dinner arrangements; Mrs. 
Charles Wilson, Jr., chairman of the 


decorations committee, assisted by 
Mrs. W. B. Hill, Jr., and Mrs. James 
R. Lockerman, Jr.- Mrs. Robert Stem- 
bridge, Mrs. Bernard Mann, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Adams, Miss Sarah Stembridge, 
Miss Bernice Wyatt, who served on 
the hospitality committee; and Mrs. J. 
L. Gatewood and Mrs. Taylor, who 
made reservations. 
Mrs. Danie, TRAYNHAM 
Publicity Chairman 


San Antonio Chapter (Ontario- 
Upland, Calif.). A striking illustra- 
tion of the interest of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in those 
who are “citizens by choice,” not birth, 
was given recently at a dinner meeting 
of San Antonio Chapter in the social 
parlors of the First Christian Church, 
Ontario. 


Champieux (State Regent), and Mrs. Elmer 
Seapy, Chapter Regent. 


As a surprise climax to the program, 
Mrs. John J. Champieux, State Regent, 
presented a medal to Joseph Visnak, 
prominent local business man. Lead- 
ing up to the announcement of the 
recipient of the decoration, only re- 
cently authorized by the D.A.R. to 
distinguished naturalized citizens out- 
standing in their community’s affairs, 
Mrs. Champieux told of Visnak’s jour- 
ney from his birthplace near Prague. 
Czechoslovakia, to this country as a 
young man. He worked his way through 
Northwestern University in Chicago. 
After establishing himself in the mer- 
chandising field in Chicago, Visnak 
moved west and continued his success- 
ful career with Pacific coast concerns. 
More recently he came to Ontario to 
take over Ostran’s department store. 
Accepting responsibilities of a citizen 
as well as a business man, Visnak has 
taken an active part in civic and charity 
drives and is prominent in work of the 
Association of Commerce and Industry. 

The presentation came as a complete 
surprise to Visnak and his wife, her- 
self an active D.A.R. Visnak came to 
California 28 years ago. He has been 
back to his native homeland only once, 
20 years ago, with Mrs. Visnak on 
their honeymoon. Their daughter, Jill, 
also attended the meeting. 

The State Regent, who was _intro- 
duced by Mrs. O. B. Thomson, held 
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the interest of her listeners with an 
account of work done in the educa- 
tional field, especially at the Kate 
Duncan Smith School in Alabama and 
the Tamassee School in South Caro- 
lina. Mrs. Champieux urged her lis- 
teners to keep a watchful eye on both 
State and national legislation in or- 
der to “preserve the heritage of free- 
dom left by our ancestors.” 

Presiding over the dinner session 
was Mrs. Elmer S. Seapy, Chapter 
Regent. She introduced special guests, 
Earl F. Riggs, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Union Veterans, and Mrs. Riggs, 
and Reverend Paul B. Kennedy, who 
gave the opening prayer. 


Himmarshee (Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla.) was joined by the Fort Lauder- 
dale Chamber of Commerce and the 
city of Fort Lauderdale at the public 
rededication ceremony of the Colee 
monument in Colee Hammock Park on 
Sunday, November 16, 1958, at 2:30 
p.m. The colorful affair was attended 
by several hundred residents, city off- 
cials, and a large group of Seminole 
Indians. A beautiful program of patri- 
otic and early American music was 
played by the American Legion Band. 


(Left to right) Mrs. Milo C. Winters, Regent of 
Francis Broward Chapter, N.S.D.A.R.; Mr. 
Harold W. Colee, a decendant of the sur- 
vivors of the Colee massacre; Mrs. Jackson E. 
Stewart, Florida State Regent; Mrs. George R. 
Cartwright, Regent of Himmarshee Chapter, 
N.S.D.A.R. 


The many distinguished speakers 
praised the efforts of the D.A.R. to 
preserve historical places and perpetu- 
ate the memory of pioneer leaders 
whose vision and determination re- 
sulted in developing beautiful Fort 
Lauderdale. The monument, marking 
the site of the Colee home, was first 
dedicated March 16, 1934, and was 
erected by Himmarshee Chapter. Mrs. 
George R. Cartwright, Regent, re- 
viewed the work of the Chapter for 
the past 25 years and many distin- 
guished guests who participated in the 
original dedication were introduced. 
About 28 members of the Colee family 
from various parts of Florida were 
present. The response to the many 
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speakers was made by the guest of 
honor, Harold W. Colee, who is now 
executive director of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Jacksonville, Fla. 
Dorotuy M. ALLEN 
Chairman, Press Relations 


Light Horse Harry Lee (Auburn, 
Ala.). In observance of Alabama Day 
the Chapter, with Admiral Semmes 
Chapter, U.D.C., met in the First Bap- 
tist Church on December 10. This is 
an annual occasion to which each mem- 
ber may bring a guest. 

Mrs. F. B. Coggin, President of the 
U.D.C. Chapter, presided during the 
varied program, which included piano 
selections by Mrs. Mollie Hollifield- 
Jones, past Regent of Light Horse 
Harry Lee Chapter; the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States, led by Mrs. Len Riley, Regent; 
salutes to the Alabama and Confed- 
erate Flags; and a song, “I Love to 
Live in Alabama,” by 10 first-grade 
girls. 

Mrs. Riley introduced Geoffrey Birt, 
the speaker of the day. He was born 
in England, trained with fellow stu- 
dents of the Royal Air Force at Max- 
well Air School in Montgomery, Ala., 
and gave service to England during 
World War II. In 1949 he returned 
to Montgomery and became a citizen; 
he is now Director of the Alabama 
Bureau of Publicity. He fascinated his 
audience and filled it with pride as 
he took them on a verbal tour of the 
State. Starting with the great Ten- 
nessee Valley, he traveled by water- 
way to resort areas, then past historic 
shrines through magnificent State parks 
and to the Birmingham area, the in- 
dustrial hub of the Southeast. He 
mentioned the “Little White House” 
of the Confederacy, the Admiral 
Semmes house at Mobile, the many col- 
leges, trade schools, and churches, and 
closed with mention of Fort Morgan 
and the Gulf area, where, from 1540 
until Alabama returned to the sister- 
hood of States, seven flags have flown 
over the region. 

More than 100 members and guests 
enjoyed this observance of Alabama 
Day. Among the interesting families 
represented is the Thomas Family, with 
members in both organizations. They 
are Miss Nan and Miss Willie Thomas 
and their sister, Mrs. Annie Noll. 
Their niece, Mrs. Len Riley, is Chap- 
ter Regent. Their four great nieces 
are Mrs. Val Noa and the Misses Jean, 
Camilla, and Nancy Friel, the Chap- 
ter’s new Junior Members. Hostesses 
for tea were Mrs. W. A. Ruffin, Mrs. 
Frank Orr, Mrs. R. B. McGehee, Miss 
Isabel Goff, Mrs. Telfair Peet, and 
Mrs. W. W. Hill. 

Doris H. SwINcLe 

Press Relations Chairman 


Sand Hills (Hyannis, Nebr.) mem- | 


bers, pioneers, and friends gathered in — 
the City Park on October 26, 1958 to — 
dedicate a plaque honoring the found- 


‘ers and early pioneers of this great — 


cattle country. 3 
The plaque was placed here by Sand — 
Hills Chapter. It has the names of the — 


first four men who came to this site 


in 1886 in a covered wagon inscribed © 
upon it. They were H. R. Dellinger | 
and John S. Dellinger (father and 
son), General Russo White, and Pascal | 
A. Allwood. John S. Dellinger filed — 
for a homestead on the land where the © 
town of Hyannis now stands. 


Left to right, Mrs. George S. Petersen, Chap- 
ter Regent; Mrs. Folsom H. Gates, State Re- — 
gent, and Mrs. Thomas Quinn, Chaplain. ; 


The high school band played “The | 
Star Spangled Banner” and the Cub © 
Scouts presented the colors, closing — 
with the band playing “God Bless — 
America.” Mrs. Folsom H. Gates. — 
State Regent of Nebraska, dedicated 
the plaque, assisted by the Chapter 
Chaplain. C. L. Bond, president of the — 
city council, accepted the plaque in | 
behalf of the City. Owing to the ex- 
tremely cold day with snow flakes in 
the air, immediately after the dedica- 
tion ceremony the group moved to the © 
parish hall to complete the program. — 

Other speakers included Jack Zeller, | 
Commander of the American Legion; — 
Mrs. Fritz Malm, President of the © 
Legion Auxiliary; Mrs. Folsom H. | 
Gates, State Regent of Nebraska; and © 
Mrs. Reuben E. Knight of Alliance, a — 
Past Vice-President General, who also — 
helped to organize Sand Hills Chapter | 
20 years ago, while she was State Re- — 
gent. 

Out-of-town guests were Mrs. John 
Allnutt of Greeley, Colo., who was an 
honored guest; Mrs. Walter O. Gray 
of Worland, Wyo., a daughter of James | 
H. Forbes, one of the early pioneers. 
Mrs. E. E. Barr of Denver, Colo., sent 
special greetings. Her late husband, — 
Dr. E. E. Barr, was the only doctor 
here in the early 1900's. 

The afternoon closed with a tea hour. 
Guests were the early pioneers (none 
under 76 years). 

Mrs. W. H. Curtiss 

Chapter Treasurer 
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Benjamin Hawkins (Cuthbert, 
Ga.). This Chapter was named for 
Benjamin Hawkins, a Princeton man 
who, during his term of service with 
the Continental Congress, began to 
work with the Indians and was sent to 
Georgia as one of the commissioners 
to foster amicable relations with the 
Indians, who were allied with the 
British. He founded Fort Hawkins 
near Macon, Ga., in 1796. 

A highlight of this year was our 
March meeting, when we honored our 
Organizing Regent, Mrs. Annie Kate 
Walker, and presented her with a 50- 
year pin. On February 5, 1908, she 
became a member of the Nathaniel 
Macon Chapter in Macon, Ga. After 
a few years she moved to Cuthbert and 
in November, 1913, the Georgia State 
Regent, Mrs. Sheppard S. Foster, made 
an inspiring speech in Cuthbert, and 
plans were made to organize a chapter. 
Mrs. Walker was appointed Organiz- 
ing Regent and on January 28, 1914, 
the Chapter was confirmed. Mrs. 
Walker has been Regent twice, has 
held many other offices as well as 
State office and State chairmanships, 
given history awards yearly, and is 
active in all phases of D.A.R. work, 
as well as helping scores of people 
with their D.A.R. and S.A.R. papers 
and other organizations. 


(Left to right) Junior member Mrs. Richard 
Mathews, Mrs. N. M. Walker, daughter of 
Mrs. Annie K. Walker honored 50-year mem- 
ber cutting cake, Mrs. Vernon Phillips State 
J.A.C. Chairman and past Regent, placing pin 
on honoree at festive occasion. 


Therefore it was with justifiable 
pride that Mrs. R. F. Burgin, Regent, 
presented Mrs. Vernon Phillips, State 
Junior American Citizen Chairman, 
who had the. pleasure of introducing 
Mrs. Walker and pinning the 50-year 
pin on the honor guest. We have a 
membership of 50 and have been on 
the National Gold Honor Roll and 
State Honor Roll for a number of years. 
The posters in the background were on 
conservation and were made by the 
high school pupils, who received cash 
awards after an educational program. 

Mrs. Frep W. Gay, Regent 


Chapter Names Needed 
Please give the name of your chapter 
when sending in ads or sub 
our magazine. 
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Francois Vallé (Potosi, Mo.) held 
dedication services November 11, 1958, 
at the bronze plaque erected at Potosi 
“in memory of Revolutionary soldiers 
buried in Washington County.” The 
ceremonies were part of the annual 
observance of Veterans’ Day by Cordia- 
Humphrey Post, American Legion. 


Mrs. C. H. Cozean, State Chaplain, Missouri 
State Society, D.A.R., unveiling the plaque. 


A parade ended at the Court House 
lawn, where the colors were presented 
at the plaque and the National Anthem 
was played by the Potosi High School 
Band. The Pledge of Allegiance was 
led by Miss Jenna Logan, Past Regent 
and Past State D.A.R. Chairman of 
the Flag Committee. 

Invocation was by the Reverend AI- 
phonse Hoormann, pastor of the histo- 
ric Church of St. Joacheim, Old Mines, 
Missouri (oldest Catholic Church in 
Washington County). 

Mrs. C. H. Cozean, State Chaplain, 
unveiled the plaque and gave the 
D.A.R. dedicatory ritual with military 
ritual by the American Legion Com- 
mander. 

Miss Vallé Higginbotham, Regent of 
Francois Vallé Chapter, read the Roll 
of Honor and presented the plaque to 
the County Court and citizens of Wash- 
ington County on behalf of the Chap- 
ter. Revolutionary patriots honored on 
the plaque are: George Breckenridge, 
James Bryan, Benjamin Harrison, 
James Johnson, Thomas Madden, John 
Paul, and Joseph Reyburn, who served 
from Virginia; Miles Goforth, John 
Hawkins, William Sloan, and David 
Weger, from North Carolina; Daniel 
Phelps and Comfort Ruggles from 
Connecticut; and John Perry from 
Pennsylvania. 

The plaque was accepted for the 
citizens by the Reverend O. A. Bowers, 
pastor of the Potosi Methodist Church. 

Tribute was paid to veterans of all 
American wars by Henry C. Thomp- 
son, member of the Board of Directors, 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 

Following “America the Beautiful” 
by the high school band and quartet, 
the benediction was pronounced by 
the Reverend John W. Allen, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church, Caledonia, 
Missouri (oldest Presbyterian congre- 
gation west of the- Mississippi). 


VaLLE HiccrnsotHaM, Regent 
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Collis P. Huntington (Hunting. 
ton Park, Calif.). More than 60 guests 
attended the fifth anniversary tea of 
the Chapter in Patriotic Hall, Hunting- 
ton Park, on November 3, 1958. Mrs. 
O. Charles Shermer, Regent, presided. 

A holiday motif appropriate to Vet- 
erans’ Day and Thanksgiving domi- 
nated the table arrangements. Attend- 
ing guests were introduced; they were: 
Mrs. John J. Champieux, State Regent; 
Mrs. Edgar Atkinson Fuller, Honorary 
State Regent and past national officer; 
other State officers, State chairmen 
and vice chairmen, and Chapter Re- 
gents; and several visiting members of 
out-of-State Chapters. Four new mem- 
bers were presented: Mrs. Bland Cut- 
right, Mrs. Eugene Sacket, Mrs. Paul 
S. Chance; and Mrs. George W. 
Thompson. The State Regent spoke 
enthusiastically about the importance 
of achieving the State goal for the 
year under the theme, The Fruits of 
Freedom. Mrs. Champieux and Mrs. 
Fuller acquainted a foreign exchange 
student with the significance of The 
Declaration of Independence. 


(Left to right) Mrs. Edgar Atkinson Fuller, 
Honorary State Regent and past national offi- 
cer; Mrs. George W. Thompson, First Vice 
Regent and program chairman; Mrs. John J. 
Champieux, State Regent; Mrs. O. Charles 
Shermer, Chapter Regent; and Mlle. Maise 
Francoise Devaux, French exchange student. 


Mlle. Maise Francoise Devaux, a 17- 
year-old French exchange student at- 
tending Huntington Park Senior High 
School, gave a delightful narration 
comparing her life as a high-school 
student in her home country and in 
Huntington Park. She stressed the 
importance of Thanksgiving among 
the American people for the freedom 
they enjoy. Mrs. Ernest Ahnert, State 
U.S.O. Chairman (South), from the 
Milly Barrett Chapter of Hollywood, 
Calif., gave a short talk on Veterans’ 
Day and noted the importance of con- 
tinuing our interest in servicemen. 

Mrs. O. CHARLES SHERMER 
Regent 


De Walt Mechlin (Chicago, IIl.) 
sponsored its third annual “Beverly 
Doorsteps of 1958” in October. Tickets 
were sold for a tour of six neighbor- 
hood homes. Interesting architecture, 
interior decorating, antiques and 
treasures were featured. Community 
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neighborliness was stimulated because 
virtually every member contributed 
personal effort to arrangements for 
hostesses, sales, flowers, refreshments, 
publicity, etc. The substantial profits 
resulted in generous contributions to 
D.A.R. projects including a_ scholar- 
ship to Tamassee honoring Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hedges, a former Regent. 


In addition to the regular luncheon 
meetings, members have enjoyed such 
chapter events as the Vincennes Trail 
trip, a garden party, and a former 


Regents’ tea. The Chapter won rec- 
ognition for the largest attendance at 
the Fourth Division meeting; heard an 
address, Cold War in Education, by 
E. Merrill Root, whose recent book, 
Brain-Washing in the High Schools, 
caused much press and television com- 
ment; held a history-essay-writing con- 
test and a Christmas in Colonial Times 
talk. Many distinguished D.A.R. guests 
attended these affairs, including Mrs. 
Robert Beak (First Vice-President 
General), Mrs. J. Randolph Kennedy 
(Registrar General), Mrs. Ralph New- 
land (Curator General), Mrs. Charles 
Curtis (Vice-President General), Mrs. 
Henry Warner, other State officers, 
Regents, etc. 

Mrs. Len Young Smith, State Regent, 
was guest of honor for the January 
Story of the Vincennes Trail, narrated 
by Mrs. Albert G. Peters, State Regis- 
trar, with pictures. This trail from 
Vincennes, Ind., to the early Fort Dear- 
born in Chicago passes through our 
community. It was used by Indians, 
explorers, trappers, soldiers, and trav- 
elers and is well marked for historic 
events.* Many contributing cross trails 
became important highways. The fa- 
mous Portage Trail (103d Street) leads 
directly into Calumet Harbor, new 
world sea port. 

Queen Elizabeth II of England is 
expected for the 1959 dedication of this 
important feature of the St. Lawrence 
Sea-Way-Cal-Sag Channel development. 
The future possibilities of this harbor 
site, recommended to Congress in 1836 
by U.S. Army Lieutenant Jefferson 
Davis (later President of the Confed- 
erate States), now are being realized. 

*A De Walt Mechlin marker is 
featured in the advertising pages of 
the March 1959 issue. 

KaTuryn B. CRAMER 
Press Relations Chairman 
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Thronateeska (Albany, Ga.). 
Constitution Week activities of Throna- 
teeska Chapter, Mrs. Frank F. Faulk, 
Regent, and Mrs. James Lucas Pitt- 
man, national defense chairman, were 
as follows: 

A proclamation by the mayor, with 
picture, was published. The President 
of the Ministerial Association pledged 
the cooperation of the churches in 
giving special religious significance to 
the patriotic observance. Albany’s TV 
station carried appropriate TV flashes 
on television three times each day dur- 
ing the week. 

One hundred and twenty-six (126) 
spot readings by Chapter members 
were made over three radio stations. 

Two TV programs (20 minutes each) 
were given on the Constitution. Mrs. 
Sam Merritt, Georgia’s First Vice Re- 
gent and State Chairman of National 
Defense, led a round-table discussion 
on one of these programs. 

Three long editorials on our Consti- 
tution by the editor and the editor 
emeritus were published in the Albany 
Herald. 

The Boy Scouts cooperated. 

The manager of the local theatres 
pledged the showing of patriotic films 
during the week. 

All schools were asked to partici- 
pate in the observance, and several 
copies of The Preamble and of the 
Constitution were given to 14 schools. 

A hand-painted poster was placed 
in the Carnegie Library. 


Herald Staff Photo 
(Left to right) Mrs. J. L. Pittman, chapter na- 
tional defense chairman; P. G. King, Jr. of 
Dawson, state president, S.A.R., and speaker 
at the meeting; Mrs. Wallace Crouch, program 
chairman; Leo Leader, who presided at the 
meeting; and Mrs. Frank Faulk, regent. 


The windows of business establish- 
ments were decorated with material 
furnished by Thronateeska Chapter. 

Five hundred grace cards were dis- 
tributed to five of the leading restau- 
rants. 

The Rotary Club and Thronateeska 
Chapter had a joint luncheon meeting 
at which P. C. King, Jr., State Presi- 
dent of the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution, was the principal speaker. 

Flags were sold on the streets by 
A.C.A.R. society sponsored by the 
Thronateeska Chapter. 


Three pictures pertaining to Consti- 
tution week were published, as wer 
advance plans of Thronateeska Chap- 
ter Activities. 

Mrs. Frank F. Faux, Regent 


San Vicente (Santa Monica, Cal.).— 
Mrs. Ernest Blenkhorn (center), pres- — 
ident of the Santa Monica Board of 
Education, was recipient of the new 
Americanism Medal recently award 


by the San Vicente Chapter. Mrs. A. 
H. Lehman, Americanism chairman 
(right), past regent and past State 
Press Relations Chairman of Califor- 
nia and Mrs. B. E. Iler, regent, pre- 
sented the award in recognition of | 
Mrs. Blenkhorn’s “community service, — 
leadership, patriotism and trustworthi- 
ness.” Mrs. Blenkhorn, a native of 
Dunfermline, Scotland, was naturalized — 
in 1941. She had been active in com- 
munity, education and welfare projects — 
in Santa Monica for a number of years. 
GERTRUDE J. WISHART 
Press Chairman 


Fort Dearborn (Evanston, IIl.). 
September was a particularly exciting | 
and busy month for us, with three large 
projects culminating within a ie 
time. 

On the llth, the Ways and Means — 
Committee, of which Mrs. George W. 
Caspari is chairman, presented its an- 
nual benefit party, Musical Matinee, 
starring dramatic Sulie Harand in the 
lovely music of The Grace Moore 
Story. Mrs. Clyde M. Joice, past Re- | 
gent, with the help of the Social Com- 
mittee, served some 500 guests at a 
delicious buffet luncheon preceding the 
entertainment. In conjunction with the — 
benefit, the members of our Approved | 
Schools Committee, Mrs. Edward 
Gordy, chairman, held their annual 
Bazaar, displaying for sale the many 
beautiful articles made by them at 
their monthly meetings during the 
year. Both benefit and bazaar were 
financially, successful and met with 
pleased résponse from the members, 
guests, and friends who so whole- 
heartedly supported the projects. 

Simultaneously, our National De- 
fense Committee was working to bring 
Constitution Week into community 
focus. Personal calls were made by 
the chairman, Mrs. James Baird Jacob, — 
upon the mayor, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Evanston Review, radio station — 
WNMP, public libraries, and Evanston 
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Historical Society. As a result, the 
mayor officially proclaimed Constitu- 
tion Week, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce circularized merchants concern- 
ing patriotic window and flag displays. 
Schools and churches were contacted 
through school-board members and the 
Ministerial Association. All libraries 
featured displays of patriotic reading 
material. Daily radio messages were 
broadcast, including an interview with 
the Regent, and the Evanston Review 
emphasized the week with articles and 
a guest editorial by Mrs. Jacob. 

Highlight of the observance was the 
committee’s beautiful display in the 
Chamber of Commerce windows. In 
addition to our handsome national, 
State, and chapter flags, there were 
documents and color prints loaned by 
the Historical Society, cherished pos- 
sessions loaned by friends (including 
small color replicas of the Washington 
Memorial Window at Valley Forge 
Chapel and Washington’s Prayer) re- 
productions of Peale’s Washington and 
Turnbull’s Signing. These, with re- 
productions of the Constitution and 
Preamble and several early American 
histories, made the display glow with 
color and appeal. 

Mrs. W. Puitip McBripE 
Regent 


Santa Fe Trail Chapter (Trini- 
dad, Colo.) won the Lillian Thatcher 
trophy for the greatest percentage of 
increase in members in the Junior 
American Citizens Clubs, sponsored by 
the Chapter in 1958. Shown displaying 
the trophy is Miss Elizabeth Harris, 
Chairman of the Junior American Citi- 
zens Committee, and the presidents of 
the four J.A.C. Clubs of Centennial 
School: Vera Hurtado, Cleo Baca, 
Diane Roberts and David Newcomb. 
In these clubs the principles of patri- 
otism and citizenship are studied, and 
the members are taught to practice 
these principles in their everyday life. 


(Left to right) Vera Hurtado, Cleo Baca, Miss 
Harris, Diane Roberts, and David Newcomb. 


Under the direction of Miss Harris, out- 
standing work has been done by the 
members of the four clubs. Each year 
they give an entire program, consist- 
ing of original poems, songs, and plays 
to which the Daughters are invited 
and at which the Regent distributes 


awards earned by various club mem- 
bers. Santa Fe Trail Chapter is justly 
proud of the many accomplishments of 
its Chairman of Junior American Citi- 
zens. 

Mary VirciniA Rowe, Regent 


Staten Island (Staten Island, N. 
Y.). A guided tour of the Conference 
House, Tottenville, a motorcade through 
the proposed Richmond restoration 
project, and a lecture at the Staten 
Island Historical Museum, Richmond, 
featured a pilgrimage Saturday, Sept. 
20, representatives of the D.A.R. 

Island chapters acting as hosts were 
Richmond County, Staten Island, and 
Abraham Cole. Mrs. John Kennedy, 
State chairman of the D.A.R. room 
at the Conference House, and Mrs. 
Raymond Kirschmeyer, Regent of 
Abraham Cole Chapter, greeted over 
250 guests at the opening ceremonies, 
which were conducted by the Children 
of the American Revolution. 

Following the motorcade, guests 
were greeted by Mrs. Kirby Holloway, 
Regent of Staten Island Chapter, and 
Mrs. Albert Roberts, Regent of Rich- 
mond County Chapter. Miss Dorothy 
Smith, State Director of Districts 1 and 
2, Manhattan, directed a guided tour of 
the museum. 

Following a buffet luncheon in the 
Museum, an illustrated talk on the 
proposed restoration was given by Miss 
Margery Kerr, curator. Officers at- 
tending the ceremonies in honor of 
Constitution Week were Mrs. John 
Mumper, State C.A.R. President; Mrs. 
John Finger, Senior National Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Emile Neumann, state 
Registrar; and Mrs. Frank H. Parcells, 
Honorary State Regent. 

ELeanor Bascom Ho.sert 
Press Relations Chairman 


Schuyler Colfax (South Bend, 
Ind.). Thursday, October 30, 1958, 
three South Bend patriotic societies 
met jointly for the first of what is 
hoped will become annual affairs. 
Schuyler Colfax Chapter, D.A.R., Alex- 
is Coquillard Chapter, S.A.R., and 
Pierre Navarre Society, C.A.R., met 
for a 6:30 p.m. dinner in the Bronze- 
wood room of the LaSalle Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Colonel Perry C. Traver, President 
of the local S.A.R. chapter, presided 
and introduced the speaker, Major 
General Delmar T. Spivey, USAF 
(Ret.), Superintendent of Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, Culver, Ind., who ad- 
dressed the group on the subject, Sec- 
ondary Education—Whither Are We 
Bound? He stated that “the battle 
lines are drawn to win the souls and 
minds of men,” and then outlined what 
he believed the secondary schools 
should do to_win the “battle” for the 
United States. — 
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The meeting was opened and closed 
with the advance and retiring of the 
colors by members of C.A.R. portray- 
ing “The Spirit of °76.” Taking part 
were Frank E. Millar, III, Douglas C. 
Ogden, and Gary Erickson. C.A.R. 
member Robert E. Meeks led the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 


Photo by The South Bend Tribune 
(L. to r.) Mrs. Schwalm, Col. Traver, General 
Spivey, and Mrs. Porter. 


Honored guests introduced were 
Mrs. Lafayette LeVan Porter, Menlo 
Park, Calif., former Regent of Schuy- 
ler Colfax Chapter, former Indiana 
D.A.R. State Regent, and former Vice 
President General; Mrs. J. Merritt 
Schwalm, Regent of Schuyler Colfax 
Chapter; Mrs. Fred W. Krueger, 
Senior State President of the Indi- 
ana C.A.R. and Senior President of 
Pierre Navare Society, C.A.R.; Miss 
Lynn Meeks, President of Pierre Na- 
varre Society, C.A.R.; David Cull, 
Portland, Ind., State President of the 
Indiana C.A.R.; Dr. Harold I. Meyers, 
Chicago, Ill., State President of the 
Illinois S.A.R.; and Lowell Reed, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., State President of the 
Indiana S.A.R. 
Mrs. M. A. Hopss 


Press Chairman 


Lt. Nathan Hatch (Fox Point, Wis- 
consin). On August 20, 1958, the Lt. 
Nathan Hatch Chapter of the Society 
of D.A.R., Fox Point, Wisconsin, were 
hostesses of a successful Antique Sale 
and Colonial Tea on the beautiful 
grounds of the Chapter Regent, Mrs. 
Leonard Brill’s country estate in Thiens- 
ville, Wisconsin. 

The purpose of this event was to 
raise money to be used for the educa- 
tional and restoration programs which 
the Society of D.A.R. sponsors. Spe- 
cifically, the Fox Point Chapter is 
interested and contributes to: North- 

(Continued on page 452) 
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(,enealogical Source Material 


_ Edited by JEAN STEPHENSON, National Chairman 


(NOTE: All genealogical material and all queries to be published in the magazine should 


be addressed to National Chairman, Genealogical Records, N.S.D.A.R., 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


Me PERSONS think that all rec- 
ords kept now were always 
kept, and that somehow, somewhere, 
all records pertaining to a family have 
been brought together, and further 
that someone must have published them 
so all they have to do is to go into a 
library and look them up. Most un- 
fortunately, that is not the case. 

While it is true many genealogies 
have been written, they cover only a 
small fraction of the families and all 
too often do not attempt to trace down 
all branches. To add to the difficulties, 
often the writers failed to verify what 
they were told or copied from older 
erroneous works. Of course, once in a 
very great while one is lucky enough 
to come of a family that has had a 
recent, competent, and thorough chron- 
icler who also had, or secured, funds 
to publish the proved results of his or 
her researches. Usually, however, one 
begins at oneself and goes back slowly 
step by step. 

What the first step should be will 
depend on the objective. But let us 
suppose that you have a friend who 
would make a good D.A.R. member. 
Frequently there is a tradition that on 
the line of one of her grandparents 
there was a Revolutionary soldier, so 
that line only is traced—but there is 
a “missing link” that cannot be found. 

What should be done is to prepare 
a chart (make it yourself, or send 5 
cents to the Corresponding Secretary 
General for one), showing her parents, 
grandparents, and great-grandparents 
(and farther back on any line she 
knows). Give names, places, and dates 
(approximating them when the exact 
date is not known). In every case in- 
dicate the authority for the statement. 
Then look at the chart with care; 
analyze it. Suppose it shows that her 
grandparents were born in 1830 in 
Watertown, Mass., 1842 in Belmont, 
Ohio, 1840 in Colbert County, Ala- 
bama, and 1850 in Linn County, Mo., 
and she has no knowledge of any great- 
grandparent, although there is a tradi- 
tion that her mother’s father, who was 
born in Alabama in 1840, came of a 
distinguished Virginia family and an 
ancestor, name unknown, was an ofh- 
cer of the Revolution. 

Usually, then, much time is wasted 
trying to locate Virginia officers of that 
name and tracing their descendants. 
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Instead of doing this, the thing to do 
first is to start with the line that is 
easiest, that is, where there are records 
in existence, which in this case is 
Watertown, Mass. Births in this town 
before 1850 have been published, and 
probably examination of that volume 
will give the name of the father, born, 
let us say, about 1800. Only one gen- 
eration more is needed to reach the 
Revolutionary era, and the area to be 
searched is known, so work should be 
concentrated on the line until it is 
clear that no Revolutionary record can 
be found. Then the next most likely 
line should be followed out. 

On this matter of Revolutionary rec- 
ord, too, there is much misunderstand- 
ing. 

It is often assumed that the National 
Archives has all Revolutionary records. 
It has not—and the reason is clear if 
one stops to remember that the Revolu- 
tionary War was waged by the separate 
colonies until 1776 and separate States 
thereafter, acting through the Conti- 
nental Congress in their joint efforts. 
The Peace Treaty with Great Britain 
was signed in 1783. While there was 
a loose confederation, over 7 years 
elapsed before the Constitution was 
signed and the United States of Amer- 
ica came into existence. So records of 
the men and women who served the 
cause of the Revolution are in the 
States, except for such records as have 
been collected from miscellaneous 
sources, gr those reflecting service that 
were created after adoption of the Con- 
stitution. The largest body of such 
records in the National Archives con- 
sists of pensions for Revolutionary War 
service. Space does not permit a de- 
tailed account of the Pension Laws. 
They are outlined in Js That Lineage 
Right? (which may be ordered for 50 
cents from the Corresponding Secre- 
tary General). However, as, with the 
exception of a small number for dis- 
ability, the first pension law was not 
passed until 35 years after the Revolu- 
tion (and that was only for “needy” 
old soldiers) and the first general one 
in 1832, 50 years after the war, it is 
clear that only a few of those who 
served are included in the Pension 
records. 

Some of the States kept good rec- 
ords; others were poor. Some have 
been fortunate in preserving their rec- 


ords; others have sustained many — 
losses. In no State have all such rec-— 
ords been published, or even made 
available. For example, in Massachu- — 
setts there are many records that were 
not available when Massachusetts Sol-— 
diers and Sailors was published, and 
which should be issued as a supplement 
to that work. This has never been 
done and few know of their existence. 
In many States there are many unpub- 
lished, unindexed, and often unknown 
records of the Revolution. © 


New Publications 


Genealogical Material in Oregon 
Donation Land Claims, Volume I, re- 
ceived an award from the American 
Association for State and Local History — 
as an outstanding contribution to the 
historical field, the only award granted 
west of Nebraska in 1958 in that cate 
gory. 

This volume, which was described in : yf 
the June 1957 D.A.R. Macazine (p. 
771), was prepared by the members 
of the Portland Genealogical Forum 
under the leadership of Mrs. Wayne 
Gurley and Mrs. Rex Lee, the first- 
named being the Oregon D.A.R. Chair 
man of Genealogical Records. 

Announcement has now been made 
that volume II will be published about © 
June 1959. It will contain the last 
2,789 claims filed at the Oregon City 
Land Office. Each abstract will show, 
for the settler, his certificate number 
his name, his place of residence, date 
and place of birth, date and place of — 
marriage, first name of wife and AS 
name of wife if it appears on the rec- 
ord, date he settled his claim, names | 
of those who signed affidavits (here : 
will be found names of friends 
relatives of the family). Pertinent fam : 
ily material entered in the file or any — ae 
data on naturalization will also be in- a 
cluded in the abstracts. The complet 
index to be included will have over 
14,000 entries. 

Another important feature will b 
inclusion of early Oregon maps, show- 
ing the location of early settlements 
and, in one instance, names of claim- as 
ants. All States existing in 1853 are 
represented in the names of those — 2 


which claimants migrated. : a 

Volume II will contain over 190° 
pages, 814 x 11, offset, bound. Price: — § 
On orders accompanied by payment, 
received before May 15, 1959, $5.00; 
after May 15, $6.50. Orders should be 
sent to Mrs. Rex Lee, 1910 N.E. Weid- 
ler, Portland, Oreg. : 

Those having Kentucky interests 
genealogical magazine devoted to that 
State has now appeared. The Kentucky 


Genealogist, January-March 1959, vol. 
1, No. 1, is an attractive magazine of 
40 pages, size 6 X 9, clear offset print. 
The editor and publisher, Martha 
Porter Miller, a native of Kentucky, 
now resident in Washington, D. C., an- 
nounces that the magazine is a quar- 
terly to appear in January, April, July, 
and October each year. The first issue 
contains an article on the descendants 
of John Slaughter of Knox County, 
Revolutionary War pensioners from the 
Kentucky Agency Rolls, Abstracts from 
an early Nelson County Will book, War 
of 1812 Pension Applications, Knox 
County Census 1820, and a Bible rec- 
ord. This is a well-balanced selection 
of source materials. 

A magazine devoted specifically to 
Kentucky genealogy has long been 
needed. Subscriptions ($5.00 a year) 
should be sent to Martha Porter Miller, 
Box 4894, Washington 8, D. C. 


Hartzell Family 


(There has been some confusion as 
to the place of death of John Adam 
Hartzell, Jr., and this has led to con- 
fusion of identity. So the following 
sketch has been prepared (by request) 
by Mrs. Helen J. Black, of Wichita, 
Kans., who has made quite a study of 
the family. This should clarify the 
records. ) 

John Adam Hartzell, Jr., born Sept. 
4, 1780, son of John Adam Hartzell, 
Sr., Revolutionary soldier of North- 
ampton County, Pa., came with his 
father and family “over the mountains” 
to Westmoreland County, Pa., about 
1794. 

On Jan. 1, 1800, he married Cathe- 
rine Bash, born Sept. 13, 1783, daugh- 
ter of Martin Bash, Sr., Revolutionary 
soldier of Westmoreland County. Of 
their 16 children, several died young, 
and the son, Martin Bash Hertzell, re- 
mained in Pennsylvania. The parents 
and most of their children migrated to 
Rock Island County, IIl., 1835, 1836, 
and later. 

Their son, Michael Bash Hartzell, 
married May 5, 1836, Nancy Worman 
Stauffer of Blairsville, Pa., and a few 
days later with relatives, in-laws and 
neighbors (Hartzell, Case, Frick, 
Spencer, and perhaps Rugh families) 
started a long journey by canal and 
steamboat to join others in [Illinois 
(Portrait and Biographical History of 
Rock Island County, Illinois). 

After death of John Adam Hartzell, 
Jr., on Aug. 20, 1840, the son Michael 
bought out other heirs and later plat- 
ted the farm to be part of the city of 
Moline, IIL, reserving for a Hartzell 
cemetery that part where his father 
and a brother, Adam Bash Hartzell, 
had been buried. 

The mother, Catherine (Bash) Hart- 
zell, who died March (8 or 15) and 
many others of the family were buried 
in this cemetery, now called the Rock 
River View. Tombstones are weather- 
beaten, and the day and month of 
Catherine’s death are blurred. 
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Her obituary, by son Abraham, giv- 
ing parentage, dates, and that she died 
March 15 at home of son Michael in 
Moline, was published in Western 
Christian Advocate, vol. 18, No. 18, 
Apr. 30, 1851. (Files in library of 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind.) 

It is suggested that stones for Cathe- 
rine (Bash) and John Adam Hartzell, 
Jr., in the Bash-Summers _ burial 
ground, Westmoreland County, Pa., as 
quoted in D.A.R. Macazine, August 
1958, may have been placed there be- 
fore they decided to move West, or 
later as memorials. It is noticed that 
no dates are given for John Adam 
Hartzell, Jr., and only the birth date 
is given for Catherine (Bash) Hartzell. 
No death dates are given. at 


Oaths of Allegiance, 
Lancaster County, Va. 


(From Ann Waller Reddy through 
Old Dominion Chapter, Va.) 


Matthew Myers 
Nicholas Georges 
Charles Rogers 
Rothan Lunsford 
Gavin Lowrey 
John Dye 

William Chewning 
John Chewning 
Thomas Carter, Jr. 
James Ewell 
William Luckham 
John Merryman 
William Smith | 
John Wilkinson 
William Darby 
Joseph Carter 
John Armes 
William Biscoe 
Henry Carter 
William Overstreet 
Thomas Webb 
George Connolly 
John Fleming 
Thomas Kern 
William Stephouse 
Sampson Demoval 
William Hendren 
Richard Mitchell, Jr. 
George Chitwood 
William Chitwood 
John Hazard 
Richard Sherdock 
Will. Dunaway 
Will. Wibler 
Will. Wibler, Jr. 
Henry Davis 
Ambrose Pitman 
James Fleming 
Will. Chilton, Jr 
Will. Newton 
Charles Dotson, Jr. 
Thomas Ellett 
George Carter 
Benjamin George, Jr. 
George Conner 
James Mercer 
Merryman Payne 
John Harris 

John Lunsford 

Will. Hunt 

Rich. Bland 
Thomas Hunton 
Joseph Hubbard 


Isaac Degges 
Jonathan Wilder 
‘Thomas Hathaway 


James Pollard 
Clayton 
Lawson Hathaway 
Airs 


Hugh Kelly, Jr. 
Raw. Hazard 
Reaves, Jr. 


Raw. Shearman 


Eppaphrodius Lawson 


John Edwards 


George Chilton 
John Demoval 
Vachel Fondau 
Jeremiah Digges 


Edward Carter 
Michael Welsh rik 
Thomas Myers ti 
James Kirk 


William Arms 
Sampson Demoval, Jr. 
Thomas Bradshaw 
Thomas George 


Thomas Lawson’s List 


James Gordon 
Richard E. Lee 
Hugh Brent 
_ James Kelly 
William Currell 
Bushrod Rever 
William Biscoe 
Thomas Perkins 
Thomas Lee 
Richard Bland, Jr. 
Thomas Carter 
Richard Hinton 


Samuel Hunt 

_ Eppa. Lawson, Jr. 

John Pearson 

_ Thomas Ingram 

James Currell, Jr. 

Isaac Currell 
Aaron Dameron 

James Davis 

[sham Miller 

Joshua Spillman 


John Reaves, Sr. 


Nathl. Wilder 

Jeremiah Ashburn 
John Carter 
William Davis 
George Carter 
Morris Wheeler 


Michael Wilder 

James Harris 

Peter Williams 

George Currell, Sr. 
William Hinton 

Vincent Brent 

Thomas Shearman 


William Lawson 
Peter Garton 
Harry Currell 


William Stepto 
Newton Brent 

Charles Williams 
George Robinson 
John Nichols 


William Riley 
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Thomas Hill 
Thomas Cotrell 
Aaron Williams 
Thomas Bridgford 
Benjamin Garton, Jr. 
Luke Miller Ashburn 
Raw. James 
Martin George 
Stephen Miller 


General List—1777 


Robert Chinn i 
Joseph Shearman 
William Newby 
George Dale 
James Norris 
William Mason 
William Carpenter 
William Tapscott 
Rawleigh Stott 
Robert Clark 
William 
James Warrick 
Thomas Crookhorn 
Thomas Stonham 
James Pullin Bee 
Thomas Mitchell 
Thomas Clutton 
William Warwick © 
Aaron Robinson 
George Robinson 
Henry Isham 
George Cammel 
William Stonum, Jr. 
John Pasquett 
Charles Norris 
Wiett Riveer 
John Mason 
John Clutten 
Ozwald Newby 
Henry Tapscott 
James Tapscott 
Leckey Pope 
Thomas Bell 
William Montague 
John Norris 
Joseph Norris 
Septimus Norris 
Robert Jones 
John Riveer, Jr. 
Andr. Robertson 
Robert Bolvard 
Johnson Riveer 
William Riveer 
John Riveer 
George Hill 
Samuel Brumbley 
William Stott 
James Luckham 
George More 
John Carpenter 
Martin Tapscott 
Henry H. Horn 
William Mitchell 


Bible Record of John Vining 
(From Mrs. Albert Sidney Tart, 
Jefferson, Tex.) 


(Thomas Vining and wife Mary 
moved from Georgia to Athens, Ala., 
where he died. His son John married 
Polly Hubert in Georgia, then moved to 
Madison County, Ala. He was a Rep- 
resentative and State Senator from 
Madison County between 1820 and 
1839. ) 


Marriages 


William C. James was married to Nancy 
F. Vining on the 28th of June, 1836. - 
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John Vining was married to Polly Hu- 


a bert on the 5th of January, 1809, 


John Vining was married to Elvira Shel- 


ton on the 16th of September, 1824. 


Martha W. Vining was married to Mat- 


« thew Burks on the 16th of October, 1828. 


Mary Wade Vining was married to Alge- 
non S. Porter on the 26th of September, 
1833. 

John Vining was married to Lucy Wash 
on the 29th of (illegible) , 1835. 

T. C. Burks was married to Lucy Alice 
Harrell on the 18th of December, 1876. 


Births 


John Vining, son of Thomas and Mary, 
his wife, was born the 7th of January, 1786. 

Polly Hubert, daughter of Mathew and 
Martha, was born the 25th of March, 1782. 

Elvira Harris, daughter of Edward and 
Catharine, was born the 13th of July, 1801. 

James Hubert Vining, son of John and 
Polly, his wife, was born the 2 of Novem- 
ber, 1809. 

Matthew Hubert Vining, son of John 
and Polly, his wife, was born the 5 of 
April, 1811. 

Martha Wallas Vining, daughter of John 
and Polly, his wife, was born the 11 of 
Sept., 1813. 

Mary Wade Vining, daughter of John 
and Polly, his wife, was born the 10 of 
April, 1815. 

Nancy Flournoy Vining, daughter of 
John and Polly, his wife, was born the 15 
of Aug., 1817. 

Wade Hamton Vining, son of John and 
Polly, his wife, was born the 11 of Oct., 
1819. 

Evalina Coopper Vining, daughter of 
John ad Polly, his wife, was born the 9 of 
Feb., 1821. 

John Vining, son of John and Elvira, 
his wife, was born the 19 of Sept. 1825, 

Edward Harris Vining, son of John and 
Elvira, his wife, was born the 25 of May 
1827. 

William Thomas Vining, son of John 
and Elvira, his wife, was born the 1 of 
Feb., 1829. 

Elizabeth Dillard Vining, daughter of 
John and Elvira, his wife, was born the 1 
of Nov., 1830. 

There were two stillborn daughters, not 
named, 

William Cary James was born October 
5th, 1807. 

Mary Catharine Shelton, imitates of 
Joseph and Elvira, his wife, was born 12 
of Jan., 1820. 

Thomas Cooper Burks was born June 
5, 1847. He was son of Mathew Burks 
and his wife, Martha Wallace Vining. 

Frances Jewel Burks was born March 20, 
1878. 

Mattie V. Burks was born Feb. 27, 1881. 

Frances Jewel Burks was born 14th of 
Oct., 1881. 

Thomas Sedberry Burks was born Octo- 
ber 27, 1888. 

Quincy Mebane Burks was Born August 
7, 1890. 

Deaths 


Polly Vining, wife of John Vining, de- 
parted this life on the 27 of December, 
1823. 

Elizabeth Dillard Vining, daughter of 
John and Elvira, his wife, departed this 
life on the 18 of November, 1830. 


Matthew H. Vining, son of John and | 
Polly, his wife, departed this life on the 
23 of March, 1832. 

Edward H. Vining, son of John and 
Elvira, his wife, departed this life on the 
17 of Jan., 1834. 

James H. Vining son of John and Polly, ; 
his wife, departed this life on the 4 of 
November, 1834. 

Evalina C. Vining, daughter of lie. 
and Polly, his wife, departed this life on— 
the 29th of November, 1839. i 

Elvira Vinning, wife of John Vinning, 
departed this life on the 6 of May, 1834. _ 

Lucy Vining, wife of John Vining, de-— 
parted this life on the 29 of June, 1846. 

Evalina Cooper Vining departed this — 
life November 29, 1839, aged 18 years, 
9 months and 21 days. : 

Mary Vining departed this life December 
the 27, 1823. 

Martha James departed this life Apri 
16, 1859. 

John Vining departed this life in Sept., 
1847. 

Frances Jewel Burks died 28 day Febru- | 
ary, 1881. (First Jewel) ¢ 

Martha W. Burks died June 29, 1881. 

Mathew Burks died November 21, 1882. 

Thomas Cooper Burks died January 4, 
1893 at his home with the Dropsy. 

Mattie V. Burks Hart died Jan. 28 
1917. 

Lucy Alice Harrell Burks, wife of Thom 
as Cooper Burks, died Nov. 29th, 1931. 

Thomas Sedberry Burks, son of Thomas — 
Cooper Burks and wife, died Nov. 14, 
1944, 

Jefferson James Hart, husband of Mattie — 
V. Burks Hart, Jan. 5, 1944. 

Albert Sidney Hart, husband of Quincy — 
Burks Hart, Dec. 8, 1955. 

Marma Duke Hart, husband of Frances — 
Jewel Burks Hart, Feb. 26, 1956. 


Queries 
Guilliams—Hunter—Scott—Sellers.—All 
Virginians. Want Rev. info. on (1) Edge- — 
comb Guilliams; in French and Indian — 
War; md. Delphia Hunter. Lived Henry 
Co. Had son William in Rev. (2) William 
Scott (md. Christina Sellers). (3) Na- 
thaniel (?) Sellers. : 
Will pay for info. concerning Rev. his- 
tory or record of Edgecomb Guilliams.— 
Mrs. Alma Nicholas, 534 West Lime Ave., — 
Monrovia, Calif. 


Welch — Wilson - Templeman — Red- 
dish.—Any information (with places and : 
names) of: (1) Joanna Welch, b. 1824 — 
(possibly Jessamine Co., Ky.), md. Henry — 
Reddish. Had sisters Ildagerta (1811-92), 
md. Morgan Fultz; Mary E. Welch Travers, — 
d. 1868. (2) Alexander Wilson, uncle of — 
Welch sisters, member of Lower Benson © 
Presbyterian Church. (3) Lucy D. Temple- — 
man, b. 1793 Va., d. 1845 Franklin Co., — 
Ky.; md. John Henry Reddish, Sr. (4) Joel 
Reddish, lived Stafford Co., Va.; d. 1826 
Shelby Co., Ky., and his wife — (name 
wanted).—Mrs. Charles P. Mayhall, Box . 
549, Harlan, Ky. i 

Buchanan—Neavill—Mintor—Burch— 
Lingenfelter — Daub (Dobb) — Winter- 
ringer.—(1) Joseph Buchanan, will Prince 
William Co., Va., 1738, names as executors _ 
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wife and two brothers, George Neavill and 
Joseph Mintor. Who were their parents, or 
were they brothers-inlaw? Is this the 
George Neavill who got joint patent with 
Valentine Crawford on Chartier’s Creek, 
Pa.? Is Joseph Mintor the Joseph whose 
will was proved Fauquier Co., Va., 1774? 
(2) Wanted: dates, parents, name of wife 
of Admiral Burch; died 1818 Muskingum 
Co., Ohio, leaving widow and sons, Zebu- 
lon, Admiral, Warren, Erasmus (b. N. Y. 
State). Was Admiral Burch, Sr., the one 
commissioned Lt. 1778 in Albany Co. regi- 
ment commanded by Col. Lewis Van 
Woert? (3) Want anc. of Valentine Lin- 
genfelter and wife, Margrith Elizabeth 
Daub; were md. Frederick, Md., 1765. 
(4) Was Barnett Winterringer of Nor- 
thumberland Co., Pa. 1790 (probably later 
Mifflin Co., Pa.), father of Sarah who md. 
Col. John Delong; Thomas; Bernard, who 
md. Elizabeth Lutes; and Nathan, md. 
Jean Handlin, and lived in Ohio.—Mrs. 
B. G. Hansen, 1141 - 19th St., San Pedro, 
Calif. 

Taylor — Tyler — Statham — Coggin 
(Scoggins) .—Want: Parentage, with dates 
and places of: (1) Matthias Clark Taylor, 
b. in Md. 1788, d. Ala. 1860. (2) Mary 
Ann Tyler, b. S.C. 1795, d. La. 1865. (3) 
John Statham, d. 1823, Elbert Co., Ga. 
(served in Revolution, Albemarle Co., Va., 
militia). (4) Hannah Davis, who md. 
James Statham 1826 in Ga., d. in Ala. 1900. 
(5) James Coggin (or Scoggins), b. 1803 
in Ga. d. Ala. (6) Miss (name wanted) 
Attaway (or Hattaway), md. Henry Cog- 
gin 1850. Would like Rev. rec. for ances- 
tors on these lines and full info. as to 
families—Robert Taylor, 421 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Dennis.—Isaac Dennis, b. 1744, d. 1790; 
md. Tamar Brundage, b. 1745, d. 1847. 
Moved from New Jersey to Beekman, 
Dutchess Co., N.Y., before Rev. Want 
names of all his children with proof. Was 
Solomon, b. 1780, md. Alice, buried near 
Clove, son of Isaac; want proof. Who was 
Reuben Dennis, who md. Sarah, lived near 
Clove? Was this the Reuben who was son 
of Isaac? Eva, dau. of Reuben and Sarah, 
md. John Vincent Hall in 1818.—Charles 
H. Burnett, Box 156, Rhinecliff, N.Y. 


Allen — Thomas — Nations — Barton — 
Randall — Blewett — Gaston — Ware — 
Tribble — Suddath — Hudson — Staton 
-Wood—Charves—Tarrant. — Want full 
data on folowing: (1) Eliza Allen, md. Ist 
Embery, and_2d as his 3d wife in 1763 
Tscharner de Graffenried, Lunenburg Co., 
Va. (2) Sarah Thomas, d. 1821, md. Allen 
de Graffenried, b. 1764, d. 1821 Chester 
Co., S.C. (3) Joseph Nations, Jr., and his 
wife Phoebe Barton (their dau. Elizabeth, 
b. 1789, S.C., d. 1878, Ala., md. William- 
son Hawkins). (4) Maj. John Randall and 
wife Molly Ware (their dau. Amy b. 1772, 
Roanoke, Va., d. 1789, Anderson Co., N.C.). 
(5) Wm. Blewett and his wife Sarah Gas- 
ton (their son Thomas Blewett, b. 1754, d. 
1835, Blewett Falls, N.C.). (6) Peter Trib- 
ble (his dau. Jane Oglesby Tribble, b. 
1770, d. 1862, Davidson Co., Tenn., md. 
John Topp). (7) Capt. James Suddath, b. 
Albemarle Co., Va., Rev. soldier. (8) Mar- 
tin Hudson, b. ca. 1817, Tenn., and his 
wife, Mary; moved to Blount Co., Ala., 
before 1839. (9) Thomas W. Staton, b. 
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1817, Tenn., and his wife Martha, moved 
to Blount Co., Ala., before 1845. (10) 
Obadiah Wood, b. 1753, d. 1849, Jefferson 
Co., Ala. (11) Mary Charves, Ist wife of 
Obadiah Wood, d. Greenville, S.C. (12) 
Larkin Tarrant, d. 1805 Greenville, S.C. 
(dau. Stella b. 1794, d. 1843, Jefferson Co., 


Ala., md. Edmund Wood). (13) Larkin 
Tarrant’s wife, Mary (md. 2d as his 2d 
wife, Obadiah Wood).—Mrs. Oliver J. 
Thomas, 64 The Downs, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Henry.—Want first name of — Henry 
and maiden name of his wife, Jane. In 1807 
were living near Pipe Creek, Frederick 
County, Md. She is supposed to have been 
buried in county cemetery, but headstones 
were later erected in cemetery in Frederick. 
Had sons, William and Francis, William b. 
1802, md. — (name wanted), d. Mungo, 
Ind., 1849. Francis, md. Elizabeth Farmault 
in Frederick, moved to Ohio 1845.—Mrs. 
N. C. Newnam, 321 South Oak St., Ken- 
dallville, Ind. 


Adams — Belcher — Halsell — Edge — 
Fowler — Gillenwater — Hall — Man- 
grum — McMillen — Musgrove — Pool — 
Purcell-Rowe-Tate.— Wanted par. (with 
dates, places, and full info. on): (1) John 
Adams, born ca. 1820, S.C., md. Salementy 
Musgrove in Blount Co., Ala., 1880. (2) 
John Belcher, born ca. 1796 in Tenn., md. 
— (name wanted). Dau. born in Ala., 
1824. He lived Jefferson Co., Ala. 1850). 
(3) William Alexander Halsell, d. Lin- 
coln Co., Ark., about 1895. Married twice 
(names of wives and children wanted). 
Would like to contact desc. of s., Will, 
who went to Texas about 1872. (4) John 
Edge, md. Sarah —, served in Federal 
forces during Civil War; killed. while home 
at Blakely, Ark., 1869. (5) Rev. John 
Fowler, lived in N.C. where dau. Sarah 
was born in 1801. Moved to Ga. 1797, 
Clark Co., Tenn., 1807, then Blount Co., 
Ala. (6) John William Musgrove, Rev. 
soldier of S.C. and wife Nancy Tate, lived 
in S.C., oldest s. John, b. 1788. (7) Aff 
Purcell and Mary A. Gillenwater, lived 
near Birchwood, Hawkins Co., Tenn., 1840. 
She md. 2d, — McCoy. (8) — Gillenwater, 
(father of Mary A. who md. Aff Purcell). 
(9) Will T. Hall, served in Federal forces 
during Civil War, md. Matilda Purcell. 
(10) William Mangrum md. Eliza. — 
(dau. Lucy Carolyne, md. in Jackson Co., 
Ga., 1845). (11) Dr. Marcus Lafayette 
Pool, b. 1825 (where?), md. Ist Lucy 
Carolyne Mangrum, 2d Molly Campbell, 
Hurdsville, Ga. (12) — Rowe, md. Eliza- 
beth — (name wanted), lived N.C., Ala., 
d. before 1850. (Son Pearson, b. 1815, 
N.C., son John, b. 1827.)—Mrs. Frank 
Cline, 914 Summer St., Hot Springs, Ark. 

Barnes.—Want all info. about James 
Barnes, who md. 2d before 1793 Susanna, 
said to have d. near Avon Springs, N.Y., 
before 1813. Did he have Rev. service?— 
Mrs. Ethel B. Thielemann, 2033 S.E. 22d 
Ave., Portland 15, Oreg. 


Satterwhite—Bruce—Bucktrout—San- 
ford.—John Satterwhite, Drysdele Parish, 
Caroline Co., Va., in will rec. 1779 Essex 
Co., mentions s. Jeremiah. Is this Jeremiah 
found in court records York Co., Va., 1795 
and 1797? Is he Jeremiah who md. Rachel 
Bruce ca 1797 in- York, Gloucester, or 
James City Cos. (their ch. b. in Alexan- 
dria) ? Want inf. on (1) Jeremiah Satter- 


white. (2) Rachel and Mary Bruce, b. 
prob. betw. 1768 and 1778. (3) Benjamin 
Bucktrout, Williamsburg, who md. Mary 
Bruce 1797, York Co. (4) Virginia San- 
ford and her relation to Satterwhites.— 
Mrs. Barnard Thompson, 8900 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 

Davis.—Want par., ances., dates, and 
places for Thomas Davis (s. of Evan or 
James Davis, will dated 1765, by 2d wife 
Mary, possi. Mercer). Thomas Davis filed 
bond to m. Ruth Phillips, Dec. 11, 1789, 
he d. near Madison, Morgan Co., Ga., 
1812 or 1813.—Mrs. Harry E. Dugan, 6306 
Tremont St., Dallas 14, Texas. 

Lanham — Ambler — Farrar — Arnold — 
Holcombe.—Want names of ch.: (1) Of 
Robert Lanham and w. Bathsheba Ambler, 
dau. of William Ambler, md. Loudoun Co., 
Va., Apr. 30, 1798. (2) Of Lewis Ambler, 
who signed md. bond for Robt. and Bath- 
sheba. (3) Of other ch. of William Am- 
bler. Who were par. of Sydney (Sidner) 
Ambler, b. Loudoun Co., Va., Mar. 24, 
1802? 

Want par., dates, and places for Lloyd 
Farrar, b. Vermont, and w. Rachel Arnold, 
b. Rhode Island, both abt. 1800, lived in 
Jefferson Co., N.Y., near Depauville or 
Watertown, moved to Ind. abt. 1847-49. 
Who were par. of Lysander Farrar, b. abt. 
1811; a State senator; pract. law in 
Rochester, N.Y.; d. 1876. 

Want par. of John Holcombe and place 
of bur. He was b. abt. 1770-73 in Pittsyl- 
vania Co., Va., md. Nancy Jameson, Feb. 
19, 1794.—Mrs. Frank A. Ambler, 5973 
Park Place, Hammond, Ind. 


Traylor — Chapman — Harris.—Par., 
dates, and places wanted for Winn Traylor, 
b. Mar. 17, 1807, Oglethorpe Co., Ga., and 
w. Martha Chapmen, m. 1831, res. in Mont- 
gomery and Dallas Cos., Ala. bef. mov. to 
Victoria Co., Tex., in 1840. Is Winn Tray- 
lor a desc. of Martha Randolph and Ed- 
ward Traylor, whose gr. s., William Tray- 
lor, b. Oct. 12, 1733, set. in Wilkes Co., 
Ga.? Is Christopher Harris, shown in 1880 
census of Maury Co., Tenn., aged 45, w. 
Betsy aged 44 yrs., s. of Christopher Harris 
who m. Polly Payne, Jan. 12, 1801, in Cas- 
well Co., N.C.? Is he gr. s. of Tyree Har- 
ris, sheriff of Orange Co., N.C., who men. 
s. Christopher in will dated Sept. 9, 1786, 
proved in Caswell Co., N.C.?—Mrs, P. C. 
Lockett, 4624 Southern, Dallas 9, Tex. 


McAnally — Hite — Waugh — Donnell — 
Wright.—Want pars., desc., dates, and 
places of: (1) Charles McAnally of Salis- 
bury and Stokes Cos., N.C., b. Scotland. 
(2) Elizabeth, w. of Joseph Hite, s. of 
Joist Hite of Va. (3) William Donnell of 
Guilford Co., N.C., b. 1747, d. Wilson Co., 
Tenn., 1797. (4) James Wright and w. 
Isabella from North Ireland, 1766, set. in 
Lancaster Co., Pa., had s. John, b. 1755, 
North Ireland.—Mrs. C. B. Mayberry, 602 
P Street, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Martin.—Want pars., ances., dates, and 
places for Adam William Martin, b. June 
8, 1822, Ripley, Ohio, md. Sophia Mooney, 
Mar. 29, 1848. They moved to Long Point, 
Ill., then to Watseka, Ill—Mrs. C. H. 
Martin, P. O. Box 105, Three Oaks, Mich. 

Craig — Davis — Armstrong — McIlroy — 
King—Campbell.—Want: (1) Dates and 
place of death of Isaac Craig, b. Va. 1784 
and w. Elizabeth Davis, b. N.J., 1785, liv. 
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in Columbiana Co., Ohio, 1850. (2) Pars. 
and w. of James Craig, will proved 1812, 
Loudoun Co., Va. (3) Inf. on John Davis, 
b. Long Island, N.Y., bef. 1700, m. Doro- 
thea Gotherson. (4) Par. of John Arm- 
strong, b. 1757 Chester Co., Pa., d. 1821, 
Columbiana Co., Ohio, 2d and of his wife, 
Elizabeth McIlroy, b. North Ireland. (5) 
Inf. on Robert King, d. 1763 and w. Ann 
McLaughlin, Lancaster Co., Pa. (6) Par. 
of Isabella Campbell who m. William King, 
1738-1813, d. Columbiana Co., Ohio.—Mrs. 
R. E. Chandler, 4725 Montgomery Ave., 
Downers Grove, III. 

Sievely — (Seevely — Sively — Sivela — 
Scheible—Zeibly).—Want to contact desc. 
of Joseph Sievely, (d. Shenandoah Co., Va., 
abt. Nov. 28, 1782) and w. Catherine.— 
Mrs. George Giulvezan, 9525 Radio Dr., 
Affton 23, Mo. 

Caraway—Smith.—Want inf. on ances. 
of John Caraway, b. 1799, N.C. (where?) 
and bro. Henry, b. 1805, N.C.; they moved 
to Gonzales Co., Tex. Want inf. on Keeling 
Smith, b. 1819, N.C. (lived where in Ala. 
abt. 1820-1835?); lived in Yalobusha Co., 
Miss., 1835-1850, moved to Fannin Co., 
Tex., 1850.—Mrs. L. H. Williamson, 535 
Lamont Ave., San Antonio, Tex. 

Bell — Lynch — Young — Mason.— Want 
par., dates, and places and name of first w. 
for James Bell, b. Mar. 29, 1779, d. Oct. 1; 
1884 in Corinth, Miss., md. Ist in Tenn., 
ch. by first w. b. in Tenn., moved to Madi- 
son Co., Ala., m. 2d Cinderrella Lynch 
Spriggs (a widow), Jan 8, 1818. Want par. 
of Cinderrella Lynch and ch. born in Ala. 

Want par. of Edmund Young, b. N.C., 
1785, d. 1877, m. 1807 in Bute Co., N.C 
and w. Ruth Mason, b. N.C., 1786, d. 1873, 
both bur. in Booneville, Miss., ch. b. in 
Tenn., later mov. to Madison Co., Ala.— 
Mrs. Reuben Lynch Gilliam, 239 Oak St., 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

McCurdy— McVity —Taylor—Harvey— 
Howard.—Want par., dates, and places of: 
(1) Margaret McCurdy (and date of m. to 
Cromwell McVity, Marovaen Twp., Pa.). 
(2) Margaret Taylor (and date of m. to 
Edward McVity, b. 1771, d. 1833, Franklin 
Co., Pa., both bur. Amberson, Pa.). (3) 
Nehemiah K. Harvey (who md. Harriet 
McVity, March 1820, she b. 1801, d. 1849 
Amberson, Pa.). (4) Sarah Jane Howard, 
b. Va., md. Clinton Co., Ind., May 13, 
1853, James Blaine Harvey, b. Franklin 
Co., Pa.—Ethyle D’Harvey, 504 W. 112th 
St., New York 25, N.Y. 

Pugh—Julian—Gordon—Bettis. — Want 
ances., dates, and places of: (1) Jesse 
Pugh, md. Elizabeth Stewart and moved 
from Guilford Co., N.C., in 1773 to Wilkes 
Co., Ga. (2) Ruth Julian (St. Julian), who 
md, Elijah Pugh, 1784. (3) Nathan Chas. 
Gordon (1829-1865), resided Dalton, Ga., 
until abt. 1850 (mother was a Wilson, had 
sisters who md. Hansens). (4) Moody Bet- 
tis, b. 1793, moved from Edgefield, S.C., to 
Ala. in 1818, accomp. by Mathew and 
Stephen Bettis, md. Feb. 23, 1815, Sophia 
Swearingen, dau. of Frederick and Sarah 
Bettis Swearingen.—Minnie May Pugh, R. 
1, Grove Hill, Ala. 

West—Tenham.—Want par., dates, and 
places for Benjamin West, md. bef. Dec. 23, 
1768, Mary Tenham (dau. of Robert Ten- 
ham of Louisa Co., Va.). Had sons Robert, 
John, William, who md. Mary Sheldon, 
and Benjamin Claiborne Wea, _b. abt. 
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1776, md. 1st Judith Burnett (dau. of Mary 
West), Goochland Co., Va., Dec. 11, 1797, 
moved to Caswell Co., N.C. abt. 1803 
where he d. 1849; he md. 2d w. Mary C. 
Hatchett, Feb. 21, 1824, Caswell Co., N.C. 
—Mrs. W. H. Knowles, 4313 North Ash- 
lawn Dr., Richmond 21, Va. 

Phillips—Robertson—Condon. — Want 
pars., dates, and places for Elizabeth Phil- 
lips and husband John Robertson (who was 
killed by lightning in Lubec, Maine) bet. 
1846 and 1857. She md. 2d — MacGregor 
in Holyoke, Mass.; 3d Jim Garland; 4th 
— Blizzaed. Want names, dates, and places 
for ch. of each marriage. S. William James 
Robertson, b. July 12, 1845, md. Hannah 
Ann Condon, Jan. 19, 1869, in Norwich, 
Conn., she was b. April 6, 1850 in Vt. 
Want names of par., dates, and places for 
Hannah. Was she adopted by the Condon 
family?—Mrs. R. L. Brinson, Brinwood 
Farm, Box 1752, High Point, N.C. 

McKee.—Want par., dates, and places 
of b. and m. of Peter McKee and w. 
Rhode. They lived Fairfield Co., Ohio, in 
1830, s. William b. there 1831, dau. Sarah 
b. 1836. Moved 1847 to Blackford Co., Ind. 
—Mrs. Wm. A. Nice, R. 3, Warsaw, Ind. 

West—Peyton.— Want par., dates, and 
places for Joseph West and w. Jemima 
Peyton, md. Oct. 22, 1793, Lincoln Co., 
Ky., ch. Joseph, Richard, Westley, John, 
Benoni, Charles, Peyton and Susanna. 
Whom did they m.?—Mrs. Cora Harris 
Beam, 822 Far Hills Ave., Dayton 19, Ohio. 

Keach— (Keech) —Ooley —Franklin—- 
Bray.—Want. par. and ances. for John R. 
Keach (Keech), b. 1795, d. May 26, 1826, 
Methodist circuit rider at Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
Would like to corres. with desc. of James 
Keech (will St. Marys Co., Md., March 25, 
1708, lists sons James, Court, John, and 
dau. Margaret). 

Want par. and ances. of: (1) John H. 
and w. Lucy Franklin Ooley (who had a 
s., Samuel Ooley of Clay and Owen Cos., 
Ind.) (2) Moses Bray, b. 1795, d. 1873, 
Owen Co., Ind., came to Ind. from Wilkes 
Co., N.C.—H. J. Baker, 1412 W. Main, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Edmundson (Edmeston) —Sinclair— 
McKee — Irwin — Fulton — LaFever — 
Teets — Curtis - Murphy — Bevins — 
Spilker—Bates—Garvey.— Caleb Edmund- 
son (Edmeston), b. abt. 1750, and w. Jane 
Kenedy, abt. 1795 emigrated from eastern 
Penn. to Butler Co., then to Allegheny Co., 
Pa., had 9 ch. Want ances. and to corres. 
with desc. 

Samuel Sinclair I, of Md., settled near 
McKeesport, Pa. after Rev., md. Elizabeth 
McKee. Was Elizabeth McKee’s father 
Robert McKee, son of John McKee, founder 
of McKeesport? John Irwin and family 
lived Cumberland Co., Pa., where he and 
his bro., Samuel, were with Cumberland 
County militia in Rev. Want par., names, 
dates, and origin. John Irwin md. Mar- 
garet Guthry Fulton II, dau. of Abraham 
and Margaret Guthry Fulton of Articlave, 
Londonderry Co., North Ireland, who emi- 
grated in 1772 to Westmoreland Co., Pa. 
John d. 1795, widow moved to farm near 
Elizabeth, Allegheny Co., Pa. Will ex- 
change inf. Minard LaFever, private, Rev. 
New Jersey Cont. Line, b. 1753, d. 1833, 
and his lst w. Charity Elinor Teets, emi- 
grated to “forks of the Yough,”’ western 


- Pa., had 12 ch. He md. 2d, Mary Curtis, 


had 5 ch. He d. in Frederickstown, Ohio. 
Want pars. and full list of ch. by both — 
wives. Was Minard LaFeer, well known > 
author of architectural books, a son? Who 
was Charity Elinor Teets? Want her pars 
names, and dates. 

Christian (?) Spilker, m. Nancy Murphy | 
near Lynchburg, Ohio, abt. 1847; she died — 
when only ch. Sarah Jane Spilker was only 
4; family moved to Farmington, Ill. He — 
md. again and raised large family near — 
Lynchburg, one being son Thomas, an at- 
torney. Nancy Murphy’s mother’s name was" 
Bevins, Irish from Co. Antrim, N. Ireland. — 
Large Murphy fam., including Delila 
Murphy, Chicago, Ill, Green and Albert — 
Murphy, coal miners in Ill., Annie md. — 
R. W. Hodson, lived Lynchburg, Ohio, in 
1895, and Alice md. Milton George, editor- 
owner of weekly paper in Chicago during — 
1890's. Corres. inv. from des. of Murphy or | 
Spilker families. 

William Allen Bates, b. abt. 1847, md 
Alma Frances Garvey at Eldon, Iowa, only — 
dau. of Capt. Garvey, of river boats on 
Ohio-Miss. Rivers during Grant’s admin.; 
came from Pa. Wm. A. Bates and his bro. — 
Thomas Bates, b. 1849, went to Oregon in pe 
1870’s with families, but Wm. returned to 
Kansas City, Mo., later returned to Port- 
land, Oregon, d. there 1924. Was a drug: 
gist, and raised a fam. in Mo. Had bro. | 
Dr. of med. in Eldon, Iowa, and sis. Eliza 
Bates Cummings of Ft. Scott, Kans. Bates — 
family said to have come overland in wag- © 
ons aft. Civil War, driving cattle from near 
Nashville, Tenn., stoping in Fayetteville, — 
Ark., and finally settling in Eldon, Iowa 
Invite corres—Mrs. M. P. Humphreys, 
12602 George Ave., Garden Grove, Calif. 

Pollard—Mitchell—Burns—Phelps.— 
Want par., bros., sis., wives with dates and — 
places of William Penn Pollard, b. Nor 
folk, Va., (s. by Ist w. Ross and John H.), | 
md. 2d w. Hannah Peters, Feb. 6, 1801. 
Want full inf. on (1) William Mitchell © 
who filed will Oct. 10, 1808 Mecklenburg — 
Co., Va. (had w. Elizabeth —?) (2) John 
Ser, Halifax Co., Va. (dau. Rhoda b. 
1767, d. 1862, Halifax Co., md. Robert 
Mitchell, Dec. 22, 1801, Halifax Co., Va.). 
(3) John Phelps, formerly of Baltimore, 
Md., later of Terrible Creek, Halifax Co. 
Va. (dau. Jane who md. John Burns).— 
Mrs. John A. Derbohlaw, 4934 18th Ave 
No., St. Petersburg 10, Fla. 

Lyon—French.—Want par., dates, and 
places of: (1) John Lyon, b. near Albany. 
N.Y., 1805, to Addison, N.Y., abt. 1830, — 
md. Mary M. Prentiss of Chenango Co. 4 
N.Y., had ch. Prentis S.; Daniel T.; and 
Augustus. (2) Samuel French, b. 1778, bro. i 
Lewis T. French, b. 1774, both in i 
Mrs. F. P. Brugge, 4214 Dalmation Dr. 
McLean, Va. 

Lee.—Want par., ances., bros. and sis. 
dates, and places of b., m. and d. of John 
Lee of N.C. or Va., will in Onslow Co., — 
N.C., 1788, names w. Rachel. His dau. 
Abigail, md. Solomon King of Gates Co. 
N.C., his s. Henry Lee, b. 1747 and d. in 
1806. Will pay for authentic inf.—Mrs. — 
Jack Johnston, 80 Adalia Ave., Tampa 6 
Fla. 


Walker—Gates.—Want par., dates, and — 
places for John Walker, b. Dec. 26, 1785, — 
in Va., d. Aug. 27, 1849, md. Sarah Gates 
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T= Great Seal of West Virginia, 
which is also its Coat of Arms, 
was designed in 1863 by Joseph H. 
Diss Debar, of Dodridge County, at 
the request of the West Virginia 
Legislature. It is used upon State 
papers and public documents and 
also forms the basis of the central 
design in colors on the State flag. 
The Secretary of State is, by statute, 
the keeper of this seal. 

The Great Seal of West Virginia 
symbolizes the principal pursuits and 
resources of West Virginia. On the 
face of it may be seen the wording 
“The State of West Virginia,” which 
with the motto “Montani Semper 
Liberi” (Mountaineers are always 
free) is inserted in the circumference. 
In the center is a large rock, at the 
base of which is entwined growing 
ivy, emblematic of stability and con- 
tinuance, and on the face of the rock 
the inscription, “June 20, 1863,” the 
date of our admission to the Union. 
On the right of the rock stands a 
farmer clothed in the traditional 
hunting garb, peculiar to this region 
at that time, his right hand resting 
upon the plowhandles and his left 


The Great Seal — 
of West Virginia 


supporting a woodsman’s axe, indi- 
cating that our State is not wholly 
cleared and developed. At his right 
are a sheaf of wheat and a cornstalk. 
On the left of the rock stands a 
miner, indicated by the pick over his 
shoulder. At his left are two bar- 
rels, and lumps of minerals lie at 
his feet. An anvil may be partly 
seen, on which rests a sledgehammer, 
typical of the mechanical arts. In 
front of the rock and hunter, as if 
laid down by the latter and ready to 
be used at a moment’s notice, are 
two hunters’ rifles, crossed and sur- 


mounted at the place of contact by 


_the Phrygian cap, or cap of liberty, 
indicating that our freedom and lib. 


erty were won and will be main. 
tained, if necessary, by force of arms, 
Since it was designed originally 


to be worn suspended from a ribbon 


around the neck, The Great Seal has 
two sides. The reverse side has not 
been used in recent years, but is of 


_ great interest. It is encircled by a 
_ wreath composed of laurel and oak 
leaves, 

strength, and combined with fruits 


symbolic of valor and 
and cereals, which are produced in 
this State. In the center, and form. 
ing the principal portion of the seal, 
is a landscape. In the distance may 
be seen a mountain covered by for- 
est, and on the right a cultivated 
slope with a log farmhouse. On the 
side of the mountain is a viaduct and 
train of the Baltimore and Ohio 


Railroad in Preston County, consid- 
ered to be one of the greatest engi- 


neering triumphs of that age. In the 
center of the landscape may be seen 
a factory, located on the bank of a 
river. Across the river, is a derrick 
and shed, emphasizing the produc- 
tion of salt and petroleum. In the 
foreground, a meadow in which cat- 
tle and sheep are grazing. Above the 
mountain, the sun is emerging from 
the clouds and above the rays of the 
sun is the motto ‘Libertas et Fideli- 
tate’ (Freedom and Loyalty), indi- 
cating that our liberty and independ. 
ence are the result of faithfulness to 
the Declaration and the National 
Constitution. 


My prayer for America would be to 
thank God for preserving us as a nation; 
that Americans be appreciative of the 
privileges often taken for granted; that 
they remember that freedom was bit- 
terly won by those Founding Fathers 
who made théheavy down payment, that 
each generation owes its own instalment 
payment to keep us free. I would pray 
that our attitude toward the United 
States be something more than a face 
stamped on a coin, but something that 
could be expressed in our daily living. 
I would ask that God will keep our na- 
tion true as He has made it free, humble 
as He has made it great. 

Historians may write that we of to- 
day are engaged in a struggle for our 
children’s minds. The secret of our na- 
tional strength and of all personal suc- 


* Address given at the Flag Day luncheon, 
June 14, 1958, at Hotel Lafayette, San 
Diego, Calif., before San Diego Chapter, 


-Americanism in the Public Schools 


By DAVID B. EVERETT * 


cess and happiness is maintaining basic 
attitudes inherent in the American way 
of life. These three aims are: Individ- 
ualism, competition, and discipline. 

First—Individualism. No child can 
develop that quality in an environment 
where the individual is secondary to the 
group, where he is subjected to the 
concept that pouring all of us into molds 
will make us “equal.” We must never 
become part of a system which ad- 
vocates submerging the individual to 
the common good. The best and most 
effective method of developing individ- 
ualism is through the three R’s, which 
are essential to the survival of our way 
of life. 

Second—Competition. Competition 
is the essence of American democracy. 
Freedom is not only a privilege, it is a 
test—and what kind of a test do we 
have where no one may fail? In my 
opinion, those who- would deprive the 
child of the right to fail are depriving 
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him of the knowledge 
world, for in real life there is no such 
thing as automatic promotion. To base 
promotion on age and social achieve- 
ment, rather than on ability, is foreign 
to the American way of life and is as 
dangerous as Marx’s theory, “From 
each according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his need.” The child must 
learn that the real gold at the foot of 
the rainbow is dedication to the Ameri- 
can way of life. Your child must have 
the attitude that life is a personal chal- 
lenge, and he must compete if he is to 
succeed. 

Third—Discipline. The happiest 
children are those of whom discipline 
is expected. Bishop Corson, President 
of the Methodist General Board of Edu- 
cation said: 

The theory that children should never be 
punished, that they should never be re- 
stricted, or that they should never be failed 

(Continued on page 404) 
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Since 1929, Mrs. Holcombe has been an active member of the N.S.D.A.R. in 
West Virginia. She is currently serving as State Regent—1958-1962, served as State 
Vice-Regent, 1956-1958; State Recording Secretary, 1947-1950. She has held the 
following State Chairmanships: AMERICANISM 1943-1946, NATIONAL DEFENSE 
1950-1953, Redistricting the State 1951-1953, Community Service 1956-1958, District 
Director 1948-1950. She organized State Chapter Regents Club and served as 
President 1950-1955; organized three Chapters of Charleston area into a local 
Regents Club 1949, was President of the State Officers Club 1951-1952; compiled 
and published a Roster of all West Virginia Chapter Regents embracing period 
of 1899-1953. 


appiest 
cipline 


On the national level, Mrs. Holcombe has served in the following capacities: 
Chairman of New Administration Building Promotion Committee 1948-1950, Vice 
Chairman of Approved Schools 1944-1948. She has served on the following Con- 
tinental Congress Committees—National Resolutions 1943-1944, 1957 and 1958, 
Platform 1943-1948, President General’s Reception Room 1950, Hospitality 1950- 


HONORING | : 
MRS. VIRGIL EUGENE HOLCOMBE ~ 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE REGENT—1958-1959, 1959-1962 


KANAWHA VALLEY CHAPTER, CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


1956, has been a member of the National Chairman’s Club since 1948 and has 
served as Delegate to State Conferences and Continental Congresses many times. 

Mrs. Holcombe started her long service to the D.A.R. first as an organizing 
chapter member of Princess Aracoma Chapter, Logan, West Virginia, then trans- 
ferring to Kanawha Valley Chapter, Charleston, in 1932. She has served the 
latter chapter as Regent 1942-1944, Vice Regent 1938-1940, President of the Board 
of Directors 1956-1958, and is currently serving as Chapter Parliamentarian. 


In all the years Mrs. Holcombe has not neglected the N.S.C.A.R. She en- 
rolled both of her grandchildren in infancy. She has been Senior State President 
1950-1951, Senior Vice President 1948-1950, Treasurer 1952-1954 and was one of 
the two first National Promoters for C.A.R. back in 1946 or 1947. She has been 
a National and State Promoter ever since. She served as the first National Year 
Book Chairman for C.A.R. 1955-1957 and is currently State Chairman of the 
Grandmothers’ Committee and has been a m ber of the National Officers Club, 
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With pride and affection The Daniel Davisson Chapter honors Mrs. Plumer Earle 
Hill, State Vice-Regent of West Virginia, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
She served as Vice-Regent and Regent of her Chapter, past Chairman of Correct Use 
of Flag, past member of The National Committee, past President of State Officers 
Club, West Virginia past State Chaplain and at present serving as State Vice-Regent 
of The National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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MRS. V. EUGENE HOLCOMBE MISS VIRGINIA JOHNSON MRS. CHESTER A. ROUSH 
STATE REGENT 1958 TO 1959, 1959 TO 1962 VICE REGENT CHAPLAIN 
KANAWHA VALLEY CHAPTER JOHN YOUNG CHAPTER COL. CHARLES LEWIS CHAPTER 


MRS. DWIGHT P. CRUIKSHANK MRS. HENRY M. COGAN MRS. JAMES L. TRITCHLER 
RECORDING SECRETARY CORRESPONDING SECRETARY TREASURER 
JAMES WOOD CHAPTER KANAWHA VALLEY CHAPTER COL. JOHN EVANS CHAPTER 


MRS. HENRY M. SEIBERT 
REGISTRAR 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY CHAPTER ~ 


MRS. CLAUDE R. HILL MRS. DAVID B. KRAYBILL 
HISTORIAN LIBRARIAN 
_ BORDERLAND CHAPTER BUFORD CHAPTER 
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TRIBUTE TO W. VA. DAUGHTERS 


Mrs. V. Raune Mido, State Regent, dedicates this space to the 3,579 West Virginia Daughters who have been so 
loyal and earnest in carrying on the work of the National Society April 1958-1959. 


To her Officers—Honorary State Regents, District Directors, State Chairmen and Chapter Regents she gives sincere 
thanks and with her Official Family Elect 1959-1962 she looks forward to three years of activity, cooperation and 
worthy achievement for the West Virginia Organization, N.S.D.A.R. 


1899 - 1959 
60 YEARS OF D.A.R. IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Date of Chapter Regent 


Chapter Name - Organization 1958-59 

William Henshaw. . Apr. 5, 1899... -Mrs. J. W. Lloyd 
(Hedgesville or M 

Colonel Charles Lewis............... .Mar. 12, 1901.................. Mrs. W. R. Proffit 
(Pt. Pleasant) 

Elizabeth Zane July 21, 1902.......... Miss Flossie Snodgress 
(Buckhannon) 

James Wood Jem. 21, 1908................ Mrs. Roy Lowther 
(Parkersburg) 

Elizabeth L. Hagans................... May 19, 1904....Mrs. W. Clement Percival 
(Morgantown ) 

West Augusta................................Feb. 22, 1907.............. Mrs. Clinton Phillips 
(Mannington) 

John Hart Mar. 27, 1907........Mrs. Harry W. Reppert 
(Elkins) 

John Mrs. B. S. Kerfoot 
(Bluefield) 

Daniel Davisson........................... Oct. 21, 1908............ Mrs. H. W. Kennedy 
(Clarksburg) 

Major Wm. ‘Reymeed ... Nov. 12, 1908...........- Mrs. Arthur W. Ward 
(Fairmont) 

Colonel John Evan.e..................... Oct. 6, 1909........ Mrs. Kenneth H. Maderia 
(Morgantown ) 

Buford June 1, 1910............ Mrs. John E. Graham 
(Huntington) 

Kanawha Valley Sept. 14, 1914........ Mrs. H. Braden Powers 
(Charleston) 

Pack Horse Ford..................-.-+--+ Feb, 22, 1916................ Mrs. W. R. Thacker 
(Shepherdstown ) 

Wheeli May 14, 1916.................. Mrs. Henry S. Bell 
(Wheeling) 

King’s W Jan. 18, 1917.......... Mrs. Carter B. Withers 
(Kingwood) 

James Barbour.........................-.. Mar. 19, 1920........ Mrs. James Rosenberger 
(Belington) 

Shenandoah Valley.....................- Apr. 28, 1921...........Mrs. Hoover L. Lloyd 
(Martinsburg) 

Elizabeth Cummins Jackson......July 18, 1921.................. Miss Leota Griffith 
(Grafton) 

Potomac July 21, 1921.......... Martin L. Watson 
(Keyser) 

Trans-Alleghany Dec. 9, 1921 Mrs. Isaac Maxwell 
( Weston) 

Feb. 27, 1922.......... Mrs. Gaither W. Miller 
( t 

Matthew French.......................-... Mar. 7, 1922.................. Mrs. L. W. Doggett 
(Princeton) 

Bee Line Mar. 21, 1022................ Mrs. C. Wm. Moore 
(Charles Town) 

Colonel Morgan Morgan.............. July 25, 1922................Mrs. W. T. Lawson 
(Fairmont) 

Ravenswood July 25, 1922...................... Mrs. S. L. Miller 
(Ravenswood ) 

South Branch Valley................... Feb. 2, 1923......Mrs. Mortimer W. Gamble 
(Moorefield ) 

Donally............. Apr. 8, Mrs, O. J. Hunter 
(Welc . 

Borderland Oct. 31, 1928........ Mrs. John W. Francesa 
(Harvey) 

5, 1929.......... Mrs. Alexander Defobio 
( n) 

Captain James Allen................... Nov. 14, 1929................ Mrs. M. W. Arnold 
(Beckley) 

John May 21, 1980.......... Mrs. Charles F. McNutt 
(Charleston ) 
d hat Mar. 28, 1981.................. Mrs, A. P. Meador 
(Hinton) 

Ye Towne of Bath........................ July 15, 1982.............. Miss Mary D. Hunter 


(Berkeley Springs) 


Blackwater. Oct. 26, 1983................ Mrs. Pauline Harris 
(Davis & Parsons) 

Spencer-Roane..........................-....Apr. 2, 1984.................... Mrs. Brook Sinnett 
(Spencer) 

Mound Apr. 14, 1984.......... Mrs. O. C. Baumberger 
(Moundsville) 

Barboursville. Dec. 19, 1986.................... Mrs. Alden Bryan 
(Barboursville) 

Ann Royal Sept. 27, 1941.................. Mrs. G. A, Fowler 
(Harrisville & Pennsborc) 

Daniel Taylor . 21, 1942.......... Mrs. Robert M. Gamble 
(Burlington) 

John Minear. . 27, 1945.......... Mrs. Walter Kindergan 
(Philippi) 
lennerhassett te Mrs. H. Paul Hite 
(Parkersburg) 

Jennie Willey. . 26, 1949......................Mrs. Virgil Hoke 
(Kermit) 

Ohio Valley Mrs. F. E. Rabel 
(St. Marys 

Nathan Davis. 26, 1954.. ..Miss Pearl Jett 
(West Union) (Acting Regent) 

General Lewis. Mrs. Bright Wilson 

Anne Bailey . 28, 1957..........Mrs. Grant P. Hall, Jr. 
(Charleston) 

Fort Lee Dec. 5, 1958 Mrs. R. B. Johnston 
(Charleston) 
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__ President General 
First Vice President General 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 
Mrs. Frederic A. Groves 
Mrs. Robert M. Beak 
Mrs. Bruce L. Canaga 
Mrs. Harold E. Erb 
Mrs. Herbert Patterson 
Mrs. Frank G. Trau 
Miss Faustine Dennis 
Mrs. Wm. Louis Ainsworth 
Mrs. Lowell E. Burnelle 
Mrs. Leroy F. Hussey 
Mrs. Ralph W. Newland 
Mrs. Herbert C. Parker 
Vice President General from West Virginia..Mrs. Wm. W. McClaugherty 
National Chairman of Junior Membership 
Committee Miss Virginia B. Johnson 
National Vice Chairmen...................... Miss Mary Katharine Barnes, C.A.R.; 
Mrs. Carl Gailbraith, Credentials; Mrs. Romeo T. McDonald, D.A.R. 
Magazine; Mrs. S. L. Miller, Membership ; and Mrs. Samuel Solins, 
Motion Picture 


Chaplain General 
Recording Secretary General 
Corresponding Secretary General 
Organizing Secretary General 
Treasurer General 
Registrar General 
Historian General 
Librarian General 
Curator General 


STATE OFFICERS 
1958-59 
Regent.. Mrs, V. Eugene Holcombe 
Vice Regent Mrs. Plumer Earle Hill 
Chaplain Mrs. Russell J. Bergen 
Recording Secretary.... Miss Virginia B. Johnson 
Corresponding Secretary Mrs. W. Carroll Boggs 


Treasurer. Mrs. L. St. Clair Allen 
Registrar. Mrs. H. O. Wagner 
Historian Mrs. T. B. Leith 


Librarian Mrs. J. Carney Boggess 
Parliamentarian Mrs, Daniel W. Snyder 


HONORARY STATE REGENTS es 
Mrs. Waitman H. Conaway 
Mrs. Paul O. Reymann 
Mrs. David E, French 
Mrs. W. H. S. White 


Mrs. Harry J. Smith 

Mrs, A. Keith McClung 

Mrs. William W. McClaugherty 
Mrs. Edward S. Phillips 


STATE CHAIRMEN 


Advancement of American Music 
American Indians. 

Americanism 

Approved Schools. 


Mrs. Chester A. Roush 
Mrs. Spencer Kiger 
Mrs. Robert M. Gamble 
Mrs. Claude R, Hill, Sr. 
C.A.R.—D.A.R. Mrs. James E. Moore 
Conservation Miss Lucy May Coplin 
Credentials Mrs. M. Eugene Marsh, Jr. 
D.A.R. Good Citizens...‘ Mrs. H, E. Danford 
D.A.R. Magazine. Mrs. James L. Tritchler 
D.A.R. Magazine Advertising. Mrs. George J. Ferguson 
D.A.R. Student Loan Fund Mrs. W. C. Bishop 
Eleanor Smith Scholarship Fund............................ Miss Hallie M. Martin 
Genealogical Records. Mrs. Hersel A. Henderson 
Honor Roll Mrs. Gaither W. Miller 
Insignia Mrs. Dwight P. Cruickshank 
Jackson’s Mill Mrs. H. K. Owens 
Jackson’s Mill Co-Chairman Mrs. E, A. Livesay 
Junior American Citizens. Mrs. E. F. Jones 
Junior Membership Mrs. Richard J. Donovan 
Membership Mrs. H. A. Beckwith 
Motion Pictures Mrs. L, E, Johnson 
National Defense Mrs. Carl C. Galbraith 
Press Relations. Mrs. Jackson A. Hammond 
Program Mrs, Vernon E. Rankin 
Radio and Television Mrs. Harper G. Grimm 
Resolutions Mrs. E. L. Robertson 

Co-Chairman Mrs. Millard Sisler, Mrs. Rhea Fisher 
The Flag of the United States of America............ Mrs. Henry J. Seibert 
Transportation Miss Marion E. Tapp 
West Virginia D.A.R. News. Mrs. Romeo T. McDonald 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Cedar Lakes... Mrs. T. B. Leith, Chairman 
Mrs. A. Keith McClung, Mrs. H. E. Summers, Mrs. S. L. Miller 
Year Book Contest................ Mrs. Isaac P. Long and Mrs. Vernon Rankin 
Mrs. Charles P. Walker Senior Corresponding Secretary 
National Society Children of the American Revolution 
Miss Virginia B. Joh Senior State President 
National Society Children of the American Revolution 
Mr. — C. Mastin, State President of the Sons of the American 

olution 


DISTRICT DIRECTORS 


...Mrs. Henry Clay Hays 
Miss May Harmison 
Mrs. James L. Tritchler 
Mrs. O. C. Baumberger 


Southern District................. 
Eastern District................... 
Western District 
Northern District 
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MAJOR WILLIAM HAYMOND CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 
FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA 


Honors 


¥ 


MRS. WAITEMAN HARRISON CONAWAY 


HONORARY STATE REGENT 
VICE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


For the Golden Anniversary Year 


Friends of Mary Will Cavender Conaway 
present this page with pride and affection 
to the Chapter’s most distinguished member 


— 
ncere 
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Proudly honors two of its distinguished members _ 


Past Vice President General 
and 
Honorary State Regent and National Chairman 


of Program Committee 


Mrs. French continues to be an inspiration and 


invaluable me to her local Chapter. 


MRS. WILLIAM W. McCLAUGHERTY 


Vice President General, and Honorary State Regent 


Mrs. McClaugherty is active in her local Chapter, as well as other 
Civic affairs. She is in demand throughout the State because of 
her outstanding ability as a public speaker, and her knowledge of 


National 


Ml 


In a 


APRIL 


PACK HORSE FORD CHAPTER, NATIONAL SOCIETY 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


West Virginia’s Honorary State Regent and 


Past Regent of Pack Horse Ford Chapter 


In appreciation of her leadership and her accomplishments 
Poet. 


SHEPHERDSTOWN 


Old roses along a flagstone walk, 

A white cupped lily on a fragile stalk; 
A silver moon atop a great oak tree, 
Come, my love, and walk with me. 
Wind-swept evenings in my garden cool, 
Water clear and blue in the lily pool; 
Vistas of a field where late wheat grew, 


Honorary State Regent 
Past Vice President General 
James Wood Chapter, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


APRIL 1959 


Honorary State Regent 
1950 — 1953 


COLONEL CHARLES LEWIS CHAPTER 
Point Pleasant, West Virginia 


GREENBRIER C OLLEGE — 


Founded in 1812 
LEWISBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 


A FOUR-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
148th Year Begins Sept. 8, 1959 


SHEPHERDSTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 
1 
| 
Remembrance is precious when I think of you. 


R. H. EDMONDSON 


Affectionately presenting 


MRS. MILLARD T. SISLER’ 


Honorary State Regent 
Past Reporter General 
To Smithsonian Institution 


IN MORGANTOWN 


IT’S THE 


of Federal Sram 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BETH LUDINGTON HAGANS CHAPTER 
MOR 
af oldest and leadi 
organtown West Virgini i 


Honorable Cecil H. Underwood and Mrs. Underwood with 
Daughter Cecilia and Son Craig Hill, at Governor’s Mansion 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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KANAWHA VALLEY CHAPTER, CHARLESTON, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Modern education for Modern Living 


Liberal arts Christian college located in the capital city of West Virginia. Granting Bachelor of Science and Bachelor 
of Arts degrees. Entering its 71st year of highest standards in teaching the arts and sciences, music, professional and 


vocational courses, and teacher education. All advantages of the cultural center of West Virginia. Finest churches and 


activities. Excellent facilities i in modern air- conditioned plant. 


Congratulations to 


— VIRGINIA SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN — 


THE DANIEL BOONE HOTEL 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


465 rooms each with bath, circulating ice water and radio loudspeaker 


Completely air-conditioned 
Roger S. Creel, Managing Director 


NATIONAL DEFENSE MEETINGS Two very important speakers. 
1. Time: Monday afternoon at 2:15, April 20. 2. Time: Tuesday evening at 8:30, April 21. 
Place: _ Assembly Hall, National Red Cross Building, 17th Place: Constitution Hall. 
Street Entrance. (Two minutes walk from D.A.R. Headquar- 3. Time: Wednesday, Twelve Noon, April 22. 
ters.) Place: National Board Room, Second Floor, Memorial Con- 
For the past two years this meeting has been uncomfortably tinental Hall. This meeting is restricted to State Regents and 
crowded; therefore the change to a larger space. State Chairmen of National Defense. 


WEST VIRGINIA SOCIETY, S.A.R. 


we Dongle G. High School for American Legion State Oratorical Contest at 69th Annual SAR. Cease 


PENN-SHERATON HOTEL PITTSBURGH, PENNA. a 


MAY 17-20 


Mr. Kenneth C. Mastin, State President, will invite qualifying winners to represent the society. S.A.R. Chapters in West Virginia are 
urged to make entries to retain custody of the President General’s Cup, which is re-awarded annually at S.A.R. Congress and which 
is now in possession of General Andrew Lewis Chapter, Huntington, W. Va. 
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Sponsoring contestan 


Presenting 


CHARLESTON’S FIVE CHAPTER REGENTS 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE CHARLESTON’S PAST CHAPTER REGENTS CLUB 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


ichelor 
al and 


es and 


MRS. OMER E. ROYAL 
President 1958 - 59 

Past Chapter Regents Club 

of Charleston 


MRS. H. BRADEN POWERS 
Kanawha Valley Chapter 
Organized 

September 15, 1914 


MRS. GAITHER W. MILLER 
William Morris Chapter 
Organized 

February 27, 1922 


MRS. GRANT P. HALL, oad 
Anne Bailey Chapter 
Organized 
23, 1957 


ROSS P. JOHNSTON 
Fort Lee Chapter 


“g _ Organizing meeting November 22, 1958 
Officers installed by 


_ Mrs. V. Eugene Holcombe, State Regent 
Confirmed December 4, 1958 


MRS. CHARLES F. McNUTT 
John Young Chapter 
Organized 


inia are 


d which 


May 21, 1930 


Samuel de Champlain 
(Continued from page 366) 


of living to the Algonquins. To them, 
also, he promised aid against the Iro- 
quois. The more fierce Iroquois de- 
feated the Hurons; Champlain was 
wounded and suffered the ignominy of 
being bundled into a basket to be 
borne back to camp on the back of a 
stalwart Huron warrior. Since no one 
would venture to guide him back to 
Canada until spring, he made the best 
of the enforced delay by mapping 
the area and trying to enlighten his 
dusky hosts. Father LeCaron and he 
found the task of converting the 
Hurons a well-nigh impossible task. 
Returning to his beloved colony in 
the spring, Champlain was greeted 
with jubilation by his friends, who 
had given him up for lost. 

Madame Champlain came to the 
new world in 1620. Delicately reared 
in Paris, Helene must have been in- 
wardly appalled by the wild country, 
the savage peoples, and the crude ac- 
commodations of the infant com- 
munity, but her deeply religious and 
warm-hearted nature accepted the 
conditions as opportunities for doing 
good. She endeared herself to all. 
About her neck, she wore a small 
mirror as a charm. Each Indian, 
seeing his reflection there, exulted: 
“our white Governor’s Lady keeps 
us all in her heart.” And, indeed, 
she did. 

Champlain had not ceased to try 
to bring about peace between the 
warring Indian tribes. At a conclave 
in 1624 in Three Rivers, a solemn 
peace pact was sealed, but it was a 
brief and uneasy truce. 

Helene returned to Paris in 1626 
with her husband and never saw 
Kebec again. Richelieu was in pow- 
er. Better times dawned for New 
France. But war clouds were gath- 
ering. England declared war against 
France. Two British captains cap- 
tured Kebec and took Champlain as 
a prisoner to London. In captivity, 
as in all circumstances, the great man 
comported himself with dignity and 
courage. As soon as he was released, 
he hastened back to his beloved 
Kebec. 

Through the years, he had become 
a widely read author, his record of 
his voyages delighting the stay-at- 
home Frenchmen. Posterity owes 
him an incalculable debt for his ac- 
curate charts, his vivid drawings, 
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Honoring 

Regent of 
Wheeling Chapter 

WHEELING, W. VA. 


and detailed notes, and, more than 
this, for his noble aim to bring the 
light of Christ to the benighted races 
in the new lands. 

Back in his settlement, he kept a 
vow; he erected a church, Our Lady 
of Recovery, in thanksgiving for his 
release from the British. He saw the 
first college established in Kebec one 
year before Harvard. He planned a 
permanent colony in Three Rivers. 
Then, worn by toil and hardships, 
but with his work well done, this 
great soul turned more and more to 
prayer in the sunset years. There, 
in his beloved community, attended 
by the gentle Father L’Allemand, on 
Christmas Day, 1635, Samuel de 
Champlain went to his eternal re- 
ward, 


MRS. HENRY S. BELL 


Honoring 


MRS. HOOVER L. LLOYD, 
Regent 
Shenandoah Valley Chapter, D.A.R. 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 


Compliments of 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY CHAPTER, 
D.A.R. 

Martinsburg, West Virginia 
Honoring the Past President of the 
State Officers’ Club. 

Mrs. James G. Wright 


POTOMAC VALLEY CHAPTER 
Keyser, West Virginia ; 


Greetings from 
NATHAN DAVIS CHAPTER, D.A.R. : 
West Union, W. Va. 


Fredericksburg, Va., February 21, 1959 


(On the Occasion of the Opening of Wash- 
ington’s Boyhood Home as a Shrine) 


Fredericksburg has had its parades. The 
town has shown its appreciation before of 
those of the past who have left tradition 
here. These are visibly personified today 
by the unseen and often unknown persons 
who are keeping alive for us these veritable 
“rocks of patriotism.” 

Washington’s Birthday celebration this 
year was taken over by the Boy Scouts, 
particularly the Cub Scouts, and one felt 
that each “little man,” as he passed down 
the lane on the march, was carrying him- 
self with all the dignity and poise of George 
Washington himself, feeling for and be- 
lieving in America. 

Beginning with the youngest on foot, pic- 
turing “George Washington and the Cherry 
Tree,” his father by his side and little Betty 
coming up in the rear, and on each and 
every float there was something of George 
Washington; indeed, one felt his very spirit 
in this parade of the youth of Fredericks- 


urg. 

Before I end, pause with me to think of 
the importance of these characterizations 
of our great men. Each youngster was in- 
deed a great man for the time being, and 
we know that his life will be affected by 
this opportunity to have portrayed these 
Americans. 

Again, God bless you, fellow citizens, such 
as Robert Moore and his assistants, who 
managed the George Washington Birthday 
Parade, and President John Fenlon and his 
committee, who opened the restoration of 
boyhood home on his birth- 

ay. 
I have watched parades in New York, 
Boston, and Washington, and all over the 
world—magnificent and sensational. But 
never have I been so “soul-satisfied” as by 
this Washington’s Birthday celebration in 
his home town. 

Evetyn Cray Everett. 


FORT RANDOLPH CHAPTER, C.A.R. 
In appreciation 
Colonel Charles Lewis Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. 


Greetings from 
Captain James Allen Chapter, D.A.R. 
Beckley, West Virginia 


BLENNERHASSETT ISLAND 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Blennerhassett Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. 


Honoring our Past Regents 
Barboursville Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 


Greetings from 
WEST AUGUSTA CHAPTER 
Mannington, W. Va. 


JOHN HART CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Elkins, West Virginia 
Home of Davis & Elkins College 


Honoring Mrs. Dwight P. Cruikshank 
State Secretary Elect 
James Wood Chapter, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


Compliments of 


BUFORD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Huntington, West Virginia 


At Congress visit the Lounge in Con- 
stitution Hall—Gifts, Novelties, Candy. 
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Ripley, West Virginia. This picture shows part of the camp with the proposed — 


outdoor amphitheatre—Funds having been raised. Dedication to be held 


‘ities are needed, you'll find the D.A.R. 


patriotic endeavor. You can depend on the 


D.A.R.... and an even better America. 
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ts 
accomplishments of the D.A.R. 
© 
A.R. h te FFA-FHA C amp and Conference Center near 
ilt by the West Virginia D.A.R 


PRINCESS ARACOMA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Compliments 

GUYAN INSURANCE AGENCY, Inc. 
Insurance—Real Estate 

ERNEST H. HOWERTON, Realtor 


National Bank Building 
LOGAN, WEST VIRGINIA 


Compliments 
W. CARSON BROWNING 


oe Justice of the Peace 
LOGAN, WEST VIRGINIA 


Compliments 
W. CARSON BROWNING, JR. 
Logan Goodyear Storage 
LOGAN, WEST VIRGINIA 


THE Lowes. FURNITURE COMPANY 
Logan’s Foremost Homefurnishers 
LOG WEST VIRGINIA 


AUGUST and BRAY AGENCY 
Insu since 192 


rance 
213 MAIN STREET LOGAN, WEST VIRGINIA 
MIDELBURG SODA SHOP 
Alex DeFobio 


LOGAN, WEST “VIRGINIA 
NEWLON FLORISTS 


e 
GRAFTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


NATIONAL BANK 


OAK HILL, W. VA. 


ORGANIZED 1905 


DESKIN’S SUPER MARKETS, INC. 
The friendly store where most folks trade 
Quality Foods Since 1946 


Bluefield, Va. Tazewell, Va. English, W. Va. 


Compliments of 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SUMMERS 
HINTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


BEE LINE CHAPTER 
CHARLES TOWN, WEST VIRGINIA — 


MISS ANNE LLOYD BAYLOR 


(Past Chapter Regent, State Librarian) 


KANAWHA VALLEY CHAPTER 


Phone DI 3-9527 
BOLL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Complete Decorating and Home Furnishing Service 


209 Washington Street, West 


CHARLESTON 2, WEST VIRGINIA 


DOSS FLOOR COVERING — 


411 -53rd St. S. E. 


KANAWHA CITY 


Phone WA 5-303 a 


Anyone interested in starting own eae - new underground sanitary 


con 
LITTLE-TON COR RATION 
AVENUE 


3309 VIRGINIA WEST VIRGINIA 


“With Pride and Affection” 


piled by the Elizabeth Benton Chapter of Kansas City, Missouri. 


ashington 6, D. C. 


Cancer ‘Month 
Members of the National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, are reminded that, by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, April is observed as Cancer Crusade 
Month. 


GENEALOGICAL GUIDE AND SUPPLEMENT 
The Genealogical Guide is a Master Index of all genealogical material in the D.A.R. Magazine from 1892 through 1950. 


It was com- 


The Supplement to this Genealogical Guide covers the period 1951 through 1955 and was compiled by the same chapter. 
The 1892-1950 Guide is $4.00 and the Supplemental is $1.50. Send orders to the Business Office, N.S.D.A.R., 1776 D Street, N.W., 
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Washington's Playground... 


Virginia 
| Travel And Vacation In 


Historic And Scenic Beauty 


From the western part of the state where the 

French and the Indians engaged in what many 

term the first battle of the Revolutionary War to 

SAN the easternmost panhandle where George Wash- 

ington spent considerable time, West Virginia 

Li is stamped in the destiny of history. In any di- 

MAMAN Wily 7 rection you may find the rich lore of our 
early beginnings in evidence. 


rvice | \ Combine this with unparalleled 

es scenic vistas at every turn of the road 

traveled and you have ideal reason 

| for vacationing in the Mount- 

ain State. 


Accomodations are not 
only economical but have 
the definite mark of luxury. 


Discover West Vir- 
ginia, the nation’s 
newest playground. 


ti The Industrial & Publicity Comm. 
Box D-3, State Capitol Bldg. 
Charleston, West Virginia 


was com- 
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Moree is is called “the Free 
State” because of the inde- 
pendent spirit of Colony and State 
from the original settlement down to 
the present day. Although a small 
State, in three centuries and more 
since its founding in March 1634, 
Maryland and its citizens have con- 
tributed rather more than their pro- 
portionate share to our American 
heritage. Here are a few highlights. 

One of the first acts of Governor 
Leonard Calvert after the Ark and 
the Dove cast anchor by St. Clement’s 
Island was to visit the Indian chiefs 
of Maryland’s southern peninsula to 
pledge with them “perpetual friend- 
ship” between the red men and the 
colonists. Following this, the gov- 
ernor purchased from the Yocomico 
Indians the site for St. Mary’s City, 
paying for it with axes, hoes, rakes, 
and bolts of cotton cloth; conse- 
quently, Maryland never had the In- 
dian atrocities that plagued some of 
the colonies. 

Many think of Maryland as a 
Catholic colony, but the first settlers 
were fairly divided between Catholics 
and Protestants and in accord with 
the charter of Lord Baltimore, free- 
Christians. From the first the free- 
dom of worship was granted to all 
men of Maryland cherished zealously 
their right to a representative gov- 
ernment. Maryland had its “Tea 


by sisencend Cleaveland (Mrs. Elon G.) Salisbury 


State Chairman, Conservation Committee 


Party,” and on learning of the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, the Maryland 
Assembly drafted its “Declaration of 
Free Men.” 

During the Revolution Maryland 
was spared fighting on its own soil, 
but Maryland troops fought for the 
infant nation from Washington’s 
camp at Cambridge to the British 
evacuation of Charleston, S. C., a 
year after the surrender at Yorktown. 
After the Battle of Brooklyn, the 
Maryland Line bought with its life- 
blood what Washington called “that 
hour more precious to American 
liberty than any other in its history” 
when it covered the retreat of the 
Continental Army from Long Island 
and of its 400 men left 256 dead on 
the field of battle. It is to commem- 
orate their valor that Maryland is 
also called “The Old Line State.” 
Maryland’s record was equally im- 
pressive on the sea, where Capt. 
Lambert Wickes and Commodore 
James Nicholson, both from the 
Eastern Shore, rendered more signal 
service than the widely acclaimed 
John Paul Jones. 

Maryland was responsible also for 
the cession to the central govern- 
ment of the western lands held by 
some States under “sea-to-sea” char- 
ters, which eventually became addi- 
tional States. It refused to accept the 
Articles of Confederation until these 


claims had been relinquished. After 
its acceptance of them, it was John 
Hanson, Maryland’s delegate, who 
was elected first “President of the 
United States in Congress Assem. 
bled.” During his presidency the 
U. S. Consular Service and the Post 
Office Department were established, 
and November 28 was proclaimed as 
Thanksgiving Day. 

The Federal Constitutional Con. 
vention in Philadelphia was a direct 
outgrowth of the Mount Vernon and 
Annapolis Conventions held by Mary- 
land and Virginia with, at Annapolis, 
additional States with whom they 
shared navigable waters. 

A parsimonious Congress had de- 
commissioned the Continental Navy 
after the Revolution. When the Al- 
gerian pirates attacked our shipping, 
a new navy was authorized. The first 
vessel to be commissioned was the 
Baltimore-built frigate, Constellation. 
After an honorable career, longest 
in the history of the Navy, this noted 
ship was finally decommissioned in 
1955, to be returned to Baltimore 
for a public memorial of the age of 
sail. 

After the burning of Washington 
in August 1814, Baltimore, as “that 
hornets’ nest of privateers” was the 
next objective of the British forces. 
Army and Navy converged on the 
city; but in the Battle of North Point 
and the defense of Fort McHenry, 
the British found the city too hard 
to subdue and withdrew. From these 
engagements we not only gained bet- 


ter terms in the Treaty of Ghent but. 


our national anthem, The Star Span- 
gled Banner. 


Americanism in the 


Public Schools 
(Continued from page 388) 


in school wérk because of adverse conse- 
quences on personality is dangerous. It 
can produce a generation with a false phi- 
losophy of life—one which is constantly 
getting them into trouble and making them 
feel that society is against them. Rewards 
for the good—and penalties for the wrong— 
are sound educational philosophies because 
they are true to the life for which education 
is supposed to prepare them. 


Bishop Fulton J. Sheen said recently: 


Authoritarianism may be based either on 
force or on love. In dealing with children, 
when there is love, there is no feeling that 
authority is imposed. ° 


He also said: 


What is so wrong about developing a © 


sense of inferiority? When everyone is a 
little God, the psychological war starts be- 
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tween the conflicting egos and the realities 


i of life. 


The submergence of discipline in the 


classroom can produce nothing but na- 


tional anarchy. 


May I repeat the points I would stress 
today. Our children’s—and our na- 
tion’s—future depends on what the child 
masters in the way of fundamentals, 
and his attitude toward individuality, 
competition, and discipline. 


But there is another attitude that we 
must consider—and that is American- 
ism. In this connection it should be 
noted that the 3 R’s are not in them- 
selves enough. Fifty years ago there 
was no international cartel bent upon 
destruction of the American system of 
government. Today the complexities of 
modern society produce a new menace 
in America—Socialism, the first step 
down the ladder to Communism. The 
schools—and no other public agency— 


DAUGHTERS 


must instill in children a respect for 
Americanism and the democratic proc- 
esses of a republican form of govern- 
ment. The child cannot acquire a re- 
spect for the principles of American 
Government and a love for his country 
if left to flounder on his own—there are 
too many forces at work today to mis- 
direct his thinking. 

Children must have respect for pri- 
vate ownership of property—whether 
it is a pencil or a corporation. They 
must be taught to endorse, wholeheart- 
edly and without reservation, the profit 
system. They must be taught to cherish 
words such as “patriotism.” They 
must be taught that you can love your 
country and still not be a “Fascist.” 
They must be taught the story of the 
great men and women who have made 
our Nation of today. They must be 
told of the sacrifices and hardships 


(Continued on page 406) 
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On Newitbee 22, 1958, Annapolis, capital city of Maryland, celebrated the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the granting of its Charter. Named for Queen Anne of England, it is located on the south bank of the peaceful 
Severn River. 


Annapolis has been called “the only finished city” of the colonies. Capital of Maryland since 1694, its citizens 
grown wealthy in the tobacco trade built homes of outstanding beauty, utilizing the Georgian style of architecture so 
popular in the eighteenth century. Each year hundreds of Americans visit the Hammond-Harwood House built in 1774 
and the State House, the oldest one in legislative use, constructed in 1772-80, as well as many other stately mansions 
and historic buildings. Because of its position as the cultural center of the colonies, Annapolis was indeed the Athens 
of America. ‘ 


Visitors to the city will be reminded of many events in American history which occurred here: the burning of 
the Peggy Stewart, the meeting of the Continental Congress of 1783-84, the surrender of his commission as Commander 
in Chief by General George Washington. They will be shown the tomb of John Paul Jones in the golden-domed chapel 
of the United States Naval Academy, whose midshipmen tread today the same brick walks paced by colonial sailors 
on shore leave three hundred years ago. Now as then, Annapolis retains its old world charm, womens. its aepeepene 
role in the culture, traditions and patriotic life of Maryland. : Se atx 


Baltimore 


Old Kent 


Brig. Gen. Rezin Beall Sr" 
Peggy Stewart Tea Party 


Frederick 
Gen. Mordecai Gist 
: Janet Montgomery 


Capt. Jeremiah Baker 
Carter Braxton 

Chevy Chase 

Col. Tench Tilghman 
Col. Thomas Dorsey 


Thomas Johnson 
Toaping Castle 
Washington Custis 
William Winchester 


he John Eager Howard 


London Bridge 


APRIL 1959 


OLIS, THE ATHENS OF AMERICA 
ANNAP 9 
Sponsored by the following Chapters in Marylan 


VISIT RISING SUN INN 


Ann Arundel Chapter House 
D.A.R. 


Located on The General’s Highway R. 178, nine miles 
from Annapolis, Maryland. Restored by Ann Arundel 
Chapter, D.A.R. Celebrated its 200th Anniversary in 1953. 
Museum open during the summer on Thursday afternoons. 
Call Regent, Mrs. Marvin I. Anderson, Orchard 2-3123, for 


further informati 


Regents 


In Memory of 
Mrs. Robert A. Welsh : 
Mrs. Charles T. Marsden _ 
Mrs. A. G. Cooke 
Mrs. Laura H. Webb-Peploe 
Mrs. Paul Scharf 


Mrs. J. Williams Lord 
Morgan H. Baldwin 

Mrs. Robert Goldsbough Henry 
Mrs. William Caulk 
Mrs. J. Edward Duker 


Hi 
< Vere 
‘a 


WG 


In Honor of 


-- 
sepa 


Mrs. Edward W. Digges 
Mrs. William P. Hall, Jr. 
Mrs. S. J. Lester DuLaney 
Mrs. Henry B. Cooke 


Greetings from 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER 
MRS. LOUIS BENNETT JOHNSON 


In Honor of our Organizing Regent 


MRS. ALEX M. FULFORD 


Compliments of 


Head of Elk Chapter, D.A.R. 


Bel Air, Maryland < 
Governor William Paca Chapter Elkton, Maryland 
In Memory of Greetings Compliments and best wishes from members of 


ANASTASIA MILLER BEATTY 
DORSET CHAPTER 
Cambridge, Maryland 


The Francis Scott Key Chapter 
N.S.D.A.R. 


Baltimore, “Maryland 
Regent Mrs. Charles M. Shriver 


Compliments of 
BOTTONY CROSS CHAPTER, D.A.R. RAS 
Montgomery County, Maryland oe 


Honoring © 


Cresap Chapter 
Cumberland, Maryland 
See Maryland’s only Toll House 


Mrs. Benjamin R. Powel 


members for fifty years 
in ‘the 


General Smallwood Chap 


Greetings 

MARY CARROLL CATON CHAPTER | 

Daughters of the American Revolution 
Mrs. James A. Duvall, Regent 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


1908 - 1958 


affectionate appreciation of their 
services to the Chapter 


Catonsville, Maryland 


THE EDENTON TEA PARTY - 


= 


By DORIS E. HARDY 


Tea parties were fashionable in those days in Edenton before the evolution. 
social life of the town was delightful yet dignified. Was not Edenton, North Carolina, the 
social rival of Williamsburg, Virginia? 

It was in October, 1774 that Mrs. Elizabeth King invited the ladies of Edenton and 
vicinity to @ tea party in her lovely home facing east on Old Court House Square over- 
looking the bay. However, the ladies did not drink tea on this occasion, for the King of 
England had imposed a tax on tea and the infuriated colonists were in no kindly mood. 
Instead of the king’s tea, the gracious hostess served a tea brewed from raspberry leaves. 
This was not an afternoon of idle chatter or friendly gossip. It was a serious affair! This 
group of 52 women had convened for one purpose: To protest against the tax on tea. The 
women affixed their names to a resolution protesting unjust taxation. 

The bronze plaque on the County Court House close by bears witness to this un- 
precedented meeting. This was the first time a group of women had taken a stand on any 
political issue in America. The news of this famous gathering spread far and wide. Many 
comments were made in the newspapers here and abroad. The British papers published 
the incident with derision. Caricatures of the Edenton tea party appeared and were sold. 

Fifty years or more later, an American naval officer whose mother came from Edenton 
was on a cruise in the Mediterranean. While stopping at Port Mahon on the island of 
Minorca, he entered a barber shop, and hanging on the wall was a picture of the Edenton 
tea party. He bought it and took it to Edenton. No one knows how the picture found 
its way to Minorca. 

Mrs. King’s house no longer stands on Old Court House Square but on its site is a 
handsome bronze teapot on an iron pedestal as a friendly reminder of the famous Edenton 
tea party! 
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TOAPING CASTLE CHAPTER 
D.A.R., Hyattsville, Maryland 


Americanism in the 


Public Schools 
(Continued from page 404) 


which faced our Founding Fathers—and 

they must know who asked the question 
“Is life so dear and peace so sweet 
as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery?” 


and more particularly, how this question 
applies to us in 1958. Every child 
should know who said: “I regret that 
I have but one life to give for my coun- 
try."—For that man died that we may 
today face a troubled world and proudly 
say: “I AM AN AMERICAN.” 


Coming in May 


The First Recruiting Poster of the 
United States Navy. 


“The Pivot Upon Which Every- 
thing Turns” (the naval battle off 
the Virginia Capes that preceded the 
land battle of Yorktown). 


“The Jamestown Settlement” (May 
is its anniversary month). 


“The Porter - Phelps - Huntington 
House—Gem of New England” (an 
historic home in Hadley, Mass.). 


“Newberry House” (the story of 
the home of Mrs. Henry B. Joy in 
Detroit). 


ap 


CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND 
MRS. WALTER B. McEACHERN, Regent 
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Ardmore Dog and Cat Hospital 
1818 East Fayette Street 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


E. Ss. Adkins and Company 


Compliments of the 
KITTY KNIGHT HOUSE 


on Sassafras River 
Georgetown, Maryland 


In the Heart of Maryland’s 
Historical Eastern Shore 


Window Shades» Awnings* Venetian Blinds 


STURDIFOLD AWNINGS 
& SHADE CO., INC. 


2133 Maryland Ave., Balto. 18, Md. 


LEISURE 


ENJOY ail the 


advantages of fine silver 


at a fraction of the cost! : 


BE. 5-1666 


Maryland’s Ads 


a new stainless by George Nelson 


LEISURE will add a new dimension to your living-dining 
pleasure. It never grows old .. . never needs special 
care... never tamishes ... Fashioned by George Nelson 
exclusively for Carvel Hall from a new and eminently 


Nearly all Maryland Chapters (thirty out 
_of thirty-four) had a hand in getting ads for 
the April issue. The total amounted to 


$556.50 


superior stainless steel. 


CHAS. D. BRIDDELL, INC. 
CRISFIELD, MARYLAND 


Seminar on Historical Administration 
at Williamsburg 


Seminar for Historical Administrators will be held at Williams- 

burg June 15 through July 24, it has been announced by the 

_ National Trust for Historic Preservation and Colonial Williams- 
_ burg, cosponsors of the new event. 

2 It is planned to limit the enrollment in the Seminar to 18 persons, 


12 of whom will be holders of National Trust Fellowships offered 
_ by the cosponsors. The course will be designed for the limited 
_ number of highly qualified graduate students who are considering 
_ entering the field of historical administration. 
_ A distinguished faculty of administrators from historic houses, 


prove: restorations, historical societies, and national and state 


istoric sites and parks will provide the instruction during the 
seminar. The course of study will center on such problems as the 
evaluation, analysis, and development of resources for successful 
restoration and reconstruction programs; interpretive techniques; 
publications, finance and trustee programs, and other administrative 
roblems. 
Requirements for the 12 fellowships are at least one year of 
graduate training, or its equivalent, in American history, American 
udies, art, or architectural history, or allied fields. Classroom 
sessions will be held daily in the mornings, coordinated with after- 
noon laboratory training using facilities of Colonial Williamsburg 
and field trips to neighboring museums and historic sites. 


Compliments of 
GENERAL MORDECAI GIST CHAPTER 
On its Fiftieth Anniversary 
MRS. J. CLAIRE SOWERS, Regent 


Compliments of 


J. CLAIRE SOWERS 
Registered Representative for 
MEAD, MILLER & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Our F ifteenth State— 


Kentucky 


i 


In 1607 The London Company, in 
its charter by James I of England, 
established a permanent settlement at 
Jamestown, Va. In 1609 the king 
issued a new charter to the company, 
extending its border. This vast west- 
ern territory remained for many 
years unexplored. It was called 
“Kentuck,” getting its name from an 
old Indian word, the exact meaning 
of which is not known. The Indians 
and pioneers called this territory the 
“Happy Hunting Ground.” In 1750 
Thomas Walker came through Cum- 
berland Gap and explored what is 
now “Eastern Kentucky.” James 
Harrod and a company of adven- 
turers from Pennsylvania came to 
Kentucky County in 1774 and estab- 
lished the first permanent settlement, 
Harrodsburg. In 1775 Daniel Boone 
directed the cutting of a wagon road 
along the “Warrior’s Path” and the 


building of a fort, later named 
Boonesborough. In 1776 the Vir- 
ginia Legislature divided all its West- 
ern Territory, called *incastle Coun- 


ty, into three counties: Kentucky, 
Montgomery, and Washington. In 
1780 it divided Kentucky County 
into the counties of Jefferson, Fay- 
ette, and Lincoln. From these three, 
other counties were carved, and today 
Kentucky is composed of 120 coun- 
ties. 

As the population of Kentucky 
county grew, naturally there were 
more problems of government. 


by Virginia Beazley Johnson 


Kentucky State dines Magazine Advertising Committee 


December 27, 1784, Col. Benjamin 
Logan sent out the call for a conven- 
tion of citizens to meet at Danville, 
to discuss Kentucky’s needs. This 
was the first attempt to separate 
Kentucky from Virginia. 

The tenth and last convention met 
at Danville, Ky., and on April 3, 
1792, framed a constitution for the 
new Commonwealth. Thus on June 
1, 1792, “Kentucky, the Pioneer 
State of the West,” became the fif- 
teenth member of the “sisterhood of 
States.” 

Its constitution was modeled after 
that of the United States, following 
the plan of a democracy. 

By an act of the legislature on 
December 20, 1792, the first seal of 
Kentucky was ordered to be en- 
graved: Two friends embracing, with 
the name of the State over their 
heads and around them the motto 
“United We Stand, Divided We 
Fall.” 

Following the adoption of the con- 
stitution, Gen. Isaac Shelby, who 
played an important part in the early 
struggle, was elected governor in a 
ceremony at Lexington, Ky., the first 
capital of the State, on June 4, 1792. 

A committee appointed by the leg- 
islature to locate a permanent capital 
met on December 5 and resolved that 
“Frankfort was the most proper place 
for the seat of the government.” 
This resolution was approved and on 
December 22, 1792, the first legisla- 


ture adjourned. Since that time the 
picturesque city of Frankfort has re- 
mained the State Capital. 

Kentucky now ranks 36th in area. 
Its topography is varied, ranging 
from the mountainous Eastern sec- 
tion and the Blue Grass Uplands to 
the Jackson Purchase in the South- 
western corner. 

Kentucky is rich in resources, in- 
cluding fresh water, fertile lands, 
salt, coal, iron, oil, gas, stone, as- 
phalt, clay, sand, and gravel. Its 
chief money crop, however, is tobac- 
co, and it leads in the production of 
blue grass seed, and is second in the 
production of sorghum. 

More thoroughbred racehorses are 
raised in Kentucky than in all other 
States combined. 

With 13 State parks, 13 State 
shrines, and 3 National Parks, Ken- 
tucky attracts many tourists. 

The present Governor of the State 
is Albert B. Chandler, Democrat, 
who also served as governor in 1935. 
39. 

Lovely blue grass meadows bor- 
dered by goldenrod and babbling 
brooks over which fly the colorful 
Kentucky cardinals beckon you to 
visit with us, where pioneer hospi- 
tality abounds and the strains of 
Stephen Foster’s old melodies will 
soothe your troubles away. 


D.A.R. Presents Memorial Trees to Interior Department 


Two memorial trees, symbolizing accomplishments by 
the Daughters of the American Revolution for conserva- 
tion of natural resources, were presented to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at a ceremony in Lafayette Park, 
Washington, D. C., on March 17 by the D.C.D.A.R. So- 
ciety. 

Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, President General of the Na- 
tional Society, D.A.R., presented the first tree, a white 
oak. The tree was accepted on behalf of the United 
States Government by Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Roger Ernst. It was planted in the park northeast of the 
Andrew Jackson statue. Mr. Ernst said the trees -will 
receive the continuous care of the National Park Service 
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and will constitute one of the important additions to the 
historic park area which was once part of the White 
House grounds. 

The second tree, an American beech, was presented by 
Mrs. Ellsworth Clark, State Regent, District of Columbia 
D.A.R., and was accepted by Harry T. Thompson, Superin- 
tendent of National Capital Parks. The beech stands in 
the northwest sector of the park. 

Mrs. Groves placed the first spadeful of earth upon the 
first tree with a memorial spade that was used in the 
ground-breaking services for the Lincoln Memorial, the 
George W.-Meade Memorial, and other historic occasions. 
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This page by Trabue Nicholasville, 
MRS. J. WELDON SIMPSON, JR., Regent 


CHAUMIERE des PRAIRIES 
The birthplace of hospitality in Kentucky 


The home of Col. David Meade, who came from Tidewater, Virginia, in 1796 and created an estate 
patterned after those he had visited in England. Its hospitality and elegance were the boast of Kentucky, 
and it is said no other home in Kentucky ever entertained so many Presidents and other distinguished 
guests. According to tradition, the octagonal room at the right was built in preparation for General 
LaFayette’s visit to Kentucky. This “little cottage in the meadow” is located in Jessamine County, four 
miles from Nicholasville. 


DUNCAN'S MEN'S: WEAR—Esiablished in 1889 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK—Where your money goes THINK FIRST 

GUYN, KURTZ & HAGER—Funeral directors, 24-hour ambulance service 

HEMPHILL PHARMACY—When you think of Drugs, think of Hemphills Pee 
HUNTER HARDWARE CO.—Nicholasville’s leading hardware store since 1888 
JESSAMINE BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION—Organized in 1889 : 
NICHOLASVILLE REXALL DRUG STORE —Reliable Prescription Service. Ph. TU 5. 4111 
STAINBOOCK’S DEPARTMENT STORE-—Since 1909. Quality merchandise and service 
DR. J. B. STATON 

SUTHERLAND CHEVROLET CO.—Our 42nd year in Nicholasville 

THE FARMER’S BANK—First in safety, First in service 

J. R. WILSON, GENERAL MERCHANDISE, KEENE —1006- 1959 

YEARWOOD DRUG STORE 

YEARY LUMBER & CONCRETE COMPANY | 
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Greetings and Best Wishes to 126 members 
HART CHAPTER 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
MRS. STEPHEN T. DAVIS—Regent 
CODELL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Headquarters—Codell Building Winchester, Kentucky 


U.S. 60 & 227 


MEMBER F.D.I.C. 


WINCHESTER, KENTUCKY 


Jewelers & Silversmiths & «SAVING ASSOCIATION : 


Winchester, Kentucky 


AZINE 


Greetings to Hart Chapter on Ist Anniversary 
CLARK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
PEOPLES STATE BANK & TRUST CO. 
- 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGEE A 


THE COLONEL GEORGE NICHOLAS CHAPTER, D.A.R 

Organized 1923 Se 
MOUNT STERLING, KENTUCKY 
Mrs. Joun M. Prewitt, Regent 


Morgan’s Station settled in 1789 by Ralph Mor- 
gan, on Slate Creek, Montgomery County. Attacked 


several times prior to April 1, 1793, when the last 


MORGANS statin 


6 MIL 
ES 


© 
1789. 


organized Indian attack in Kentucky took place. 


About 50 Cherokees and Shawnees were in the 


SETTLED | 


party. Most of the men of the station were work- 


ing in the fields, at the alarm, they ran to several 


of the other stations in the neighborhood. Nineteen 


women and children were captured. A woman and 


seven children were killed on what, has since been 


known as Murder Creek in Menifee County. Those 


that could keep up were kept for thirty-two days 


on the Little Sandy, before they were taken to 
Ohio. After Wayne’s Treaty in 1795, they were re- 


turned to their homes. A large stone house was 


MENTUCKY 


Ot PART MEN? 


built in the early 1800s and occupies the site of 


the fort near the spring. The Highway Historical 


Marker sponsored by the Colonel George Nicholas 


Chapter, D.A.R., was placed at the insistence of the 


Mount Sterling Packing Co. 
“Country Boy” Brand 
Quality Meat Products 


Jack Chandler 


Compliments of 
Bruce L. Vice Agency, Inc. 
“Always at Your Service” 


Compliments of 
Chat and Chew Restaurant 


“Agent” 
Ashland Oil Products 


Compliments of 


Oldham’s Department Store 


Hoffman’s Insurance Agency 
Since 1847 


Compliments of 


Williamson Furniture Co. 


Compliments of 


Orear Hardware Co. 


Highway Concrete Pipe, Inc. 
Quality Concrete Pipe 


Compliments of 
Murphy Floor Covering Co. 


Compliments of 
Home Lumber and Supply Co. 


Hunt and May Motor Co. 
DeSoto - Plymouth Dealers 


Compliments of 


The Flower Bowl 


Compliments of 


4 North Side Motel 


Queen Chevrolet Co. 
Sales and Service | 


Compliments of 


Amburgey’s Farmers Supply 
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Compliments of 
Mt. Sterling Tobacco Warehouse Assn. 


Pat Bonfield, Distributor 
Texaco & B. F. Goodrich 
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— Located in the beautiful Ohio River Valley 
— Home of two colleges—Brescia and Kentucky 


— Industrial opportunities abundant 
— Kentucky hospitality 


Write 


— Strong in churches, schools and home ownership 


OWENSBORO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Sponsored by General Evan Shelby Chapter, Owensboro, Kentucky — 


Wesleyan 


Greetings from 


Celebrating our 50th Anniversary 


Captain Jacob Van Meter Chapter 1909 - 1959 


Elizabethtown, Kentucky 


POAGE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Ashland, Kentucky 


Compliments of 
Mountain Trail Chapter, D 
Harlan, Kentucky 


Greetings from 


Greetings from 
Boone County Chapter 
Florence, Kentucky 


Greetings from 
ALR. General Henry Crist Chapter, D.A.R. 
Shepherdsville, Kentucky 


Greetings from 


Jemima Johnson Chapter, D.A.R. Keturah Moss Taylor Chapter 
Mrs. C. W. Rhodes, Regent Newport, Kentucky 


Greetings from 


Greetings from 


Big Spring Chapter, D.A.R. Bryan Station Chapter, D.A.R. 


Georgetown, Kentucky 


Lexington, Kentucky 


Greetings from 


Bland Ballard Chapter of 


Henry County 
Eminence, Kentucky 


Greetings from 


Maysville, Kentucky 


Compliments of 
Captain John McKinley Chapter 


Lexington, Kentucky 


Compliments of 
Russellville Chapter, D.A.R. 
Russellville, Kentucky 


“Visit the Breaks of the Big Sandy” 
Pikesville Chapter, D.A.R. 
Pikeville, Kentucky 


Greetings from 
Cynthiana Chapter, Cynthiana, Ky. 
Mrs. Ward Renaker, Regent 


Greetings from 


Limestone Chapter, D.A.R. Edmund Rogers Chapter, D.A.R. 


Glasgow, Kentucky 


Compliments of the 


Columbia, Kentucky 


Jane Lampton Chapter 


Greetings 
Captain John Lillard Chapter 
Grant County, Kentucky 
Honoring 
Mrs. J. Vernon Hardcastle 


State Registrar - Honorary Chapter Regent 
Samuel Davies Chapter 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


printed in the February Magazine. 


Greetings from 


Lexington, Kentucky 


Captain John Waller Chapter 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


mother was Sarah Bowne Salter.” 


Barbourville’s Daniel Boone Festival 


October 16-17 
Barbourville, Kentucky 


“A redeemed, and reunited, Republic 


The last line of the story, on page 163, was inadvertently omitted 


Corrections in “The Maternal Lines of the Lincolns” 


Please make the following correction on page 89 of the above article, which was 


Under the subheading, SALTER-BOWNE-HOLMES, the statement “Richard’s 
mother was Sarah Bowne Salter” should have read “Hannah Salter Lincoln’s 


is his monument!” 


The Blue Grass State supplied $854 worth of advertising this month. Thirty-five of 


VACATION IN 


Honori 
MRS. CHARLES STAGNER 
Regent— 1956-1959 


Visit the Beautiful State Parks 
and the 


Many Historical Shrines 


Write: Division of State Parks 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


ng 


Kentucky’s 71 Chapters are represented. Let’s make it 71 next year. 


SUSAN CROSSLAND JETT 


KERR BROTHERS FUNERAL HOME 
463-465 East Main Street Lexington, Kentucky 


Phone 2-3343 


THE COLONEL DRIVE IN 


Serving Col. Sanders 
KENTUCKY FRIED CHICKEN 
Big Hill Avenue - U.S. 25 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


Susannah Hart Shelby Chapter dress supplied of a 


FRANKFURT, KENTUCKY 


BEAUMONT INN GIFT SHOP ‘ 
Domestic and Foreign 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky 


Attractive Gifts— 
Mary M. Waters, Mer., 


HOTEL BEECHER 
South Main Street 
SOMERSET. KENTUCKY 


Revolutionary Ancestors of Kentucky Daughters 
of the American Revolution 

List of about 4000 Revolutionary ancestors used for membership by 

Kentucky D.A.R. Foreword explains how to use. Name and ad- 


descendant of listed ancestor if active member. 


Chapter name added if inactive. Published by Kentucky Society, 
: D.A.R., 1958. Price $2.00. Checks payable State Treasurer. Order 
from Mrs. Clara Clendenin Davis, Eminence, Ky. 
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founded in 1819 


A vital part of American History. Fully 
accredited—recognized by American Asso- 
ciation of University Women Liberal Arts — 
—Coeducational — Outstanding Faculty — 
Affiliated with Presbyterian US and USA 
Churches. College Entrance Examination 
Board required—Early Application ad- 
vised. 


For further information, write: Admissions Office, 


Box D, Centre College, _— Kentucky 


Honoring the Memory of 


MRS. KATHARINE C. CLAY and 
MRS. LILLIAN A. RICHARDSON 


Lawrence County, Kentucky, Courthouse 

Contains Marriage Records, Deeds, Wills, back to 1822 

For Research by hobby genealogists. Write Regent 
Louisa Chapter, D.A.R., Louisa, Kentucky. 


Annual Embassy Tour and Tea of _ 
Davis Memorial Goodwill Guild 


On Saturday, April 25, the Goodwill Industries Guild will pro- 
_ vide an opportunity for you to go “around the world” in four hours 
—2 P.M. to 6 P.M. You will see charming interiors; among them 
the Islamic Center with its fabulous mosaics. You will visit the 
_ Embassy of Turkey and those of the Union of South Africa, 
- Venezuela, Iran, Bolivia, Viet-Nam, The United Arab Republic 
and Chile—all are within walking distance in the Massachusetts 
Avenue area. 
Distinguished members of the Diplomatic Corps and official 
Washington and socially prominent hostesses will greet you. Your 
passport is a $4.00 ticket. All profits are contributed to the Good- 
: will Industries Rehabilitation Program; thus you contribute to a 
worthy cause while enjoying a wonderful treat in Washington. 
_ Please purchase tickets in advance by writing Mrs. John L. Ladd, 
— 2819-45th Street, N. W., Washington 16, D. C. Make checks pay- 
able to “Goodwill Guild” —parties of fifty or more will be given 
special rates. 
- For further information, please write Mrs. Elmer F. Bennett, 
6413 Marjory Lane, Bethesda 14 Maryland, Embassy Tour Pro- 


motion Chairman. 
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The Temple Mound at Kolomoki State Park is the largest east of the Mississippi 
River—located 6 miles northwest of Blakely—it is one of the several mounds erected 
by the Indians. Camping, swimming and picnicking facilities are available at Kolo- 
moki State Park. Artifacts of interest are to be seen at the Museum on Lake Kolomoki 
and the excavated burial mound of Chief Kolomoki is open all day to visitors. 


Early County is one of the largest peanut produci 
the peanut was erected in 1950 on the Court Squar 
played in the economic development of this section a 


Early County was created from Creek Indian land in 1 
the local D.A.R. Chapter bear the same name. Gov. Ea 
Blakely, the county seat, was named for Capt. Johnston I 
war of 1812. 


The Chattachoochee River, which forms the western b 
waterway, affording additional hydro-electrical power for ind 
Corps of Engineers will complete the project by 1962. 


BLAKELY PEANUT CO. 
BANK OF EARLY 
R. C. & A. J. Singletary 


L 
BLAKELY, GEORGIA 
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The only Confederate flagpole now standing in the South is located in Blakely. 
Erected May 1861, it is still in excellent condition and stands as a memorial to the 
turbulent times of the 1860's. 


»st peanut producing counties in the nation. The monument to 
the Court Square in Blakely, in appreciation of the part it 
| of this section and it serves as a unique tourist attraction. 


dian land in 1818. Named for Governor Peter Early, the county and 
ne. Gov. Early also served as a judge and U.S. Representative. 
ot. Johnston Blakely, who commanded the sloop Wasp during the 


power for industries and fine facilities for recreation. The U.S. Army — 
y 1962. 


| for the Peter Early Chapter by: 


FIRST STATE BANK 
BLAKELY, GEORGIA 


S. G. Maddox, Sr. 
‘BLAKELY, GEORGIA 
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Sponsored by the following business firms of Blakely, Georgia 


MARTIN & SON CHEVROLET CO. 


. Martin, president 


HOWELL DRUG CO. 


Hugh Redding, owner 


Compliments of 
ANDREW HOUSER CHAPTER 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


_ Greetings from 
BUTTON GWINNETT CHAPTER 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Compliments of 
COL. WILLIAM CANDLER CHAPTER 
GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 


DOROTHY WALTON CHAPTER, 
D.A.R. 


DAWSON, GEORGIA 


Greetings from 
JOHN BALL CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
IRWINTON, GEORGIA 


JOHN FLOYD CHAPTER 
of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution 
HOMERVILLE, GEORGIA 
1948 — 1959 
MRS. E. J. SMITH, Regent 
Fourth largest chapter in Georgia. 


48th Anniversary 
JOHN HOUSTON CHAPTER 
THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


JOSEPH HABERSHAM CHAPTER 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Honoring Mrs. Z. W. Copeland 
STEPHEN HEARD CHAPTER 
Elberton, Georgia 


Organization 


made 


NELSON FARMS 


Is your city zoned for postal delivery? If so, 
please use your zone number at all times. 


Greetings to 
STONE CASTLE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Terrell County of Commerce, 
Dawson, Georgia 


Honoring 
MRS. R. HUGH REID, Regent 
VIDALIA CHAPTER 
VIDALIA, GEORGIA 


Greetings from 
WILLIAM WITCHER CHAPTER, 
N.S.D.A.R. 
CEDARTOWN, GEORGIA 
Centennial. 
1859 Brooks County, Ga. 
ORDER HISTORY OF BROOKS co. 
FOLKS HUXFORD 


HANNAH CLARKE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
__ QUITMAN, GA. ($6.19) 


“MAKE MORE MONEY 


FUND .. . RAISING 
is EASY 
ATKINSON’S SHELLED PECANS 


Yes, it is easy to raise funds for your church 
or civic group when you sell Atkinson’s new 
crop shelled pecans and pecan products. These 
delicious nuts are much in demand during the 
holiday season, as you will see when you add 
up the big profits! 

Build Your Treasury the Easy Way—Sell 
Write now for information and special church 
and civic-group promotion price list. 


Clip Coupon and Mail Today 
Atkinson’s Pecan Products 
Post Office Box 701 
Garfield, Georgia 
Please rush full information on your Easy Fund 
Raising Plan. 
Name 


Add: 


City 


State 


PETER EARLY CHAPTER 
BLAKELY, GEORGIA 


Four bronze historical markers 
were erected May 1958 by the Peter 
Early Chapter, marking the Covered 
Bridges over Coheelee and Sow- 
hatchee Creeks and the Three Notch 
Trail in Early County. 


The Three Notch Trail was one of 
the important pioneer ways, marked 
with three notches by scouts sent out 
by Gen. Andrew Jackson. This route 
extended from Ft. Gaines to Ft. 
Scott. It became a wagon road for 
early settlers and appears on maps 
as early as 1820. 


Mrs. George W. Nelson, regent and grand- 
daughter, Julie Hattaway, who unveiled the 
Covered Bridge ker at the Marker’ 
dedication. 


PEOPLES WAREHOUSE 
H. C, Fort 


GRIST OIL CO. 
F. D. & R. D. Grist 


Boston’s Freedom Trail 
and Freedom Paths 


The City of Boston has issued a guide 
that may well be a model for other cities 
having places of historic or patriotic in- 
terest. Illustrated in beautiful color and of 
convenient size, this booklet invites visitors 
to follow the Freedom Trail and the Free- 
dom Paths. The Freedom Trail may be 
taken on foot. Starting with the Park Street 
Church, it continues to the Old Granary 
Burying Ground next door and King’s 
Chapel across the street, then to the site of 
Boston’s first public school, the statue of 
Benjamin Franklin, the old corner book- 
store, the Old South Meeting House, the 
Old State House, the site of the so-called 
“Boston Massacre,” Faneuil Hall (the 
Cradle of the Revolution), the Paul Revere 
house, Old North Church, Copp’s Hill 
Burying Ground, the Boston stone, and 
Province steps. 

The Freedom Paths originate at the 
State House, then proceed to Louisburg 
Square, the Boston Common, the Central 
Burying Ground, the site of the Boston Tea 
Party, the frigate Constitution, the Bunker 
Hill Monument, and the Harrison Gray 
Otis House. 


Children will enjoy the stamps that can 
be purchased at each stop on the Freedom 
Trail. When pasted into the guidebook, 
they entitle the “trailer” to a membership 
card showing that he (or she) is an Official 
Freedom Trail Guide. 

An excellent map also shows public park- 
ing areas. 

The Freedom Trail and Freedom Paths 
were a public service project of the Adver- 
tising Club of Boston. 
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to its recent ratings by: several 
national publications of business and industry, is 
one of the most enterprising and progressive cities 
in the New South. Founded by a Connecticut 
Yankee 122 years ago, the city has now grown into 
Georgia’s sixth largest metropolis. Since 1940, Al- 
bany’s population has increased 63%. The 1950 
census showed a total of 31,155 persons in the then 
existing city limits. Sales Management Magazine, 
in a recent survey, estimated the population to be 
46,700. Albany’s unique geographical location, its 
outstanding climate, and many other outstanding 
features have brought it to the forefront as a retail, 
wholesale, transportation, communications, recrea- 
tional, and cultural center. 


A high level of business activity has placed Al- 
bany consistently among the “ten best business cities 
in the United States,” as rated by Forbes, the maga- 


zine of business. Its “most. recent. rating was in 
November 1958. Other activity in Albany can 
include such delightful events as quail hunting in 
the “World’s” capital for this sport; visiting numer- 
ous pecan orchards in the “World’s Greatest Pecan 
Center”; swimming in famous and refreshing 
Radium Springs; and visiting such picturesque and 
interesting spots as Chehaw State Park, Tift Park, 
the fossil sand dunes, the McIntosh collection of 
Indian relics, Herty Nursery (pine seedlings), Lake- 
worth (water skiing, boating, and fishing), and 
either of our two country clubs and golf courses. 
The school system, year-round recreational pro- 
gram, hospital facilities, churches, and many other 
institutions, are unsurpassed. 


Albany is a city of fine and friendly people, one 
that provides well balanced activity of every type, 
and one that provides the finest in everyday living. 


DAVIS BROS. RESTAURANT | 
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HALEY MOTOR COMPANY 

J. C. PENNEY COMPANY 

MERRY ACRES MOTEL 

ALBANY LINCOLN-MERCURY CO. 
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TOCCOA CHAPTER DAUGHTERS OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Toccoa, Georgia 


_ The following members of the Toccoa Chapter wish to honor their Revolution 
ancestors who helped to win the American Independence. 


. Aticoop, Anna Lois Harris (Mrs. L. L.) 
John Lewis, Virginia 
James Harris, South Carolina 
. Barron, Exizasetn Tasor (Mrs. J. D. ) 
John Tabor, Georgia ag 
Bruce, Evecyn Wuite (Mrs. B.) 
Col. Frances Logan, South Carolina 
CuarrFin, MaBLe VERNER (Mrs. E. F.) 
James Pettigrew, South Carolina 
. CHANDLER, Lizzie Davis Ramsay (Mrs. F. C.) 
Lt. Joseph Reid, South Carolina 
. CHEEK, JosepHINE STEPHENS (Mrs. B. F., Sr.) 
Mathew Clark, Virginia 
CHEEK, LORENE McMurry (Mrs. B. F., Jr.) 
Samuel Dean, Pennsylvania 
. Donarp, Nett Starke (Mrs. WV. C.) 
Winship, Massachusetts 
Fow er, WILHEMINA Cown (Mrs. S. H.) 
Edward Jackson, South Carolina : 
. Graves, ANNicE Barnes (Mrs. R. W., Sr.) : 
Isaac. Green, South Carolina 
. Graves, Fay Martin (Mrs. R. W., Jr.) 
Capt. George Martin, South Carolina 
. Gitmer, Etnevpra N. Davis (Mrs. E. S., Jr.) 
Jessee Norman, Georgia 
Harris, Saran Bonn Moore (Mrs. R. H.) 
Capt. James Jones, North Carolina : 
Hayes, Miss JEweLL 
Capt. John Stonecypher, North Carolina _ 
Martin, Jutia G. Epwarps (Mrs. L. G.) 
Edward Herndon, Virginia 


16. Martin, Retua Acree Martin (Mrs. Zack) 
Capt. James Jones, North Carolina 

17. Meapers, CHANDLER (Mrs. H. 
Robert Cubertson, North Carolina 

18. McCiure, Katuryn McGee (Mrs. C. M.) 
Christopher Chambless, North Carolina 

19. Newman, Lora McPuaut (Mrs. J. F., Sr.) 
Lt. Isaac Lane, North Carolina 

20. Owen, Gussie Lawrence (Mrs. Winston) 
Col. William Bratton, South Carolina 

21. Purcertt, Mary CarMIcHAEL (Mrs. E. E.) 
William W. Mitchell, North Carolina 

22. Ramsay, ANNIE Laurie NevitLe (Mrs. D. H.) 
Jeasee Neville, North Carolina 
Col. William H. Haywood, North Carolina 

23. Rike, YANcEY (Mrs. B. S.) 
David Sloan, North Carolina 


24. ScHAEFER, OrvILLE TYLER (Mrs. W. B.) 
Capt. Adam Wheeler, Massachusetts 
25. Sims, Lipa Ramsay (Mrs. E. H.) 
Lt. Joseph Reid, South Carolina 
26. Tasor, EpirH Coatson, (Mrs. Marvin) 
Allen Gay, North Carolina 
27. TeRRELL, Miss CELESTE 
James Terrell, Virginia 
28. Wricut, Kester (Mrs. E. D.) 
Isaac Boring, North Carolina 
29. Yow, Iris ALLEN (Mrs. Leroy) 
Sgt. Richard Hooper, Virginia 


Integration and Junior American Citizens Clubs) | 


The following remarks, compiled by Charles L. Warren, 

Principal of Mamaroneck Avenue School of Mamaroneck, 
N.Y., and Mrs. Frances Drake, the school’s J.A.C. Director, 
are reproduced with approval of Dr. Helen Halter Long, 
assistant Superintendent of Schools for the Township of 
Mamaroneck, embracing four elementary schools, a a junior 
high, and a senior high. 


Details of Local J.A.C. Participation 


“Let us first simplify that word ‘integration.’ We think 


of that word in school as a device to arouse interest in 
children. It means to gather together as many subjects 
as possible; use them to form a complete unified picture 
of a lesson, a project, or anything that the children would 
be studying. 

“For example: We often study the lives of our famous 
statesmen in our J.A.C. meetings. Benjamin Franklin 
was an outstanding man in coionial times; so it would be 
easy for a teacher to assign to one child the task of re- 
porting on his life. In all probability the child would go 
to the encyclopedia for help. It is easy, concise and brief. 
But an energetic teacher would stimulate her pupils with 
a whole gamut of sidelines: One boy could actually re- 
port on Franklin’s achievements in science. A half dozen 
pupils could illustrate with drawings, Franklin and his 
kite experiment; Franklin’s stove; Franklin and the loaves 


of bread under his arms; Franklin and the Saturday . 


Evening Post; Franklin and his Science Academy; 
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by Lucille (Mrs. Charles L.) Bowman, 


New York State Chairman, Junior 
American Citizens Commitiee 


Franklin in Paris; Franklin at the Constitutional Con- 
vention, etc. Each of the above pictures brings about a 
mental picture which can be told by short essays. There 
probably have been a hundred plays written about Frank- 
lin. A good hour can be spent with Franklin’s Almanac 
and his wise sayings. Surely out of such a colorful life 
we could get together 200 words for a spelling bee, using 
only those words which have a meaning for J.A.C. mem- 
bers. I am positive we could find ample material for 
arithmetic too. To reestablish these many facets of Frank- 
lin’s life in the child’s mind we could use an abundance of 
movies on the various periods of his life. 

“Here then we have used many different subject areas to 
arouse interests in children. We have used English, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, dramatics, art, and visual aids. Putting 
them all together we have integration. J.A.C. activities, 
which are essentially history, are a rich and fertile field 
for integration. The best teaching is done this way, by 
using every approach to motivate and inspire pupils.” 

Each elementary school in the township has cooperated 
with the D.A.R.’s Junior American Citizens activities for 
over 15 years. It has been remarked often by school 
personnel that the local D.A.R. has been wise in per- 
mitting the schools to decide how THEY can best fit J.A.C. 
Clubs into their existing activities, in order to do so with 
the least possible trouble to the school personnel. Each 
(Continued on page 434) 
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Malcolm who died August 19, 
1958, was born September 8, 1930, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Murkens. He came to Metter, Georgia 
in his early childhood and made his home With his 
maternal grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. George W. 


Brown. 


He was a member of the Primitive Baptist 
Church, and was a leader of the young people in 
his Church and Community. His Character was 
spotless, his devotion to God, his Church, Com- 


munity and Country was outstanding. 


‘In 1951 he served as Scoutmaster of Troop 63, 
Boy Scouts of America, and became an Eagle Scout, 


METTER scored rae DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


HONORING 
GEORGE MALCOLM MURKENS—Scoutmaster 


the highest honor given in Boy Scouting and he was 


also a member of the Order of Arrow, Honorary 


Camper. 


In 1955 George Malcolm enlisted in the service 
of his Country and served three years, one in the 
Army of Occupation in Germany. He was a mem- 


ber of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


It was through his tireless efforts that the Ameri- 


can Flags were flying in the streets of Metter, : 


Georgia, on all Patriotic Holidays. 
Metter Chapter, Daughters of the American — 


Revolution and friends will always remember 


George Malcolm with grateful appreciation. 
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Telephone 2236 


THE JOHN MILLEDGE MOTEL 
Air-Conditioned — Steam Heated — 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 
U. S. Highway 441—Uncle Remus Route 


NANCY HART CHAPTER, MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 


Compliments of 


Telephone 2215 


OCONEE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY — 
MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 
MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 
Fine Fabrics since 1813 


THE BANK OF COVINGTON 


Covington—Georgia 


GEORGIA CUSHION and WRAPPER CO. 


Compliments of 
Milledgeville Plant 


Drink 
COCA-COLA 


in bottles 


“The Pause That Refreshes” 
MILLEDGEVILLE COCA-COLA BOTTLING CO. 
MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 


Compliments of 


AND 


WOODLAND FURNITURE MFG. CO. 


WOODLAND, GEORGIA 


BAINBRIDGE, 


GEORGIA 
MOTOR 
Dining 
COURT 


One Day's Drive or less to Any City in Florida 


West Junction U. S. Highways 27 & 84 


Compliments of PAUL J. BROWN & ASSOCIATES 


Develo t Realtors 
GEORGIA 


BROWN-McDONALD MOTOR Ine. 
\dsmobile — GM 
ROCHELLE, GA. 


Cadillac — Ol 
FITZGERALD, GA. 


Our Georgia 
ore WALTZ OF THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


MES B. BURCH, Thomasville, Ga. 


Pioneer Trails and 


the “Old Northwest” — 


1835 to 1837. In 1800 Wisconsin 
was nominally attached to the Terri- 
tory of Indiana and successively to 
Illinois and Michigan. Wisconsin 
Territory, created in 1836, included 
land within the limits of the original 
Northwest Territory but also land 
beyond the Mississippi River (the 
western limit of the Northwest Terri- 
tory), now constituting the States of 
Iowa and Minnesota and part of 


North and South Dakota. Wisconsin — 


was admitted a State in 1848. 


* * 


The boundaries of the 
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NEW PERRY HOTEL — Perry, Ga. 
“Where the Daughters Meet’’ 


(Continued from page 363) 


HIGHWAY 41, N. CORDELE, 


FULTON COUNTY FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 
___ ATLANTA GEORGIA 1.0348 


Territory are given in Article V of 
the Ordinance of 1787 as follows: 


The western State, in the said territory, 


shall be bounded by the Mississippi, the 


Ohio, and the Wabash rivers; a direct line 
drawn from the Wabash and Post Vincents, 
due north, to the territorial line between 
the United States and Canada; and by the 
said territorial line to the Lake of the Woods 
and Mississippi. The middle State shall be 
bounded by the said direct line, the Wabash 
from Post Vincents to the Ohio, by the 
Ohio, by a direct line drawn due north from 
the mouth of the Great Miami to the said 
territorial line, and by the said territorial 
line. The eastern State shall be bounded by 
the last-mentioned direct line, the Ohio, the 
Pennsylvania, and the said territorial line: 
PROVIDED, HOWEVER, And it is further 
understood and declared, that the bound- 
aries of these three States shall be subject 
so far to be altered, that, if Congress shall 


hereafter find it expedient, they shall have 
authority to form one or two States in that 
part of the said territory which lies north 
of an east and west line drawn through the 
southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michi- 


” 


gan. 
* at 

Among the historic buildings in 
this region that have been restored 
or preserved by or with the aid of the 
D.A.R. are Fort Harrod, in Pioneer 
Memorial Park, Harrodsburg, Ky., to 
which many pioneer possessions were 
contributed; the Rufus Putnam 
House, at Marietta, Ohio, built in 
1788; the Fort Pitt Blockhouse, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and a log “mansion” 
house at Point Pleasant, W. Va. (His- 
toric Restorations of the D.A.R., by 
Lewis Barrington.) 
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Liberty Bell Manufacturing Company 
Manufacturers of Door Chimes, Bell & Buzzers 
+ 


Greeting the Major-General 


John Twiggs Chapter 


Jeffersonville, Georgia 


_ Organized August 15, 1955 


Mrs. Hucu Lawson Faux, Organizing Regent 
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ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Washington, D.C. 


District of Columbia DAR, are proud 7 


This fi | was 


Ledtoated 
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is ready for Spring 


... and for you. Ready and waiting with its smart 
Fashion Shops crammed with the new excitement 
_of a promising season. Kann’s Virginia is so con- 

venient, too. All roads lead to this young, new store 
and its vast-free parking area. Charge Accounts are 
invited. . . . And to make your shopping still easier, 


the store is open every Monday and Friday evening 


“til 9:30. We promise you new shopping pleasure at 


Kann’s, Virginia! 


Kann’s Washington Store _ 
Penn. Ave., 7th, 8th, D Sts., N. W. 


: 
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After the Constitution had been approved, Mrs. Caroline Scott Harrison elected President General and the other 
offices filled, Miss Mary Desha offered the resolution that passed unanimously and made one of the first projects of 
the newly organized Society the one of helping find contributions toward completing the monument to the memory 
of Mary Washington. an 


is proud to dedicate this page to the memory of 


- MARY the MOTHER of WASHINGTON 


Photo—Courtesy Judson Smith Studio, Fredericksburg, Va. 


The National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution was formally organized on October 11, 1890. 


Through this effort and that of patriotic women from all over the country the necessary amount was finally ob- | 


tained, and the cornerstone of the present monument laid. Dedication ceremonies on May 10, 1894, marked its com- 
pletion. President Cleveland made the address and the Masonic Lodge of Alexandria, of which George Washington 
had been a member, arranged the program. 


Today, the monument stands in the ideal setting you see in the photograph above. Plantings of box and a well 


kept lawn vie with fine old trees to enhance the spot that Mary Washington chose herself, the retreat to which she 
used to retire during the dark days of the Revolution, to read her Bible and to pray for the safety of her coura- 
geous son and his forces, battling with dogged persistence against great odds toward that final victory that brought 
the blessings of independence to our United States of America. 
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exclusive caterers 
for D.A.R. & C.A.R. 
in Washington, D. C. 


TAylor 9. 8640 - 8645 


SCHAFFER’S, INC. 
Viennese-Hungarian 
RESTAURANT 


835 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


-NAtional 8-3839 
Washington 6, D. C. 


On Planting a Tree 


This land is ours—a peerless heritage! 

We share its bounty as we live each hour. 

We breathe its freedom throughout every age, 
Exulting in each birdsong, every flower. 


Its treasures are our treasures, free to own; 
Its glories are our glories to acclaim; 

Our liberties—the greatest ever known; 
Our flag—exalted symbol without shame. 


We are a part of freedom’s bold quintain. 
We have a martyr’s duty to complete— 
Perpetuating every noble gain, 

Effecting every goal without defeat. 


* * * 


This Spring is spending fast, and soon departs. 
In deep and very real humility 

Which we shall long remember in our hearts, 
We plant and dedicate this special tree. 


dear for tree-planting ceremony of Vieux Carré Chapter, 
New Orleans, La., May 12, 1958, by its Organizing Regent, 
Mrs. Camilla Mays Frank. 


Breakfast 
6:45-9:00 


as Only 2 Blocks from 


Constitution Hall 


All States Dining Room 


514 19th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Ph. NA. 8-9344 


Delicious Home Flavor Food 
Served Cafeteria Style 


Sundays-Holidays 


Breakfast 8:00-10:00 Dinner 12:00-4:00 


Delicious home made cakes, cookies and pastries. Also 
sandwiches and box lunches made to order to carry out. 


. to 9:00 P.M. 
. to P.M. 


O 


SEAFOOD RESTAURANTS 


9th and Maine Ave., S. Ww. 


A FAVORITE SPOT 
AMONG THOSE WHO PREFER 
TO DINE WELL . LEISURELY 


FAMOUS FOR FINE 
Seafood 
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Daily ... ... 1:00 P.M 
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) P.M. 
) P.M. 
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“Where to Eat in Washington” 


Near Massachusetts and 


westchester DINING 


Served graciously i in 


¢ Superb international wine cellar 


For reservations call ANDRE—WOodley 6-7700 
Cocktails in: THe Lounce — Dining Room — Tue Houipay Room 


_ Exquisite private accommodations for ten to fifty guests. Yours by appointment. 


4000 CATHEDRAL AVENUE 


Main Building Parking Facilities 


Compliments of 


DUKE ZEIBERT’S RESTAURANT 

L St, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 
ST 3-1730 


REEVES 


QUALITY 
_ LUNCHEONS CANDIES 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 


1209 F Street, N. W. District 7-3781 


OLiver 2-9421 or POplar 2-3964 Open every day of the year 


JIMMIE SPEROS’ 
FRENCH PROVINCIAL 


NORMANDY FARM 


POTOMAC, MARYLAND 


Luncheon — Cocktails — Dinner * 
12 Noon To 12 Midnight 
MEMBER OF DINERS’ CLUB 
& AMERICAN EXPRESS CREDIT CARD 
Open Tues. thru Sat. 11 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday 12 Noon to 10 PM Monday 4 PM to 9 PM 
OLiver 2-3524 
7026 Wisconsin Ave., Bethesda, Md. 


Enjoy Complete Dinners from $2.75 in 


Washington's Most Beautiful Restaurant. 


Sholl’s New Cafeteria 


1433 K STREET, N. W. 


Live Well 
For Less Money 


WASHINGTON, 


Sholl’s Colonial Cafeteria 


1032 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N. W. 


NEAR MAYFLOWER HOTEL pes 


D. C. 
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104th ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS 


SMALL’ 


COMPLETE FLORAL SERVICE 


Decorations Centerpieces 


Designs Corsages 


OFFICIAL FLORISTS for D.A.R. CONGRESS 


Local and OUT-of-TOWN Service — 


1501 Conn. Ave., N. W., 


For your orders while in or out of Washington— 
Establish your account with Small’ Ss. 
Mail this form to: 
J. H. Small & Sons 
1501 Conn. Avenue, N. W., 


Your name 


City and State : _ 


Enter any inquiries you may have about centerpieces, corsages, etc., here, and we will write ~ giving prices and 
suggestions when we acknowledge the opening of your account. ==> : 


SMALL’S offer their best wishes for a happy stay in Washington. 
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GEORGETOWN VISITATION CONVENT 


Fully Resident and Preparatory college general 


courses. Address: Headmistress. Junior College: liberal arts transfer, terminal and secretarial courses. 


Address: 


Dean 


the Nation’s most outstanding historical organization 


Rock Creek Park Estates Washington 12, D. C. 


Compliments 


2125 S Street, N. W 


Washington, D. C. 


School for Girls 
Washington 16, D. C. 


A college preparatory school emphasizing Christian education. Located on 
58-acre Cathedral Close it combines city advantages with a country setting. 


Boarding 
Grades 
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JELLEFF’S EXTENDS FRIENDLY GREET 


We hope you'll find time in your busy schedule to visit us at 


our familiar F Street store—“home” to fashion-seeking 


Washingtonians and visitors alike. 


F STREET CONN. AVE. BETHESDA SILVER SPRING 


Vincent et Vincent 


welcomes visiting members of 
the D.A.R. to the nation’s capi- 
tal and invites you to drop in 


at whatever salon is most con- 


venient. Let us style your hair 


in the newest fashion for a 


lovelier, more radiant you. 


Shampoo and style cut, $3 


Permanent Waves, $10 up 


Nine Salons to Serve You 


511 11th St.,N.W. NA 8-1572 ® 1006 Vermont Ave., N. W. 


Marriott Motor Hotel 
2 Consult Your Directory for Our Suburban Salons 
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om hours: daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


7 Corners evening shopping Monday, Thursday and Friday until 9:30 p.m. 


Some reproductions in the truest 
manner, very contemporary in charm 
and practicality—others typical 
modern Americana. Upper to lower: 


Stieff pewter bowl, Paul Revere, 
51%” diameter, 8.50; 714”, 12.50; 
914”, 18.50; 11”, 27.50. 


Brass Colonial Williamsburg cypher 
trivet, 4.50. 


Lenox china demitasse, limited ai 
edition reproduction of first design, 
circa 1889, 5.95. 


Virginia Metalcrafters’ Episcea leaf 
trays, brass, 234” x 4”, 5.00. 


Williamsburg Posy Holder of 
Wedgwood Queensware, 13.00. 


From our gift collection, Seventh Floor; 
Spring Valley and 7 Corners 


DAR Convention. 


1 8-7730 Massachusetts Avenue at 49th, EMerson 2-2255 
Corners, Virginia, NAtional 8-7730 
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Pale 


Prepare for your Future. . . 


“General education makes an admirable foundation for any type of 
employment. But to enter business or any of the professions, one must 
have specialized training to provide an ‘opening wedge’ “ 

—Harvey S. Firestone 


GARDNER 


School of Business 


Suite 218, Guardian Federal 
8605 CAMERON STREET 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


‘THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
in cooperation with 
American Society of Genealogists 
Maryland Hall of Records 
National Archives and Records Service 
announces its 
Ninth Institute of Genealogical Research 
| JULY 13 — JULY 31, 1959 


Director, MerepitH B, CoLKet, Jr. 


For information write: Ernest Assistant to Director 

Institute of Genealogical Research 

The American University 

ae 1901 F Street, N.W. 
D. C. 


Compliments of 
WARD & PAUL 


Shorthand Reporters 


1760 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C 
NAtional 8-4266 
JESSE L. WARD 
ALFRED C. PAUL 


Official Reporters for 
Congressional Committees 


SCHUTZ 
34th Consecutive Year 


Official Photographers, D.A.R. 


1022 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


TELEVISION—PHONOGRAPHS—RADIO 


Sales — Service 


SMITHS, INC. 


Washington, D. C. 1831 Columbia Road 


Ad 4-3803 


Forty years of honest and dependable service 


1727 L STREET, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Ajeutd the corner from the Mayflower Hotel 


Gowns For Aut Occasions—Coats Anp Suits 
Sizes: 10 to 24; Half Sizes: 1214 to 24% 
ESTABLISHED SAME LOCATION FOR 30 YEARS 


Newly remodeled - same friendly personal service shop _ 


BOUQUET oer 


732 17th St., N.W. Washi D. C. 


DEAL FUNERAL Home INC. 
4812 Georgia Avenue, N.W. 


Integration and Junior 
American Citizens’ Clubs 


(Continued from page 420) 


ciel has a different method. 

The principals say that this citizenship training drama- 
tizes and points up the work that the children would do 
anyway and is often their first experience in leadership 
and service. Often J.A.C. is used to assist in disciplinary 
problems as being more effective than scolding, because 
it is self-government. 

At Mamaroneck Avenue School, Charles L. Warren, 
Principal, every 4th, 5th and 6th grade is organized as 
separate clubs with officers elected and installed, and in- 
dividual meetings, and a school J.A.C. director. At least 
twice each year, each one contributes some part of an 
assembly program, to which parents and D.A.R. members 
are invited. The J.A.C. members enter the J.A.C. con- 
tests and win many honors, both State and National. 
Local recognition is also given. 

At Central School, Robert Gingrich, Principal, six 
teachers each have separate clubs, with a school J.A.C. 
director. Besides entering the contests and winning prizes 
also, each club (or class) is responsible for one assembly 
program dealing with some historic event, or portraying 
important facts in the lives of our great patriots. Often 
lesser programs are given over the school’s loud-speaker 
system for all classes to hear, for example, A Bill of Rights 
program for Constitution week, or a panel discussion on 


suitable D. ALR. members attend the 


At Murray Avenue School, Miss Loretta Hirschbeck, 
Principal, the J.A.C. director is rotated yearly among all 
5th and 6th grade teachers. Each class is responsible for 
one fine assembly program a year preceded by a J.A.C. 
meeting presided over by the overall school J.A.C. presi- 
dent and announced by the vice president or program 
chairman. D.A.R. members and parents are invited and 
attend. The programs are often quite elaborate produc- 
tions, with scenery and music. This is true at the other 
schools also. They depict some phase of our American 
heritage, such as “Thanksgiving with Uncle Sam,” “David 
and the Second Lafayette,” “Paul Bunyan, King of the 
Lumberjacks,” “Life on the Erie Canal,” and programs 
for Memorial Day and other patriotic holidays. These 
programs are produced in connection with daily class 
work, correlating citizenship education, English, social 
studies, art, and music. Contests are entered also. 

At Chatsworth Avenue School, John Madey, Principal, 
the teacher-directors are rotated yearly, and each 4th, 5th, 
and 6th grade elects representatives (J. A.C. officers) to 
meet with the designated director every other week during 
activity period. Current J.A.C. contests and plans are 
discussed and then carried out in the individual classes, 
integrating J. A.C. with all phases, as at other schools, 
the art and music teachers cooperating. A set of officers 
for the entire school is also elected to preside, as is done 
at Murray Avenue School. Several assemblies are pro- 
duced each year, two or more classes cooperating, usually 
for some patriotic holiday. Full participation is given 
(Continued on page 442) 
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READ 
QUALITY BOOKS 


“Reading is the key to all knowledge 
‘Knowledge is power’ 
Power means survival” 


READ 


on the 
NATION’S CAPITAL 


for a new appreciation — 
of American History 

and American Heritage 


Your Uncle Sam in Washington 
Your Memorials in Washington 
Constantino Brumidi, Michelangelo of the United States 
Capitol 

National Statuary Hall in the Nation’s Capitol 

The American’s Creed and William Tyler Page 
Says SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER of Arizona “. . . I recommend the 
Murdock Books on Washington not only to young people interested in our 


Government but to people of all ages who would learn of the beauties and the 
history of our Capital.” 


Says CONGRESSMAN W. R. POAGE of Texas “. . . I own an entire set of 
Murdock Books. They are absolutely unique and essential to any serious study 
of the Capital City and the Capitol Building. Invaluable for schools, libraries 
and historians.” 


PUBLISHED BY MONUMENTAL PRESS, INC. 
1745 K STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


In the Grand Old 


‘ 


American Tradition .. . 


SHIFT to THRIFT 


with 
THE FRIENDLY FOLKS 
at the 


KRAL 


IN VVASHINGTON 


_ FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN 
_ ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON 


Bethesda Branch 
8216 Wisconsin Avenue 


Bethesda, Maryland 


1841 


WM. 


GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
and 
AMERICA’S ORIGINAL STATESMEN 
located 
In Old Alexandria, on Mt. Vernon Boulevard 
520 South Washington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 


COATS OF ARMS 


Correctly Emblazoned 


All arms made in their true heraldic colors. 
MARY HAMILTON CLARK | 
203 Forest Avenue 
ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND 


LAUNDRY 
“Become 


Quality 
Conscious” 


Republie 7-5400 


LOUISE HAND LAUNDRY 


TABLE LINEN, LACES, SILKS, CURTAINS, | 
BLANKETS, FURNITURE COVERS, 
GENTLEMEN’S APPAREL 
Our Exclusive Hand Process Protects & Lengthens the 
Life of All Your Cherished Fabrics 
(Located Between O & P Streets, N.W.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LAIDLAW & COMPANY 


Members, New York Stock Exchange 
821 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 


Washington, D. C. 


For love of Country. 
For service to the Country. 


IT STANDS 


APRIL 1959 


THE D.A.R. MAGAZINE is the SOCIETY’S OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 


For unswerving loyalty to the Government. 
For inculcating these principles in the children, both native and foreign born. 
For encouraging the study of American History. 


NEW SITE FOR SAVERS 
T 
el 
1959 We Use Ivory Soap Exclusively 
DEMAINE AND SONS 
FUNERAL HOME 
Successor to the firm that buried 
4 
623 G Street, NW. 


Honoring 
OUR FIFTY-YEAR MEMBERS 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Young Mrs. Fred W. Holt 
Mrs. Bates Warren Miss Ella Stevens 


Mrs. Willoughby S. Chesley Miss Ella S. Ford 
Mrs. R. Winston Holt Miss Mary Elizabeth Ford 


Captain Molly Pitcher Chapter, D.C., D.A.R. 


Honoring 


MRS. GLENN W. HARKINS, 


Honoring 


MRS. S. DOLAN DONOHOE 


President 
STATE OFFICERS CLUB 
Washington, D. C. 


Greetings from the DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


MRS. 
Past Regent 


CAPITOL CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 
Washington, D. C. 


ELEANOR WILSON CHAPTER * Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter, to all members of == 
District of Columbia the Daughters of the American Revolution 4 
istrict of Columbi 
In Memory of ‘ 
MINNIE B. CASANOVA Honoring 


MISS MARIE PAXTON BARR, Regent 
Sarah Franklin Chapter, D. C., D.A.R. 


Honoring 
MRS. GEORGE B. FURMAN, Regent 
Captain Molly Pitcher Chapter, D. C., D.A.R. 


Honoring MRS. GEORGE W. PHILLIPS 
Twice Regent of Ann Hill Chapter 
Washington, 


Compliments 
"CHAPTER 


COL. DONELSON CHAPTER, R. 


fro 
WASHINGTON CHAPTER, D. C., D.A.R. 


JOHN Mrs. Roxy McFall Monroe, Regent 
Compliments of In Honor of our State Regent 

D.A.R. M ELLSWORTH E. CLARK 
SHINGTON, from the members of Potomac Chapter, D. C., D.A.R. 


of 
MARY 


EMILY — 


memory of 
MRS. KATE "GEOR E, Deceased Jan. 20, _faee 
a Jackson Chapter, D. C., D.A.R 
n Memory of JESSIE GARDNER MUELLER 
Past, Recordin g Secretary, Col. James McCall Chapter 
District of Columbia, D.A.R. 


In loving memory of my husband 
FRANCIS BOYLE 
Major U.S.A. 
Martha S. Boyle, Past 
Mary Desha Chapter, D. C., D.A.R. ve 


Honoring my late brother 


BEDFORD K KEITH SMITH 


S.A.R. 
Martha S. Boyle, 
Mary Desha Chapter, D. , D.A.R. 


In loving memory of my father 2 


GEORGE B. B. SMITH iA 
Mrs. Alfred Schuster, ¥¥ 
Mary Desha Chapter, D. C., D.A.R. 


Boston’s world-famed Park Street Church on “Brimstone 


Corner” in February celebrated its 150th birthday; it was 
founded by the fathers of two illustrious Americans—tele- 
graph inventor S.F.B. Morse and poet-scientist-author Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. It was born the same year as Abraham 
Lincoln and is known as one of the Nation’s finest historic 
and patriotic shrines. 

Among the important events in its century-and-a-half was 
the first singing of America in 1831. Other “firsts” in its 
career include the first public address in 1829 of William 
Lloyd Garrison against slavery. Poet John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier was present. 

A masterpiece of colonial architecture, Park Street Church 
casts its shadow over the Old Granary Burying Ground and 
the graves of Paul Revere, John Hancock, Samuel Adams, 
and many other patriots. 

The old Congregational meeting house of the descendants 
of the Mayflower starts off Boston’s Freedom Trail, a route 
covering the Hub’s historic freedom shrines. Of the thou- 
sands who visit it at the corner of Boston Common, the ques- 
tion is often asked “Why is the site called ‘the Brimstone 
Corner’?” It is because gunpowder was stored in the crypt 
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LIVINGSTON MANOR CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


S EDNA J. 
Thirteen Colonies D. D.A.R. 


In Memory of MRS. ABBIE ~ TAYLOR 


Compliments of 
Washington 


during the War of 1812 and not because of the early minis- 
ters’ powerful sermons thundering forth the wrath to come. 

In the spacious home of William Thurston, Esquire, where 
a_wing of the State House now stands on Beacon Hill, the 
church was organized in 1809 by 26 leading citizens, includ- 
ing editors, educators, judges and other professional men. 
A decision was made to purchase for $20,000 the prominent 
location of the town granary where the sails for the frigate 
Constitution were made. Today it is worth $1,500,000. 

Tradition-steeped Park Street Church is also a dynamic 
church supporting 121 missionaries in 50 countries, the 
largest individual church missionary program in the United 
States. The membership of 2200 contributes an annual 
budget of a half-million dollars, more than half of which 
goes to missions. It was here in 1819 that the Sandwich 
Islands church was organized and the first missionaries sent 
to Hawaii. 

The initial program of the anniversary year was held at 
the church on February 22 with special commemorative 
services. 

On Friday, February 27, the church’s natal day, more 
than 1000 guests attended a gigantic birthday party in the 
Imperial Ballroom of the Hotel Statler-Hilton. A like num- 
ber of well-wishers was present at the church’s 50th anniver- 
sary banquet festival in 1859 at the old Boston Music Hall. 

Like all birthday parties, this one also had a birthday 
cake—a magnificent eight-foot-high replica of the church, 
with its celebrated Christopher Wren spire. 

A musical ensemble garbed in early 19th century costume 
performed much as its predecessors did for a 50-voice choir 
in the beginning days of the church when the Puritan 
prejudice against an organ still existed. 

A high spot was reenactment of the playing of America 
by a trio of costumed trumpeters similar to those who 
played it in the church belfry at the centenary of the birth 
of its author, Dr. Samuel Francis Smith, when thousands 
sang it on Boston Common. 
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FINE CHINA 
RICH CRYSTALS 


LAMPS 


ae 


2 


e 
artin 5 
INC. 
1223 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE 3-2778 


SILVER 
OBJETS D’ART 
ANTIQUES 


New 3x5 outdoor flags with 12’ pole 
$12.95 complete, D.C. area only 
MRS. O. M. MARTIN, JR. Oliver 2-3651 


WESTOVER FLORIST 
5872 N. Washington Blvd. 
ARLINGTON 5, VA. 


FULTON R. GORDON, JR. CO. 
Realtors 
Room 1105-927 - 15th Street, N.W. 
Me. 8-4653 


FARRAGUT VALET, INC. 


Cleaning * Pressing * Alterations 
Complete Service 
While You Wait MEtropolitan 8-9068 
1722 Eye Street, N. W. Washington, D_ C. 


PON-TELLO, INC. 
Coats-Suits-Dresses 
2651 Connecticut Ave., D.C. 


MICKEY’S GIFT SHOP 
Cards - Jewelry - Souvenirs 
Tele. De. 2-3700 
2601 Conn. Ave., Wash., D. C. 


SAVOY FLOWER SHOP 
3023 - 14th STREET, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


GEORGE W. ALLEN & CO. INC. 
Printing 
5413 Georgia Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


National Wildlife Foundation 
232 Carroll Street, N.W. 
TAKOMA PARK 12, D. C. 

Visit Exhibit at Congress 
Attend Conservation Meeting 
Monday, April 20, 9:00 A.M. 


TA. 9-3209 


Queries 


(Continued from page 387) i 


Mar. 5, 1805, moved to Miss. in 1815.— 
Mrs. Geo. B. Walker, Deer Creek Dr., 
Stoneville, Miss. 

Strange — Thurman.—Doritha (Dolly) 
Strange, b. near James River, Va., Apr. 15, 
1798 or 1799, d. Jan. 28, 1888 Knox Co., 
Ill. Want names of her bro. and sis., also 
par. and gr. par., with dates and places. 
Doritha Strange, md. John G. Thurmond, 
b. 1795 near James River, Va., d. June 25, 
1862, Knox Co., Ill. Want par. and ances., 
dates, and places for John G. Thurmond. 
Doritha and John G. Thurmond had 12 
ch.; they came to Knox Co., Ill., in 1841 
from Greenfield, Highland Co., Ohio.—Mrs. 
Harry L. Frakes, 859 Michigan Ave., Gales- 
burg, Ill. 

Davis—Hornbuckle.—James Davis of 
Penn. and Ky. was father of James, Harri- 
son, Benjamin, and Robert. Robert md. 
Deborah Hornbuckle in Ky. and settled in 
Callaway Co., Mo., 1819. Want par., dates, 
and places for Deborah. Also name of w. 
of James Davis, Sr., and service in Rev.— 
Mrs. J. Roy Saunders, 531 Berry Road, 
Norman, Okla. 

Johnson—Carrier.—Want par., dates, 
and places of Catherine Johnson (b. July 
23, 1817, N. or S. C., on plantation called 
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Glades, moved with par. to Ky., near Lex- 
ington) and her husband John Carrier 
(md. 1833, d. 1865). Aft. his d. she and 
9 ch. moved to Jasper Co., Iowa; she d. 
Oct. 11, 1907.—Mrs. Lee S. Coy, 402 21st 
St., N.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

LeMaster—(La Master) —Kimberlin— 

Whitlatch—Sitler.—Want dates of b., d., 
and md., also ch. of Hugh, Zacariah, and 
Jesse Le Master, French Hug., of Balti- 
more, Md., and Shenendoah Valley, Va. 
Did Hugh or Zacariah ma. Elizabeth Sitler 
in Va.? Jesse md. Catherine Sitler; part 
of the fam. moved to Henry Co., Ky., and 
Ind., their s. John md. Sarah Vest. James, 
s. of John and Sarah, md. Nancy Kimber- 
lin bef. 1811. 
Want inf. for Peter Kimberlin and w. 
Clendennes of Va.; their s. John b. 1751 
in Va., md. Ruth Jones, lived in Hamp- 
shire Co., Va., 1790 and in Scott Co., Ind., 
1805. 

Want inf.-for Charles Whitlatch of Har- 
ford Co., Md., and w. — Watson. Their s., 
Barnet Bond Whitlatch, md. Elizabeth 
Kimberlin, moved to Green Co., Pa., bef. 
1800, then to Scott Co., Ind., in 1830. 

Want maiden name of w. desc., with 
dates and places, for Mathias Sitler, b. 
1716 in Germany, came to York Co., Pa., 
1736, d. 1787, Baltimore, Md., m. Catherine 
— (whom?). Owned land in Baltimore 
and Shenendoah Valley, Va. Want to 
corres, with anyone working on these lines. 
—Mrs. J. E. Herberger, C.M.R., No. 158— 
Mt. Hawley Rd., Peoria, Ill. 

Coil = (Goil — Guile — Kile) — Fultz. — 
Felty (Valentine) Goil’s will dated Oct. 11, 
1765, proved Aug. 19, 1766, Augusta Co., 
Va., mentions dau. Elizabeth. Did she m. 
Philip Fultz (Fulce-Fuls), if so when and 
where?—Mrs. Harry M. Rankin, 416 East 
St., Washington Court House, Ohio. 

Thompson—Leonard—Lindley—Head- 
ley.—(a) Persis Sophia Thompson, b. 
1847, Windsor Co., Vt., md. 1863, in La- 
Salle Co., Ill., Gilbert L. Headley. She was 
dau. of John W. Thompson and Sarah E. 
Leonard, b. Dec. 31, 1819, dau. of Paul 
Howard Leonard, b. 1783, d. 1837 and w. 
Sarah — (whom?), b. Mar. 22, 1783, d. 


W. R. Frank Hines, President 
2901-03-05-07 Fourteenth St., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 9, D. C. 


1848. (b) Gilbert L. Headley, b. Trumbull — 
Co., Ohio, 1834, s. of Amos Headley, b, 
1796, and Experience Lindley, Want. ances., _ 
dates, and places, with proof, for these 
families—Mrs. Rae Danenbarger, 416 N. 
Broadway, Shelbyville, Ill. 
Whiting Brokaw — Miner— Young. — 
Want par., ances., dates, and places of (1) 
Jeremiah Bumpus Whiting of either Cort- 
land or Onondaga County, N.Y. (2) John — 
E. Brokaw, b. 1781, d. 1858, Seneca Co., 
N.Y., and w. Catherine Miner, md, 1805. 
(3) Daniel R. Young, b. 1787, Seneca Co., — 
N.Y. and name of his wife—Mrs. E. W. 
Mange, Box 6, Hanover, Pa. : 
Hanson—Flowerree—Combs—Story.— 
Want to corres. with desc. of: (1) Samuel — 
Hanson and w. Elizabeth Story Hanson. — 
(2) Their 7th s., John Hanson (1715-1783) _ 
and w. Jane Contee Hanson (their dau. : 
Elizabeth Arianna Adolphus Hanson md. — 
Daniel Flowerree, Jr. and their dau. Sarah | 
Susan md. W. H. Combs). (3) John | 
Combs (Rev.) in Fauquier Co., Va., d. 
making will 1781. (4) Walter Story (Rev.) | 
of Charles Co., Md. Will exchange data.—_ 
Mary Combs Williamson, Southside, Mason — 
Co., West Va. 
Bull.—Want Rev. service with dates for 
Hezekiah Bull, b. Dublin, Ireland, came to 
America bef. Rev., settled in Hartford, — 
Conn., served in Rev. 1 year, aft. which he — 
owned vessel and traded in West Indies un- | 
til 1815. In 1816 went to Canton, Stark 
Co., Ohio, and in 1817 moved to Massillon, 
d. 1818 or 1820; bur. in Loudonville cem.,— 
Ashland Co., Ohio. Want full name and 
dates of wife—Mrs. Elizabeth S. McCorkle, 
515 Pleasant St., Ashland, Ohio. 
Lewis—Hodson—Chrisman—Cawood— 
(Caywood ).—Want par., dates, and places 
of: (1) Delilah Lewis, md. Leonard T. 
(Continued on page 438) 
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Phone Columbia 5-7023 Established 1873 
THE 
S. H. HINES COMPANY 
| 
Funeral Home 
AZINE | 


Best Wishes 


from 


ZIRKINS 
821 - 14TH Street, N. W. 


AND OUR BRANCH STORE 
ANNA MAY NICHOLS 
2601 CoNnNECTICUT AVENUE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


"District of Columbia Ads 


Forty-five of the sixty District of 
Columbia Chapters secured ads for 
this April number. The total amount 
is $2,155.50—the largest credited to 
any State. Thank you, loyal D. C. 
Daughters! 
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Reel or Reid in Dec. 1809, Frederick, Md. 
(2) Jane Hodson, md. George Peter Chris- 
man in Winchester, Va., Dec. 27, 1787. (3) 
Geo. P. Chrisman. (4) Thomas Cawood or 
Caywood, who enlisted and fought in War 
of 1812 from Frederick Co., Md.?—Miss 
Alta R. Chrisman, 4741 Valley Road, Lin- 
coln 10, Nebr. 

White — Carter.—(a) Richard Ballard 
White, b. July 17, 1862, Dickson Co., Tenn., 
was s. of Jesse David White and Adaline 
Mitchell, want ances. of par. (b) Richard’s 
w. Armintie Adaline Carter, b. Sept. 6, 
1862, Dickson Co., Tenn., was dau. of 
William Gabriel Callis Carter and Lucy 
Thompson; he was s.-of James Gabriel 
Carter from Powhatan Co., Va., md. — 
Pullen, d. Dickson Co., Tenn. Who were 
pars. of James Gabriel Carter, and what 
was his w. first name?—Edna_ Risdon 
Neary, 1791 - 16th Ave. SW, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Philabor—(Philliber—Filabor)—Wun- 
derlich — (Wunderle — Wunderlick) — 
Denster.—Want pars. wife, dates and 
places of (I) Samuel Philabor, b. 1777, 
who enlisted in Woodcock Valley, Hunting- 
don, Pa., Sept. 25, 1812. (2) Johannes 
Wunderlich, b. 1700 and wife Anna Bar- 
bara Denster of Oswald, living in Ludwigs- 
burg; s. John came to America and served 
in Rev.—Mrs. Frank W. Baker, 4833 Far- 
nam St., Omaha, Nebr. 


We Buy, Sell and Exchange 
GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


Catalogs Free Upon Request 
Southern Book Company 
Se. James Hotel—Charles St. at Centre 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


compliments of 


‘MARTIN’ 


fashion originals 
coats, suits and dresses 


922 ellsworth drive—Silver Spring 


§ Son 


Painting Papering - Decorating 
Window Shades -Venetian Blinds 


2807 14th St., 
Washington, D. C. 


Pupont Laundry 


2535 SHERMAN AVENUE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


co. 5-4200 


HAYNES’ ESSO SERVICE 


Prompt, Courteous Service 
Virginia Avenue at Rock Creek Parkway 
Washington, D. C. 

Phone: Republic 7-9302 


Descendants of °76 Chapter, D. C. D.A.R. 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Finishers 


Georgetown Cabinet and 
Finishing Co., dur. 


3344 M STREET, N.W. (Rear) 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
FE 3-3311 


CHARLES MARTIN WM. J. BROWN 


Compliments of 


McLACHLEN BANKING 
CORPORATION 


10th and G Streets, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


WM. ROSENDORF 


furs 


NAtional 8-8663 
NAtional 8-7343 


1215 G Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


VIERS MILL SERVICENTER 
BONDED AAA STATION 
EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE 


ATLAS TIRES, BATTERIES, 
AND ACCESSORIES 
CALL WHITEHALL 6-7414 12200 Viers Mill Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


TAYLOR’S TOURIST HOME 
628 East Capitol St. 


Li. 3-2514 Washington, D. C. 


Analysis 


ssional Consultants 


SON, 


AVE. 


INC. 


- 3-1638 


BIRD’S INC. 
Florist 
700 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Di. 7-5100 


SUBURBAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


14 Convenient Locations 

ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 

6495 New Hampshire Ave., 
Hyattsville, Md. 


JU. 8-5000 Member F.D.I.C. 


PAPERS FOR 


~FRANK PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


1550 Okie St., N.E., Washington, D. C. 


Telephone—Lawrence 6-1200 
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From Our BOOKSFIELF 


Pioneer Families of Eastern and 
Southeastern Kentucky, by William 
C. Kozee. Standard Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co., Huntington, W. Va., 1958, 
272 pp., price, $12.50. 


Historians and genealogists inter- 
ested in the pioneer history of Ken- 
tucky are delighted with the recent 
publication, Pioneer Families of East- 
ern and Southeastern Kentucky, by 
William C. Kozee, of 1901 Wyoming 
Avenue N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Mr. Kozee is an author, editor, and 
compiler of note. 

Greenup County (formed 1803), 
Floyd County (formed 1799), Clay 
County (formed 1806) and Knox 
County (formed 1799) were the east- 
ern Kentucky counties within the 
scope of the records presented in this 
book; their boundaries touched the 
extreme eastern border of Kentucky 
and extended from the Ohio River to 
the Tennessee line. They formed the 
“Kentucky Highlands” or mountain 
section. The western boundary of 
the area extended to the western 
boundary line of Greenup County to 
the boundary line of the present 
Rowan County, southwesterly to the 
northwest corner of the present Whit- 
ley County, and thence over the 
western boundary line of Whitley 
County. 

Preparation of the book necessi- 
tated extensive research in person in 
large areas of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia; and in the National Archives, 
the Library of Congress, and other 
libraries in Washington, D. C. Many 
contacts for data were set up with 
descendants of the pioneer families 
in these counties. 

The story of the mountain region 
of Kentucky falls into successive pe- 
riods—adventure and_ explorative, 
hunter, hunter-settler, and home- 
steader. 

The book comprises extensive list- 
ings of families, marriages, Census 
lists (1811), court orders, legislators, 
Revolutionary War officers and sol- 
diers who settled in Eastern or South- 
eastern Kentucky, and of the War of 
1812 and of the Civil War. 

Preceding that portion of the book 
there is a clear, concise history, 
briefly told, of the area. The first 
explorations, recorded in about 1763, 
were made by Englishmen from the 
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Crown Colony of Virginia under the 
patronage of Col. Abraham Wood; 
they came through the Appalachian 
and Blue Ridge Mountains in search 
of a short trading route to the West 
as early as 1671. Capt. Thomas 
Batts and Robert Fallam had discov- 


ered the waters of the Kanasha in 
present West Virginia. In 1763 Jas. 
Needham and Gabriel Arthur reached — 


the headwaters of the Tennessee 
River. Needham was killed by In- 
dians, and Gabriel Arthur, while ac- 
companying Cherokee Indians in 
1764, was wounded and taken cap- 
tive by Shawnees between the mouths 
of the Big Sandy and Little Sandy 
Rivers. He was taken across the 
Ohio to the Shawnee town on the 
lower Scioto River and was there 
adopted by the tribe who when his 
wounds had healed, released him to 
the Cherokees in eastern Tennessee. 
He traveled apparently over the War- 
riors' Trail in eastern Kentucky— 
rejoined the Cherokees and finally 
made his way back to Colonel Wood. 

In 1748 George II granted to a 
number of Virginians, organized as 
the Ohio Company, a tract of 500,000 
acres of land in the Ohio River, of 
which 200,000 acres were to be lo- 
cated on the south side of the Ohio 
between the Kanawha and Monon- 
gahela Rivers and 300,000 acres on 
the waters of the lower Ohio farther 
down on either side. Persons iden- 
tified with this company included 
Lawrence Washington, Robert Din- 
widdie, Augustine Washington, 
Thomds Cresap, John Mercer, Rob- 
ert Carter, George Mason. Christo- 
pher Gist was selected to explore 
and locate the lands. He was a brave 
soldier, farmer, surveyor, and diplo- 
mat to the Indians and a friend and 
neighbor of Daniel Boone. 

In 1749 the Loyal Land Company 
was chartered in London to survey 
and locate 800,000 acres in the Ter- 
ritory of Kentucky then a part of 
Fincastle County, Va. Dr. Thomas 
Walker led settlement under the Loy- 
al Land County. Ambrose Powell, 
Colby Cheer, William Tomlinson, 
Henry Lawless, and Gen. Andrew 
Lewis were well-known historical 
personages connected with this land 
company. 


Swift Silver Mines, Washington’ 


reputed surveys in the Big Sandy 
and Little Sandy Valleys, Daniel 
Boone, forts and stadiums, oldest set- 
tlements, Indian warfare, Simon 
Kenton, and other interesting subjects 
and persons are discussed in Kozee’s 
book. 

The book is well indexed and fol- 
lows an orderly, organized pattern 
that produces clear understanding as 
well as interest. 


Mrs. THomMas BurcHeETT, 
National Chairman, 
Press Relations Committee. — 


The Life of Susan B. Anthony, by 
Alma Lutz. Beacon Press, Boston, 


Mass., 1959, 333 pp. Price $5.75. 


A book on the life of one of our 
greatest American women has just 
been published. It was very appro- 
priate that the Life of Susan B. An- 
thony should come out on her birth- 
day, February 15. Such a book has 
long been needed, telling in a very 
concise, vital, and interesting way 
the life of this great crusader for 
civil and political rights for women. 
The author is an authority on “the 
woman’s movement” and has written 
the Life of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
an early suffrage worker; and that 
of Emma Willard, an educator. 

Historians agree that this great 
crusade by women for their rights 
as citizens has never been given its 
due place in American history. 
Women’s colleges are now collecting 
all the material they can find for 
their archives about the part women 
played in the successful campaign 
for the enfranchisement of women. 
Courses are being added in the his- 
tory departments of women’s colleges 
so that the history of this period and 
its leaders can be known. Women 
should know at what a cost their 
rights were won. Here in Miss Lutz’s 
book it is all told in an accurate and 
interesting way. 

Miss Anthony was the acknowl- 
edged leader of that “movement,” 
resulting in the 19th Amendment, 
which gives women the right to vote 
and became “the law of the land” on 
August 26, 1920. In justice to Miss 
Anthony, it has always been known 
as the Susan B. Anthony Amend- 
ment. All this work by women is 
told by Miss Lutz in a graphic way; 
the account moves swiftly. A real- 
life story, it holds the interest of the 
reader, just as a good story does, 
(Continued on page 479) 
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Te PERPETUATE the memory and 
spirit of the men and women 
who achieved Independence; * * * 
by the promotion of celebrations of 
all patriotic anniversaries.” So reads, 
in part, the first of the objectives of 
our National Society. 

In pursuance of this objective Mrs. 
Guy Rupright, State Chairman of 
Junior Membership for Massachu- 
setts, has readied Charlotte Anne for 
her trip to Washington. Charlotte 
Anne is a 20-inch doll dressed in the 
style of colonial days. She is shown 
here in her light-blue taffeta and 
black-lace gown which she might 
have worn to a colonial ball. It was 
carefully selected to show off her 
blond hair and blue eyes and to ac- 
cent her tiny 7-inch waist! She was 
hard pressed to chose this instead of 
her gold and white brocade over 
white satin or one of her four other 
dresses. Charlotte Anne also has a 
short cape and hat and a hooded 
cloak hanging from her white clothes 
rack. Would you or your little girl 
like to have Charlotte Anne for your 
very own? You can. She will be on 
sale at the Junior Bazaar Booth at 
Continental Congress. Be sure to 
shop early, for there is only one 
Charlotte Anne and she will un- 
doubtedly be purchased by the first 
person who sees her. You are sure to 
fall in love at sight! 

In pursuance of this historic mer- 
chandising at the Junior Bazaar table 
it seemed well to commemorate the 


To Per rpet tuate. . 


150th anniversary of 


coln’s birth. Mary Todd, who will 
also be for sale at the bazaar table, 
models the styles of the 1860’s. Her 
dark blue dress shows off yards and 
yards of lace trimming and has a 
matching bonnet, the fashion of the 
day. She is pictured viewing her 
other dresses hung on her blue clothes 
rack. Perhaps she should have worn 
the brown taffeta frosted with cream 
lace or possibly she feels the maroon 
gown with the tailored black gros- 
grain trim would have been more 
appropriate for the occasion. Both 
dresses have matching bonnets. Any 
of her three dresses is guaranted to 
be bouffant when she wears it over 
the double petticoat with 214 yards 
of quilted ruffles and another 214 
yards of embroidery-trimmed ruffling. 
Whatever she finally decides to wear 
she will be mighty glad to exchange 
the tight waist and the weight of the 
very, very full skirts for her plain 
white muslin nightgown at the end of 
the long busy day. Like Charlotte 
Anne, she will be for sale at the 
Junior Bazaar Booth. There is only 
one Mary Todd, remember! 
Although 1958 was the centennial 
year of Theodore Roosevelt’s birth he 
was the subject of the Historian Gen- 
eral’s essay contest during American 
History Month this February, so it 
seems appropriate that the Bazaar 
booth will reflect, at least briefly, a 
vision from his days in the White 
House. Edith, like Mary Todd, is a 
14-inch doll, but she wears the styles 


in a light blue, lace-trimmed dress 
Soutiaring a dust ruffle and the high 
collar of the period. Her clothes rack 
also contains a pale pink gown with 
real Irish-crochet-lace trim and a 
white-lace-encrusted shirtwaist and 
dark skirt. Like Mary Todd, she 
sleeps in a white muslin gown. 

Do drop by the Junior Bazaar and 
take a bit of history home with you. 
If you are too late to purchase Char- 
lotte Anne or Mary Todd or Edith 

ae rem you will be in good time 
to sign Merrie Annie’s frienduhip 
book and perhaps you will be Merrie 
Annie’s new mother when Mrs. 
Groves makes the selection. Be sure 
to bring your gift list for months to 
come and make your purchases from 
the Junior Bazaar stocks. Interesting, 
unusual, and useful items are being 
sent by Junior Members throughout 
the country. It is the ideal place to 
do your shopping. 

When you purchase one of the his- 
toric dolls, sign Merrie Annie’s 
friendship book, or make some other 
selection at the Bazaar Booth you are 
helping a boy or girl stay in school! 
All the profit goes to the Helen Pouch 
Scholarship Fund, the only national 
fund-requiring project of the Junior 
Membership Committee. This year 
the fund has provided scholarships at 
Tamassee and Kate Duncan Smith 
D.A.R. Schools and Lincoln Memo- 
rial University. Prices are low; qual- 
ity is high; satisfaction is tremend- 
ous. Do help us—to perpetuate. ® 


Edith 
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Fox Point, Wisconsin 
affectionately dedicates this page to 


MRS. JOHN EVELETH DICKINSON © 


Organizing Regent 


Photo—Courtesy John E. Platz, Studios 


Helen Dennison Dickinson organized the Lt. Nathan Hatch Chapter on February 17, 1953, after a few weeks 
of intensive and arduous work. The Wisconsin State Regent, Mrs. Earl M. Hale, presided at the formal organiza- 
tion meeting at the Dickinson home, installing the 15 organizing members. Mrs. Dickinson served as Chapter Re- 
gent for two consecutive terms. She has been State Chaplain for the years 1956-1959 inclusive and is the Wisconsin 
Regent for the James Monroe National Foundation. Under the energetic and enthusiastic guidance of Helen Dick- 
inson, the Lt. Nathan Hatch Chapter grew rapidly in its six years of organization and presently boasts of a mem- 
bership of 60 industrious and ardent members of the D.A.R. The Chapter has twice qualified for the Golden Honor 
Roll; sponsors a beautiful window display each year during Constitution Week; contributes generously to the 
D.A.R. projects and wholeheartedly supports and works toward the ideals of Americanism. This past summer the 
Chapter had a most successful Antique Sale and Colonial Tea on the estate of its present Regent, Mrs. Leonard 
Brill. An interesting article describing this tea appears in this magazine. The Lt. Nathan Hatch Chapter will be 
the Hostess to the Wisconsin State Conference in March of 1959 which the President General, Mrs. Frederic A. 


Groves, will attend. 
The 15 organizing members are: 


Mrs. John E. Dickinson Herbert E. Voelker 
Mrs. Alfred J. Kieckhefer M. Jay Conley 
Mrs. Read E. Widrig if 

Mrs. June Dennison 
Mrs. Dolores M. -Jones 


oe Mrs. Charles Polomis 
Arthur J. Podawiltz 


THE LT. NATHA 
= 
Mrs. Louis J. Larson 
Mrs. Samuel H. Eckstein 
Mrs. A.C. Schumacher 


DINNERS 


“REC” 


Just pour in cold water — plug into AC outlet 
— add coffee — and forget it. Delicious coffee 
is as"easy as that — and the coffee stays serv- 
ing hot automatically. This new “party perk” 
operates as easily as your 8 cup percolator. Sig- 
nal light flashes when coffee is ready to serve. 
Durable aluminum. 


50 cup size $3925 


cup size $4295 = 
See your dealer! 


WEST BEND ALUMINUM CO. 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 
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MPLIMENTS O 
GOVERNOR NELSON DEWEY 
Maple Bluff, Madison, 


THE PRINTING 
MADISON. “wiscokarx 


G 
WHITEWATER “LIBRARY 
WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 


Honoring our Regent 


MRS. ERNEST S. OLSON 
RACINE CHAPTER 
Racine, Wisconsin 


SMITH BROS. 
Fish Shanty Restaurants 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
“Restaurant Row,” LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Ree 
TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA al 


Honoring 
Our Regent 


Avery Hill D.A.R. 
WAUWATOSA, WISCONSIN 


_ Integration and Junior 
American Citizens’ Clubs 
(Continued from page 434) 

in all categories of J. A. C. contests, and many honors are 
won individually for the school, the D.A.R. Chapter, and 
the New York State Society, N.S.D.A.R. 

At Mamaroneck Senior High, Dr. Joseph McLain, Prin- 
cipal, J. A. C. is to be one of the activity clubs. Here 
the first Chapter-sponsored club was formed, but it died 
out during the war. Now it is to function again with a 
designated director. The social studies teachers have been 
supplied from time to time with D.A.R. National Defense 
literature useful in the curriculum; for example, 375 
Constitution booklets and 375 Bill of Rights folders were 
supplied this year. 

At Mamaroneck Senior High, Dr. Joseph McLain, Prin- 
cipal, similar materials are supplied the senior American 
Life and Problems discussion group and the senior history 
class. 

Suitable books are presented the school libraries of each 
school through the Chapter Historian, but this could be 
done through J. A. C. 

At the Chapter’s day in Naturalization Court two rep- 
resentatives from each school are escorted there to 
observe the proceedings; they sit in the jury box and 
are later allowed to question the judge on details. This 
is a popular event. 

Late in every Spring, “Honor Assemblies” are used for 
presenting prizes, awards, and citations. At this time 
appreciation, often tangible, is given the school and the 
J. A. C. director. About every other year a J. A. C.-Chap- 
ter program uses a local club, which the children consider 
a great honor. 

Press items are sent to the local paper and widely used, 
giving many press inches and pictures. D.A.R. National 
Defense patriotic leaflets are used for gifts in large quanti- 
ties. 

The above account shows the possibilities for J. A. C. 
integration in one community, where 34 clubs of nearly 
1,000 J. A. C. members are sponsored by one Chapter. 
Each locality may differ, but with the many avenues of 
participation, some J. A. C. work is possible for any 
Chapter. 
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Before Restoration 


the inspiring heritage 
of Wiscomsin’s frontier 
lives again in 


_ OLD WADE HOUSE 


6 miles west of Plymouth on State Highway 23. This 
historic stage coach inn, one of the few restored inns in the 
U. S., was built in 1850-51 to serve travelers on the old 
Sheboygan-Fond du Lac plank road. It is in Wisconsin’s 
newest state park. 


Old Wade House Restored 


Historic Cemetery in Philadelphia is designated 
A Unit of Independence National Historical Park 


Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton has announced that historic 
old Mikveh Israel Cemetery in Philadelphia, Pa., has m designated as 
a unit of Independence National Historical Park. 

Inclusion of the cemetery within the boundaries of the park established 
to preserve the area in Old Philadelphia known as “the cradle of Amer- 
ican independence” was authorized by act of the Congress on August 
6, 1956. The act stipulated that its provisions would not become effective 
until the Mikveh Israel Congregation executed an agreement providing 
for the continuing administration, care, and maintenance of the cemetery 
without expense to the United States. Secretary Seaton said that such 
an agreement has now been negotiated. 

National Park Service Director Conrad L. Wirth pointed out that 
Mikveh Israel Cemetery contains the graves of a number of oytstanding 


patriots of the Revolutionary a who played important roles in the 
early history of the United Sta 

Among those buried there, nf said, is Haym Salomon, the courageous 
Polish immigrant who became known as “the financier of the American 
Revolution.” 

“Twice arrested by the British for pro-American activities and once 
condemned to death,” Wirth said, “Salomon contributed much to main- 
tain the bankrupt young government’s credit. His liberal financial ad- 
vances furnish a singularly outstanding example of unselfish devotion to 
the American cause, particularly when it is remembered that the family 
was left penniless at his death.” 

Mr. Salomon’s services to the Revolution were further described in an 
article by David L. Smiley in the March ine, Ameri and the 
Revolution of 1776. 

Wirth said that inclusion of the cemetery within Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park will add significantly to the values of the already 
historically rich park unit which centers around the Liberty Bell and 
Independence Hall. 
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Sesquicentennial in Missouri 
(Continued from page 365) 


rison left. Sibley bought all the un- 
sold trade goods, going in debt 
$7,000. But his market was gone; 
the Osage had moved West by treaty. 
So he lost all he had, except 100 acres 
in linden trees near St. Charles. The 
fort was abandoned in 1827. Sibley 
and his talented wife opened a girls’ 
college near St. Charles and named 
it Lindenwood. It is still a popular 
school. There all the Sibley papers 
about Fort Osage are stored and can 
be studied. A brilliant teacher there, 
Dr. Kate C. Gregg, pored over these 
journals, maps, etc. One summer she 
was working in the State Historical 
Library of Wisconsin and found an 
old photostat copy of the journal 
General Clark had written when he 
helped build Fort Osage long ago. 
This she published and edited in 
1937, with fine historical notes, in 
book form, under the name “West- 
ward with Dragoons.” 

After the old fort was abandoned, 
it completely disappeared in time. All 
that was left were the old stone foun- 
dations underground. All the logs 
and timbers had been put to good use 
in the farm buildings of the vicinity, 
or burned for firewood. A century 
later, in 1940, some highway work- 
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ers on the top of that bluff dug up a 
big walnut stump and found under 
it a 24- by 24-foot stone foundation. 
This discovery was made public, and 
Dr. Gregg and her readers knew at 
once that it was part of the old fort 
that once stood there. Much interest 
and research followed. Dr. Gregg 
published several articles on the com- 
plete history of Fort Osage. In the 
Archives in Washington were found 
the old annual Army inventories that 
gave every detail of every one of the 
old buildings. Just 6 years before 
this, the ancient Capitol of Virginia 
had been rebuilt on its old founda- 
tions in Williamsburg. This showed 
the friends of old Fort Osage what 
could be done. The County Court of 
Jackson County, Mo., bought 113 
acres at the old site and turned the 
rebuilding over to the Native Sons of 
Kansas City, with enough money to 
rebuild the former 12 buildings and 
the enclosing stockade. 

The old fort took 2 months to re- 
build, with 161 men working with 
sharp axes on materials found right 
on the spot. So far the rebuilding has 
taken about 15 years and is only half 
done. Now every step must be figured 
out carefully, and the materials 
brought from afar. To make it a per- 
fect replica, logs, timbers, and shin- 
gles must be hand-hewn. These they 
have been able to find only in the 
Ozarks of southern Arkansas. To get 
hand-blown window panes, they must 
go to West Virginia. To get the same 
pattern of dishes for the factor’s liv- 
ing quarters, they duplicate scraps of 
dishes found in the soil there. The 
furniture there is as inventoried and 
consists of original examples of that 
period. And only a few men now can 
work at a time on the slow, careful job 
of reconstruction. Moreover, very few 
men today, even in the Ozarks, can 
hew those immense logs by hand. 
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The first building finished was 
blockhouse No. 1, in 1948. It con- 
tains original blockhouse cannon, 
which could have been trained on 
this very river below. The other 
buildings completed are another 
blockhouse, the officers’ quarters, the 
interpreter’s house, and the factory. 
Five buildings are done, and parts of 
the stockade are completed. The fac- 
tory is the most interesting; half of 
it on each fioor is finished just as it 
was when the factor, George Sibley, 
lived there. Then it had a two-story 
cellar, where furs were baled and 
stored. The lower outside wall has a 
huge barricaded door,. where the 
bales of furs were carried down to 
the boats below, where the river was 
in those days. 

Although the new Fort Osage may 
look exactly like the old one, it is in 
a far different world. The old fort 
overlooked a nearby river that car- 
ried much pioneer traffic—canoes, 
keelboats being pulled upstream by 
men on cordelles, bullboats full of 
furs whirling downstream, and at the 
last a few steamboats. On land it 
viewed men walking silently in moc- 
casins, some packhorses, or slow ox 
wagons. The new fort cannot see the 
almost vacant river, which has moved 
away half a mile. It sees only swift 
cars and hears their horns. Its win- 
dows often shudder when planes pass 
overhead. 

But you should see it all for your- 
self. Take Highway 24 east from 
Kansas City, through Independence, 
past the Truman Library, 20 miles to 
Buckner. Turn north three well- 
marked miles to the level top of the 
bluff, and see the sturdy log build- 
ings rising out of the debris of logs, 
machinery, and tools. A guide is on 
hand at all times to direct visitors 
and retell the colorful history. On 

(Continued on page 478) 
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SOCIAL RELIGIOUS BUILDING 


In 1785 James Robertson journeyed from 
Nashville to Raleigh to secure a charter for 
Davidson Academy. His plea was granted 
and the Academy was founded. James 
Robertson fought at the battle of Alamance. 
He was a personal friend of George Wash- 
ington, under whom he served in several 
capacities. Soldiers of the Revolutién served 
on the Board of Trustees and sent their sons 
to study under Dr. Craighead at the Acad- 
emy. In 1809 the Academy was changed 
by charter to Cumberland College; it in 
1826 to the University of Nashville, and it 
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in 1875 to the College which developed into 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

The influence of Thomas Jefferson, a 
major figure of the Revolution, is clearly 
stamped upon the destiny of the College. He 
planned the campus of the University of 
Virginia, and this campus is shaped by the 
pattern he set at Charlottesville. 

The chief end of George Peabody College 
for Teachers is the improvement of instruc- 
tion in the American public schools. And 
upon that depends the further maturing of 
the forces of freedom in the land. 


Bending Our Twigs in Texas 


Me ee by Lorraine (Mrs. Philip H.) Daniel 
Regent, Alexander Love Chapter, Houston, Texas 


Several of our members are teachers and, of course, are very 
busy. When I became Regent I telephoned the members, asking 
them what work they would like to do. One of them, Mrs. Paul F. 
Rector, said that she would not be able to do anything, as she 
taught history in a junior high school and maintained a household 
of five persons. I inquired if she could not conduct an essay 
contest on “What the Constitution Means to Me.” I told her that 
I would give a little prize, and she replied that she would be glad 
to have the contest and donate a prize herself, as that would be 
something she could do for the Chapter. 

To our surprise and delight, 65 essays were submitted; I sent a 
copy of the winning essay to the State Chairman of Constitution 
Week, and it won the State prize given by the Chairman. 

This year Mrs. Rector conducted a similar contest, and a copy 
of the winning essay was sent to the State Chairman. Mrs. Rector 
has been very enthusiastic about this; it does prove that our 
teacher-members can render wonderful service to our country in 
teaching patriotism. 

Copies of both essays follow. 

A Chapter member gave a prize of $10 to the students of Berry 
Elementary School for the best essay on “What the American Flag 
Means to Me.” A copy of this essay also follows. Each of the 
contests was won by a girl, so our American girls are doing all 

right, aren’t they? 


What the Constitution Means to Me 
(Prize-Winning Essay in 1957) 


by Mary Jayne Ford, 
J. L. McReynolds Junior High School, 
Houston, Tex. 


It is very seldom that a junior high school student stops to think 
seriously about the Constitution of the United States and what it 
means to everyone. After thinking about it for a while, I realize 
that it is one of the things in our lives that we take for granted. 
Little thought is given to the people who struggled and fought to 
bring it to life. We should realize that this is the most important 
thing in our lives. 

To me, the Constitution means the way I live every day. My 
freedom, my school, my city, and my home are all dependent on 
the Constitution. Without it my small world would fall apart. 

My forefathers had to live without the Constitution at one time, 
and their lives were very different from mine. They were not able 
to live in nice homes and feel free to walk out at any time to 
attend any church of their choice. They could hardly have neigh- 
bors of every nationality, each living their own ways of life, de- 
riving their income from fields of their own choice, and all be 
very good friends at the same time. They would never forget for 
a waking moment what the Constitution meant to them. 

I resolve to be more conscious of the stronghold of my life in 
the Constitution of the United States of America. 


What the Constitution of the United States _ 
Means to Me 
(Prize-Winning Essay in 1958) 


by Gwen Loo (Chinese ancestry) 
J. L. McReynolds Junior High School, 
Houston, Tex. 
I, coming from a different nationality, may find it harder, or 
easier, to understand the freedoms offered by our Constitution. My 
grandparents came to America because it was, and still is, a land 
of freedom and opportunity. Even today people are coming from 
all over the world to live in the United States because of her 
privileges of almost unlimited freedom and liberty. 

Today, we often take for granted our house, which may not be 
magnificent but it is a home—a place to relax and, perhaps, read 
the newspapers that are not full of propaganda but the truth. The 
freedom of press is another privilege of our Constitution. 

After reading the newspaper, we may want to take a walk, see 
our neighbors, and tell them what we like about one thing and 
what we do not like about another thing. We can do this without 
fear of being stopped for questioning. This is the freedom of 
speech. Then, as the years slip by and we mature into young men 
and women, we will take advantage of our great voting system. 

There is one more very important factor that the Constitution 
allows us, and that is the freedom of religion. America was built 
because courageous men and women wanted the freedom to go 
to any church their hearts desired. 

The Constitution of the United States of America is indeed a 
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wonderful instrument. Many people gave their lives in order to 
obtain our Constitution. They thought as Patrick Henry, whose 
famous words were “I know not what course others may take, but, 
as for me, give me liberty or give me death!” 


_ What the American Flag Means to Me 
(Prize-winning essay in 1958) 


by Linda Jo Maas (11 years old), 
Berry Elementary School, Houston, Tex. 


“Old Glory” stands for all the people of my country and is a 
symbol of our ideals. My Flag means that I may have a free and 

ood education. I can prepare myself for a happy and useful life. 
can build a happy and successful home and enjoy the culture of 
a wonderful land of energetic people. 

My Flag stands for the freedom of a democracy. When I am 
twenty-one years of age I can vote for the people who make the 
laws. I have the freedom of press and speech. I can worship God 
as I please. I’m assured justice in trial by jury. I’m protected in 
my modern home and free from want and fear. 

In the red color of the Flag I see love and bravery. I have courage 
to speak my thoughts. The white tells me to be pure. I hope to be 
good myself and look for good in others. I know that justice and 
equality are for all races and creeds. The blue tells me to be true 
and loyal. I hope to be trustworthy of all the many good things I 
enjoy each day. 

At school my Flag urges me to do the best work possible. In my 
country my Flag gives me confidence and a feeling that I am 
great and powerful. In my daily life the “Red, White and Blue” 
gives me faith in God, myself and my fellow man. 
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The brick courthouse with portico is the center of Bote- 
tourt County which once reached to the Mississippi River. 
The town of Fincastle has a picturesque setting suggestive 
of the hundreds of miles of wooded area that Virginia 
claimed as her domain before the Middle West was settled. 


Virginia counties, in colonial days, often extended in- 
definitely westward, only the eastern, southern, and northern 
boundaries being defined. In 1738 two counties were formed 
west of the Blue Ridge: Frederick and Augusta. Augusta 
County was of colossal size and finally was found to be too 
large to be serviceable. In 1769 the new county of Botetourt 
was cut off Augusta and named for Baron Botetourt, then 
Governor of Virginia. The new county included what is now 
western Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, I]linois, 
and parts of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin (most of the 
Northwest Territory. ) 


In February, 1770, the county commissioners, among 
whom was the noted Gen. Andrew Lewis, decided on a site 
for the county seat of Botetourt County on a tract of land 
belonging to Israel Christian. At a court held on April 10, 
1770, the justices present were Robert Breckenridge, Israel 


Christian, William Preston, and Stephen Trigg. In the > 
summer of that year the stocks and prison were finished; | 
the court house was completed in 1773. Both courthouse 

and prison were made of stout logs, as was almost invari- 
ably the case with public buildings on the frontier. The — 
place was first called Botetourt Court House, but changed | 
to Fincastle in compliment to the eldest son of the new | 
colonial Governor of Virginia, who was given the courtesy — 
title of Lord Fincastle. The name has continued, although | 
pre-Revolutionary troubles destroyed the popularity of the 
Governor who was Earl of Dunmore and Viscount Fincastle. _ 


Botetourt County lost much of its territory as new counties — 
and states were formed from it. Among all these changes — 
Fincastle continued to be the county seat. Several court-— 
houses followed the original log structure of 1773. The | 
present brick building was built in 1850 from a plan thought _ 
to have been drawn by Thomas Jefferson at an earlier date. 


Many original records are carefully preserved in the office 
of the county clerk. This office contains records pertaining ~ 
to the history of all the states originally part of Botetourt 
County, Virginia. 
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Papers of Famed Residents of Decatur 
House, Washington, Presented to Library 
of Congress by National Trust for 
Historic Preservation 


A collection of Decatur House papers—most of them per- 
taining to Edward Fitzgerald Beale (1822-93), his son, 
Truxton Beale (1856-1936), and their family—has been 
given to the Library of Congress by the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. 

Richard H. Howland, President of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, presented the papers to Librarian of 
Congress L. Quincy Mumford on March 9 in a brief cere- 
mony at Decatur House, once a center of Washington society 
during the noted family’s residence there. 


The elder Beale was famous for his exploits in the West, 
especially for a daring adventure with Kit Carson after the 
battle of San Pasqual during the Mexican War. and was 
the first to bring news of California’s gold strike to the 
East. A naval lieutenant, an army general, a diplomat, and 
surveyor general of California, he was an intimate of the 
most prominent figures in American public life—a fact re- 
flected in the papers. Truxton Beale, named for his famous 
grandfather, Commodore Thomas Truxton, became a diplo- 
mat and served as minister to Persia, Greece, and Rumania. 


The correspondence in the collection, numbering about 
2,000 items, is divided almost equally between the careers 
of the two men. The more interesting and historically im- 
portant are letters written to the father by Thomas Hart 
Benton; Benton’s daughter and son-in-law, Jessie and John 
C. Frémont; James Buchanan; Simon Cameron, Roscoe 
Conkling, U. S. Grant and members of his family; John A. 
Logan, John Sherman, and Bayard Taylor. 

Taylor, an intimate friend of Beale, called him “pioneer 
in the path of empire.” Material pertinent to this attribu- 
tion is represented in the collection by early California let- 
ters and by other sources on Beale’s many Western expedi- 
tions. The latter include the journal of a portion of his 
journey in 1853 to take up his post as Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs for California and Nevada and a more exten- 


sive journal covering his survey for a wagon road from Fort : 


Smith, Ark., to the Colorado River in 1858-59. 
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There are also original manuscripts and transcripts of 
manuscripts written in the late 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies by Commodore Truxton and by Commodore Stephen 
Decatur. Truxton Beale’s diplomatic correspondence, inter- 
national in character, is included. In addition, there are 
social invitations and newspaper clippings. 

The Decatur House papers complement various collec- 
tions in the Library of Congress, among them the Naval 
Historical Foundation Collection and the Evalyn Walsh Mc- 
Lean papers. Part of the Decatur House papers are being 
repaired by the Library, and when the collection has been 
organized for reader use, it will be available for research 
in the Manuscript Division. 
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1 50% EW HAMPSHIRE boasts but one 

“HOOL seaport — quaint old Ports- 
Fork mouth. It dates back to a visit by 

9 


Martin Pring in 1603 and was the 
first place to be settled in what is 
now our State. It developed into a 
regular seaport town in every sense 
: of the word. 

Gundalows (barges with one tri- 
angular sail) plied their trade on 
its waterways, ropewalks were made, 
and its shipyards built the sloops 
: and privateers used before and after 
“a the Revolution. Later were fabricated 
the beautiful and famous clipper 
ships: in short, at one time the col- 
lection of masted vessels in Ports- 
mouth Harbor far outnumbered those 
in Boston Harbor. To add more 
color to its maritime history, in 1782 
the French Fleet anchored in its 
harbor and stayed there 3 months. 

Well-known sea captains erected 
their beautiful homes here—some de- 
signed by Bullfinch, but all with fire- 
places and wood paneling second to 
‘sce none. Among them is the Warner 
aaa house, built in 1716, with the famous 

“ ry murals that are written about in 
“Rogers’ Rangers,” by Kenneth Rob- 
erts. 

The John Paul Jones house built in 
1758 and was the headquarters of 


ipts of Jones while he was in Portsmouth. 
Bree: Benning Wentworth’s house at Lit- 
"inter tle Harbor was built by him in 1741 
re are when he was Governor of New 
Hampshire. The imposing council 
collec chamber, with its racks for guns, 
Fs 9g remains, as does the huge cellar, 
being where the troop of 30 horses was 
s been kept for safety. The marriage of this 
search same Governor Wentworth to his 


kitchen maid, Martha Hilton, was 
immortalized in a poem by Long- 
fellow. 

The Wentworth Gardner house, 
built in 1760, stands on the old 
waterfront and is famous for its 
beautiful carved pineapple (a symbol 
of hospitality) over its doorway. 

We must not forget to mention 
the finest house in Portsmouth, the 
one built by Governor John Lang- 
don in 1784. Brilliant parties and 
distinguished guests were entertained 
in its beautiful large drawing room. 
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Washington, Lafayette, and Louis 


by K. White 


Philippe of France were among the 
notables entertained in this “hand- 
somest house in Portsmouth.” Its 
builder, John Langdon, was five 
times Governor of New Hampshire 
and first President of the United 
States Senate. 

Then there is the Nutter house, 
built in 1790, made famous by the 
author of the “Story of a Bad Boy.” 
Everything in this house is kept ex- 
actly as it was when this story was 
written. These are only a few of the 
famous old houses in the seaport 
town. 

Nowhere in the colonies was there 
a more determined spirit of resist- 
ance to the oppressions of the mother 
country than in Portsmouth. A soci- 
ety was formed, called “The Sons of 
Liberty,” which protested these un- 
fair acts of England. A Liberty pole 
was erected on the waterfront where 
some kind of an American flag was 
flown to show defiance of England. 
A pole still stands on the waterfront 
on the site of the original pole, 
topped by a beautiful gilded eagle 
with outspread wings which act as 
a weather vane and a carved shield 
that tells all who want to read that 
this is the site of the original Liberty 
pole. 

Portsmouth is proud of its his- 
toric past and of its beautiful old 
houses. But, alas, many of them 
have been torn down, and some have 
been moved to restorations . where 
they are better appreciated. To halt 
further destruction, a restoration 
movement has been started here by 
the citizens themselves. Strawberry 
Banke, a nonprofit corporation has 
been formed, and with the hope of 
help from the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration a section of the old 
waterfront will be salvaged. This 
will be landscaped and used as a 
place where the old houses can be 
moved. It is a worthwhile project 
and will take some years to complete. 
For those who love the old things 
and wish to preserve them for the 
future generations it will be worth 
all of the effort and aches that makes 
a project of this sort possible. — 


Flag Etiquette 


I’ve found that verse, however silly, 
Clings to the mind, and willy-nilly 
The thought that’s rhymed outlasts them 
all. 
And so, to help you to recall 
The etiquette that’s due the Flag, 
Here’s verse (or worse)—I do not brag. _ 
When you salute, right hand ungloved; 
That’s how we show our Flag is loved. __ 
Hand over heart, our oath we give— a 
Allegiance long as we shall live! 
And men within our land so free, 
Yes, every boy at mother’s knee 
Should learn that, when the Flag draws 
nigh— 
Hat’s off! The Flag is passing by. 
Don’t drape the Flag in manner strange, * 
The only right ways to arrange 
The Flag are straight across or down, 
Except when from a staff it’s flown. 
Keep uppermost, whate’er you do, 
The Union, with its stars on blue, 
Else folks will think you’re in distress— 
And that we never can confess! 
Our Flags are burned, they never die; 
Their ashes simply float on high. 


ANN SHIVELY KALBACH, 
Jeptha Abbott Chapter, Overbrook, Pa. 


Honoring our Past Regents 
MARY VARNUM PLATTS CHAPTER 
RINDGE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Greetings from 
OLD NO. 4 CHAPTER 
CHARLESTOWN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Annual Service—August 2, 1959 
Old Allentown Meeting House 
Buntin Chapter, Pembroke, N. H. 


Compliments of 
EXETER CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Compliments of 
Abigail Webster Chapter, D.A.R. 
FRANKLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Compliments of 
Margery Sullivan Chapter, D.A.R. 
DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


STRAWBERRY BANKE 
Portsmouth’s Historic Preservation Project 
Ranger Chapter, Portsmouth, N. H. 


“Our Fiftieth Birthday” 
Submitt Wheatley Chapter, D.A.R. 
LEBANON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Compliments of 
ABIGAIL STEARNS CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
WALPOLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Compliments of 
Col. Samuel Ashley Chapter, D.A.R. 
CLAREMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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en The Officers and Directors of 


MOLLY STARK CHAPTER IN MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


honor their Regent 


The following members of Molly Stark Chapter, Manchester, New Hampshire 
honor their Revolutionary Ancestors: 


Member Ancestor and State from which he served 


Christine Gilman Little (Mrs. W. Moses New Hampshire 


Sue Dowd Norton (Mrs. D. Connecticut 


Bernice Clough Rogers (Mrs. F. New Hampshire 
Marion Farnham Shea (Mrs. E. | ew Hampshire 


Charlotte K. Anderson Lt. Henery New Hampshire 

Caro! Wheeler Easler (Mrs. D. Wheelin... Connecticut 
Elizabeth Smith Edwards (Mrs. J. Col. John New Hampshire 
Lucy Roach Harvey (Mrs. B. Gol Merrett, Massachusetts 
Alice Wiggin Jones (Mrs. E. Capt. James New Hampshire i 
Myra Moore Kerr (Mrs. J. New Hampshire 4 


Daughters coming to Washington 


“MRS. FORREST F. LANGE for the 


_of Ranger Chapter ee -Eighth Continental Congress 


T 


Granite and Sally Plumer. 


BBS 
FARM & GARDEN 
Hampton Road EXETER 


STUDLEY FLOWER GARDENS, INC. 
Member of Florists’ Telegraph Association 

it 82 WAKEFIELD STREET 
ROCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Your insignia or 


Congress badge will admit you. 


are invited to tour 


HE WHITE HOUSE 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 
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Rachel Flint Wheat (Mrs. A. F.).. ...+Moses Noyes Massachusetts 
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Best wishes and all success to 
ees PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Se From the Neighbor Chapters Else Cilley, Exeter, 
Pig 
‘Tuesday Afternoon, April 21 


sAZINE 


Historic Fort Logan Block House 
(near White 


Locan, the only existing 
Block House west of the Missis- 
sippi left today in its original locale, 
was established as a military post in 
November 1869 by Major General 
Hancock and named Camp Baker 
at that time. It was on the Smith 
River, about 25 miles west of the 
present town of White Sulphur 
Springs. This site proved to be un- 
satisfactory, so the Post was moved 
10 miles farther south in the same 
valley in 1870—its present location. 

The Post was established to pro- 
tect the miners and settlers in the 
Diamond City region, one of the 
flourishing gold camps in the Mon- 
tana Territory. Early controversy 
flared over the need for the Post. 
The Indians had caused no trouble, 
so after an uneventful 11 years the 
Post was abandoned in 1880. The 
property was then sold to Judge Wm. 


the title until almost the present day. 

History-minded groups and _per- 
sons have kept their eyes on Fort 
Logan, as it was renamed in 1878 
in honor of Captain Wm. Logan, 
killed by the Nez Perces Indians in 


the Battle of the Big Hole. Oro Fino 
Chapter of the D.A.R. placed a 
bronze marker on the Block House 
in 1924. A newspaper clipping in 
the files of our State Historical Li- 
brary gives the interesting story of 
the gathering there for the dedica- 


Montana State Chairman, Committee on 


by Katherine P. Towle 


Preservation of Historical Spots 


ney Logan—son of Captain Logan, 
Governor Joseph M. Dixon, Former 
Governor S. V. Stewart, Congress- 
man Scott Leavitt, Mrs. Verne D. 
Caldwell, State Regent, Mrs. F. H. 
Johnson—President Oro Fino Chap- 
ter—D.A.R., Mrs. C. A. Rasmusson 
—Secretary Oro Fino Chapter— 
D.A.R. (still a member of this Chap- 
ter). 

This was the beginning of our in- 
terest. Now the condition of the 
Block House makes possession almost 
a “must,” if it is to be preserved. 
Oro Fino Chapter and the Historical 
Society of Montana are hoping to 
persuade the present owners to sell 
the property to us. 

It stands alone in a cow pasture; 
nearby are the remnants of buildings, 
formerly the compound—some in use 
and some not; dominating the scene 
is a beautiful grove of aspens where 


Gaddis, whose family has retained tion. Speakers included: Hon. Sid- 


the old Parade ground was bare. ® 


GREETINGS FROM MONTANA D.A.R. CHAPTERS 


ABSAROKA CHAPTER 
HARDIN, MONTANA 


BLACK EAGLE CHAPTER ee 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


ASSINNIBOINE CHAPTER 
HAVRE, MONTANA 


MILK RIVER CHAPTER + 
GLASGOW, MONTANA 


BITTER ROOT CHAPTER 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 3 


SILVER BOW 
BUTTE, MONTANA 


Honorin, 
MRS. FRANK D. NEILL, Montana State Regent 
Oro Fino Chapter, Helena, Montana 


Compliments of 
ANACONDA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Anaconda, Montana 


Honoring 
MRS. PAUL HENERSON, Organizing Regent 


DACOTAH CHAPTER 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Powder River Chapter, Miles City, Montana Mrs. T. A. Bergan, Regent 


Compliments of 
MILES CITY BANK 
Miles City, Montana 
The Friendly Bank 
Ready to serve you during the Diamond Jubilee 


Compliments of 
BADLANDS CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Dickinson, North Dakota 


Compliments of 
Ist NATIONAL BANK OF MILES CITY 
Miles City, Montana 
Serving Southeastern Montana since 1882 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Cents Each. 
$1.00 Each. 


INDEX FOR MAGAZINE 
1943, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954—25 
1955, 1956—50 Cents Each. 


1957, 1958— 


Valuable for Reference ; 
Order from Magazine Office, N.S.D.A.R., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


1776 D Street, 


ADVERTISING 


Check the advertisements of the magazines you read—especially 
the small ones. Are any products listed there which our members 
could use? If so, and it is made in your state or neighborhood, 
ask your state or chapter chairman if she has contacted the firm. 
You are performing a service for your chapter -_ giving service 
to the manufacturer. 


APRIL 1959 


MAGAZINE CHAIRMEN 


Send a list of your members with their addresses—chapter year- 
books may be used—to the Magazine Office, 1776 D Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Our staff will note the date of expiration of 
subscribers. This can be done for you during the summer months 
ONLY. Start the season’s work right next fall with these records! 
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Greetings from 
BELVIDERE CHAPTER 
Greenville, Mississippi 


Greetings from 
Bernard Romans Chapter, D.A.R. 
Columbus, Mississippi 


Compliments of 
JAMES GILLIAM CHAPTER 
Quitman County, Mississippi 


SAMUEL DALE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Meridian, Mississippi 


Greetings from 
DOAKS TREATY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Canton, Mississippi 


“VISIT THE ANTIQUE SHOP” 
N. Washington Street 
Starkville, Mississippi 


DAY-LILY-PRICE-LIST 
MRS. A. C. PARK 
949 Meadow Heights, Jackson, Miss. 


Honoring 
Doaks Stand Treaty C.A.R. Society 
Pushmataha Chapter, Meridian, Miss. 


Travel Natchez Trace Parkway 
via Kosciusko, Mississippi 
Samuel Hammond Chapter, D.A.R. 


Compliments of the 
Chakchiuma Chapter, D.A.R. 
Greenwood, Mississippi 


Courtesy of 
ia ASHMEAD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 


Compliments of 
DEER CREEK, CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Greenville, Mississippi 


Honoring 
Harriet M. Flinn, Organizing Regent 
Cotton Gin Port Chapter 
Amory, Mississippi 


Honoring 
MRS. W. B. MIXON 
Oldest active member of 
JUDITH ROBINSON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
McComb, Mississippi 


HOSPITAL PHARMACY 
Pharmacist, M. E. Douglas 
Prescriptions 


700 Hall Ave., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Telephone JU. 3-2961 


Claiborne County, Mississippi 
Where History, Agriculture, and In- 
dustry meet. 

Investigate our industrial and agri- 
cultural potentialities. 
Thomas H. Trevilion, President 
Board of Supervisors 
Port Gibson, Mississippi 


AT CONGRESS 
Gifts, Novelties, Candy 


Lounge, Constitution Hall 


Honoring 
Mrs. John Nicholas Bookhart 
Regent 
Magnolia State Chapter, D.A.R. 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Organized November 8, 1929 


PREMIER 
PRINTING ¢ OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Phone FL 5-9775 Phone FL 2-3467 


135 E. Pearl St. 
Jackson, Mississippi 


TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 
LOUISVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 


MANUFACTURERS OF DREAM 
MACHINES FOR INDUSTRY AND FaRM 
SALUTES 
NANIH WAIYA CHAPTER 


With the Chapters 


(Continued from page 382) es 
land College, Ashland, Wisconsin; 
Tamassee D.A.R. School, Tamassee, S. 
Carolina; Kate Duncan Smith School, 
Guntersville, Alabama; Crossnore 
School, Crossnore, N. Carolina; the 
care of Brule Forest, Wisconsin; the 
Wisconsin State Student Loan and 
Scholarship Fund; the Curator’s Cot- 
tage Fund of the Surgeon’s Quarters 
Restoration, Portage, Wisconsin; con- 
tribute to the Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Chapters prospective new citizens pro- 
gram; contribute to the American 
Indians of Wisconsin; as well as many 
other projects such as Constitution 
Week and the Good Citizens program. 

The members of the Lt. Nathan 
Hatch Chapter, 38 in all, were attired 
in Colonial Costumes to welcome 500 
guests that afternoon. Eight leading 


Mid-west Antique Dealers had their 
Antiques displayed for sale and the 
guests were served a patriotic tea. 


Passing of the 


by Alma L. Gray, 
Regent, Akron Chapter, Akron, Ohio 


Their hands as hard as stones, 
Old men who held the winters 


The old men sat in the sun, 


In the marrow of their bones. 
They peered at life short-sightedly, 
Their eyes like curtains drawn 

To protect the fragile colors 
Of the days long gone. ee 


Other generations fought 
The world around, but still 
The old men talked of Gettysburg, 
Bull Run and Chancellorsville; 
And if you tried to tell them 
That time had moved since then, 
They blinked their dimming eyes 
Remembering again. 


(Left to Right) Mrs. Tessie Lou Sargeart and 
Mrs. Wm. A. Taylor. 


The Wisconsin State Regent, Mrs. 
Austin Hayward and the State Cor- 
responding Secretary, Miss Eleanor 
Briggs, both of Fond du Lac, Wiscon- 
sin, were guests. 

The Lt. Nathan Hatch Chapter was 
the hostess Chapter to the Wisconsin 
State Conference in March, 1959, where 
they welcomed the President General, 
Mrs. Frederic A. Groves; Mrs. Ash- 
mead White, Program Chairman for 
Continental Congress; Miss Virginia 
Johnson, National Chairman of Junior 
Membership and Miss Lynn Brussock, 
National Vice Chairman of Junior 
Membership. 

Mrs, M. Jay Conley 
State Press Chairman 


(Continued on page 474) 
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-AMITE COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI, SESQUICENTENNIAL 
Liberty, Mississippi 


‘aap One of the oldest towns in the state. oy 
Early days a center of education and culture. 
_ Where Gail Borden formulated his first condensed milk. 


Bin of the oldest courthouses in the state (1840). 
Center of timber, dairy, cotton, livestock 


AMITE COUNTY BANK _ 
Member F.D.I.C. 


M. & T. STORE 


General Merchandise 


THE MENS STORE 


Percy Hazlewood 


LIBERTY INSURANCE AGENCY — 
Kenneth Gordon, Agent i 


LIBERTY HARDWARE CO. 


LIBERTY DRUG STORE 
Implements—F urniture 


Hal Jackson, Druggist 


LIBERTY FEED & SEED Leia 
General Merchandise 


SWEARINGEN’S 


SHARP’S APPLIANCES 


G. E. Dealer Wholesale—Retail 


JACK CAUSEY 
Cotton Gin—Feed Mill 


W. H. CARROLL CO. 
Furniture—General Merchandise _ 


BLALOCK 
Groceries—Market—Dry Goo 


LIBERTY MOTOR CO. 
Ford Dealer—J. H. Prestridge 


JONES MOTOR CO. 


Bryant Jones, Owner 


L. H. BUSBY 
Dry Goods—Shoes—Ready to Wear 


J. K. HARVEY 


BROWN FUNERAL HOME 
Sheriff—Tax Collector 


Emile Brown—Director 


T. P. HERNDON 
Chancery Clerk 


MISS ANNIE ANDREWS 
Supt. of Education 


AMITE RIVER CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 
MRS. ISAAC L. TOLER, REGENT — 


, Ohio 
| 
s Antiseptic. 
This page sponsored by the businessmen of Liberty 
SAM MABRY LUMBER CO. 
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Ar Executive order from Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
released from the White House on 
January 3, 1959, regarding the Flag 
of the United States. 


“WHEREAS the state of Alaska has this 
day been admitted to the Union; and 


“WHEREAS chapter 1 of title 4 of the 
United States Code provides that a star 
shall be added to the union of the flag of 
the United States upon the admission of a 
new State into the Union and provides 
that that addition to the flag shall take 
effect on the fourth day of July then next 
succeeding the admission of that state; and 


“WHEREAS the interests of the Govern- 
ment require that orderly and reasonable 
provision be made for certain features of 
the flag; 


“NOW, THEREFORE, under and by vir- 
tue of the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States and as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces of 
the United States, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 


Section 3. Position of stars. The position 
of each star of the union of the flag, and 
the union jack, shall be as indicated on 
the attachment hereto. 


Section 6. The flag prescribed by this order 
shall become the official flag under chap- 
ter 1 of title 4 of the United States Code 
as of July 4, 1959.” 


The new flag has 49 stars, seven 
rows of seven stars; rows two, four, 
and six offset from rows one, three, 
and five, respectively. 

The White House stated that dis- 
play of the new flag would be im- 
proper before July 4, 1959, the date 
established by law for the first public 
display of a*flag with a new star. 

The new 49-star flag unveiled at 
the White House was manufactured 
at the Army Quartermaster Corps 
Depot in Philadelphia after approval 
by the Presidential Flag Committee, 
comprised of Secretary of State 
Dulles, Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of 
Defense Neil H. McElroy, and David 
F. Finley, Chairman of the Fine Arts 
Commission. Accompanying the 
White House flag was another 49-star 
flag, which will be flown over Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia July 4, 
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1959. It will then be given to Alaska’s 
State Museum. 

The Flag of the United States was 
born June 14, 1777, when the Con- 
tinental Congress in Philadelphia 
adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Flag of the United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the union be thirteen stars, 
white in a blue field representing a new 
constellation. 


Seven red stripes were chosen as 
the outside stripes so that the flag 
would be visible at a distance. 

Past designers of the American 
Flag created various patterns in lay- 
ing out the field of stars as new 
States were added to the Union. This 
new 49-star flag is the 26th design of 
our national emblem. 

President William Howard Taft 
issued an Executive order that for- 
mally established proportions and 
provided for the horizontal star ar- 
rangement with a single point of each 
star upward. President Taft’s order 
no longer has official standing, ac- 
cording to the Army Heraldic Branch. 
But the new 49-star flag has been 
drawn according to provisions of the 
order, which recognized a_ public 
wish to give each state a definite star 
in the flag. The stars were numbered 
and assigned from left to right, row 
by row, to States according to the 
order of their ratification of the 
Constitution or their admission to the 
Union. 

The first thirteen states represent 
(in order) Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Georgia, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, South Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, Virginia, New 
York, North Carolina, Rhode Island. 
The stripes were assigned names of 
the original 13 colonies; Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, South Carolina, New Hamp- 
shire, Virginia, New York, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island. 

The 49-star flag is not approved 
for display until July 4, 1959, but 


Our Nation’s New Fla ag 


The Flag of the United States of America Committee 


the 48-star model may be displayed 
up to and after that date. The De- 
fense Department, which used 56,853 
flags last year, plans to use its present 
stock before changing to the 49-star 
version. The General Services Ad- 
ministration, which purchased 46,000 
of the 48-star flags at a cost of 
$200,000 during the past fiscal year 
for all Government agencies except 
the Armed Forces, stated that the 
cotton-bunting flags it uses last about 
3 months. The department will sup- 
ply only 48-star flags until July 4 
1959. 


OWN AFLAG! FLY A FLAG! 
GIVE A FLAG! 


Every American home should own 
a flag to display on the days listed in 
the Flag Code. June is approaching, 
with many weddings. What is a most 
appropriate gift? A Flag of the 
United States of America would be 
most acceptable gift with little dan- 


ger of repetition! Make your next 
gift a flag! 
GIVE A FLAG! GIVE A FLAG! 


by Louise Wooprurr, 


_ Emma Hart Willard Chapter, 
¢ Berlin, Conn. 


Our Flag—red, and white and blue! 

We salute thee! I and you! 

Hand on heart and eyes upraised, 

“In Allegiance”! God be praised! 

God be thanked for Liberty! 

For “Our Country, ’tis of Thee!” 

Men have fought, and men have 
died; 

Women widowed, children cried. 

Oh, the curse of war—on lands— 

War on seas—on alien sands, 

All for Freedom, Homes, and God— 

Just to own our bit of sod. 

Let us keep our Freedom fair, 

On the Earth, or in the Air; 

May our efforts never lag:— 

“I pledge Allegiance to the Flag”! 


Our Flag 


by R Ruth Rous, National 
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MINUTES | 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


Regular Meeting—January 31, 1959 


Bex regular meeting of the National Board of Manage- 
ment of the National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, convened in the Board Room of Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, Washington, D. C., at 9:30 a.m., Mrs. Fred- 
eric A. Groves, President General, presiding. 

The assemblage joined in the recitation of The Lord’s 
Prayer, followed by the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, 
led by Mrs. Robert H. Humphrey, Vice President General. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary General, Mrs. 
Harold E. Erb, the Corresponding Secretary General, Mrs. 
Herbert Patterson, called the roll. The following members 
were recorded present: National Officers: Mrs. Groves, Mrs. 
Beak, Mrs. Patterson, Mrs. Trau, Miss Dennis, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, Mrs. Hussey, Mrs. Newland, Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Way, 
Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Humphrey, Mrs. Cagle, Mrs. Wrenn. 
State Regents: Mrs. McCrary, Alabama; Mrs. Gilbert, Mrs. 
Seimes, Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. Tuthill, Mrs. Smith, 
Mrs. Biel, Mrs. Hoke, Mrs. Shramek, Mrs. Graham, Mrs. 
Barnes, Mrs. Pilkinton, Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. Lange, Mrs. 
Novak, Mrs. Warren, Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Petree, Mrs. Baker, 
Mrs. Vories, Mrs. Lipscomb, Mrs. Rodgers, Mrs. Riggs, 
Mrs. Weston, Mrs. Tonkin, Mrs. Holcombe, Mrs. Hayward. 


The President General, Mrs. Groves, filed her report. 


Report of President General 


The National Board Meeting held on October 15th was 
of interest, and was well attended. The Board Meeting was 
interrupted briefly when all the Board members attended 
a special ceremony, arranged by the Descendants of °76 
Chapter of the District of Columbia, Mrs. Randolph S. 
Collins, Regent. The first Americanism Medal was pre- 
sented by the chapter to the Honorable Sigurd Anderson, 
Commissioner, Federal Trade Commission and former Gov- 
ernor of South Dakota. This ceremony was held in our 
national headquarters and proved to be of real interest. 

On that evening, I was the guest of honor at a dinner 
party given by the National Society, Children of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, by invitation of Mrs. John W. Finger, 
Senior National President. It was interesting to be with the 
young people and to have this opportunity to address them 
briefly. 

It was a pleasure to be the guest of the Potomac Chapter, 
District of Columbia, on the evening of October 16th at the 
Chapter House when the chapter held a reception honoring 
the State Regent, Mrs. Ellsworth E. Clark. 

Leaving Washington by car on October 18th, I drove to 
Yorktown, Virginia for the ceremonies incidental to York- 
town Day, by invitation of Mr. Stanley W. Abbott, Presi- 
dent, Yorktown Day Association, and Mrs. Maurice B. 
Tonkin, State Regent of Virginia, whose house guest I was 
over the week end. I was an honored guest at this inspiring 
patriotic ceremony. I assisted in the ceremonies of laying 
the large wreath at Yorktown Victory Monument. The 
wreath was carried by two National Park Service Rangers, 
and the Chairman of the Trustees of the Town of York 
and myself escorted them to the Monument. “Taps” was 
sounded and a patriotic program followed. 

On that evening we were guests at a buffet supper, given 
by the Comte de Grasse Chapter, Mrs. T. R. Sanford, 
Regent, at the home of General and Mrs. Archibald W. 
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Driving to Richmond, October 20th, I was guest at the 
meeting of the National Society, Daughters of Founders 
and Patriots of America at the Jefferson Hotel, by invita- 
tion of Mrs. C. Paul Malm, State Regent, and Mrs. E. F. 
Dugger, State President, Virginia D.F.P.A. A joint luncheon 
was held by them on that day with the Daughters of Colo- 
nial Wars, at which time I gave brief greetings. Through 
invitation of Mrs. Frank T. Morse, State President, I was 
guest at the dinner party given by the Daughters of Colo- 
nial Wars on that evening at the Commonwealth Club in 
Richmond. The gracious hospitality that marked each day 
made it a memorable experience. 

It is with sadness that I inform you of the death of our 
Honorary President General, Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, 
on October 25th in Cincinnati, Ohio. Mrs. James B. Patton, 
Honorary President General, and Mrs. Charles R. Petree, 
State Regent of Ohio, were the National Society’s repre- 
sentatives at the service for Mrs. Hobart. Mrs. Hobart gave 
many years of fine and generous service to our Society. We 
shall miss her presence at our National meetings and shall 
always revere her memory. 

The remainder of the week of October 20th was spent at 


_ my desk in Washington. Early on Friday morning, October 


24th I drove to Tamassee, South Carolina accompanied by 
Mrs. Frank Garland Trau, Organizing Secretary General, 
and Mrs. John J. Wilson, National Chairman, D.A.R. Mag- 
azine Committee, to attend the dedication of the Allene 
Wilson Groves Cottage at Tamassee D.A.R. School on Sun- 
day, October 26, 1958. This was a wonderful experience, 
heart-warming and gratifying. A fine program was ar- 
ranged for the Dedication, which was well attended. The 
eagerness of the little girls to move into the Cottage was 
apparent, and the real need for them to do so is great. 
I am sure that you will feel real pride and pleasure when 
you see this wonderful home for little girls. My gratitude 
is expressed to Daughters everywhere for their generous 
support in this project. I can assure you the results are 
truly fine, for the Cottage fills a great need. I refer you 
to the February 1959 issue of the D.A.R. Magazine which 
carries a detailed account of this Dedication. 

By invitation of Mr. Laurence Gouverneur Hoes, great- 
grandson of President Monroe and President of the Monroe 
Foundation, I became a member of the Sponsoring Com- 
mittee for the Monroe Exhibition which was held October 
26 through November 26 in the rotunda of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. 

I am grateful to Miss Faustine Dennis, Treasurer Gen- 
eral, who represented me at the Women’s City Club in 
Washington on November Ist when she cut the ribbon for 
the opening of the Art Exhibit for American Art Week, 
at the invitation of Mrs. Mary McCall Imes, President of 
the Women’s City Club. 

Busy days in Washington were pleasantly broken by the 
delightful luncheon party given by Mrs. E. Ernest Woollen, 
Chairman, Banquet Committee on November 6th at the 
Baltimore Country Club for the members of her committee. 

Pressure of official conferences and desk work kept me in 
Washington until plane time, when on November 10th I was 
due in St. Louis as guest of the National Society, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, for their annual convention 
held at the Chase Plaza Hotel. It was my pleasure to give 
greetings on this occasion. By invitation of Mrs. H. F. 
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Chadeayne, President, Missouri Division, United Daughters 
of the Confederacy, Mr. Groves and I were guests at the 
delightful dinner on that evening honoring Mrs. Murray 
Forbes Wittichen, President General, and your President 
General. 

The National Society’s wreath was placed on the Tomb 
of America’s Unknown Soldiers on November 11, in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, by Mrs. Allen R. Wrenn, Vice Presi- 
dent General of the District of Columbia, representing the 
President General on this occasion. 

It was my pleasure to be the guest of the Louisiana State 
Society, Sons of the American Revolution, Mr. John St. 
Paul, Jr., President, in New Orleans on November 12th 
when I was presented the Medal of Appreciation in recog- 
nition of the contributions made to patriotism, Americanism, 
and to the Sons of the American Revolution. This ceremony 
was one long to be remembered from the standpoint of 
close cooperation between our two national societies and 
the warmth of friendly contacts. The Louisiana State Soci- 
ety, Sons of the American Revolution, gave a beautiful 
reception in my honor at the home of Admiral and Mrs. 
Arthur de la Houssaye. In the early evening I attended the 
buffet supper and large meeting of Discussions Unlimited 
when I spoke briefly before this splendid group of alert 
Americans. The next two days were filled with delightful 
affairs that expressed New Orleans hospitality and that of 
your Reporter General to the Smithsonian Institution, Mrs. 
Herbert C. Parker. 

In Washington, on the date of November 12th, our Vice 
President General from the District of Columbia, Mrs. 
Allen R. Wrenn, represented the President General at the 
unveiling of the statue of Maria L. Sanford, the outstand- 
ing woman educator of Minnesota and also a member of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. This ceremony 
was held in the rotunda of the United States Capitol where 
her statue is placed. 

The National Society was represented at the dedication of 
the American Memorial Chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on 
November 26th, in London, England by Mrs. Theodore W. 
Luling, State Regent of England, representing the Presi- 
dent General. The American Memorial Chapel honors all 
those Americans who lost their lives while based in the 
United Kingdom during World War II, their names being 
inscribed on the Roll of Honor in the Chapel. Representa- 
tives and next-of-kin were present for the ceremonies in 
which the Queen of England and the Vice President of the 
United States participated. 

On the evening of December 2nd I attended the Joint 
Meeting of Continental Dames Chapter, Miss Imogene 
Philibert, Regent, and the Judge Lynn Chapter, Mrs. Martin 
H. Kinsinger, Regent, when Mr. Frederick J. Griffiths, Di- 
rector of Gunston Hall, spoke on “George Mason, the Planter 
and the Patriot.” This informative and delightful meeting 
was held at the D.A.R. Chapter House in Washington. 

The National Society, by vote of the Executive Committee 
in June, granted permission for the loan of the George 
Mason documents, owned by the National Society, to Guns- 
ton Hall for display during the celebration of Bill of Rights 
Day. 

The regular meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held on December 4th, with the Special Board Meeting for 
the admission of members at noon on that date. 

The D.A.R. Award of a military wrist watch to the 
United States Marine Corps was presented by your Presi- 
dent General on the afternoon of December 5th to the 
winner, Sergeant James Wesley Rider, of West Seneca, New 
York—a student at Cornell University. This young man 
held first rating out of 421 members of the Platoon Leaders 
Class, with a 100% rating. Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee attended this ceremony, also about twelve of our 
District of Columbia officers and committee chairmen. A 
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military parade was arranged especially for this occasion, — 
followed by a reception given at the Commandant’s Head 
quarters. General R. McC. Pate, Commandant of the United 
States Marine Corps, having been suddenly called out of the 
city, appointed Lt. General Verne J. McCaul, Assistant 
Commandant, as our host. . 

It was pleasant to be the guest of the Susan Riviere 
Hetzel Chapter, Mrs. Harry Hine Replogle, Regent, at a 
buffet supper held on that evening at the District of Colum 
bia Chapter House. 

By this time you have read the rulings of the National — 
Board of Management passed at the October 1958 Board 
Meeting. 

To conform with the ruling of the National Board, the 
D.A.R. Magazine has been printed in its new size—8%4 x 
1144 inches—and the first copy appeared with the Janu- 
ary 1959 issue. Complimentary reaction has come to me 
from all sides as to the advisability of this change to a 
standard size magazine, which is not only an improvement 
in appearance, but gives us a material monthly saving in 
price of stock, a more desirable size for advertising, and a 
more attractive looking Magazine. 

The Board voted in October to have a Classified Bibli- 
ography of Genealogy and History, which will include 
published or copied records of local history, genealogy, 
biography, and American history to 1830. This data is to 
be put on cards, arranged in the case of biography and 
genealogy by surnames, and all other records will be ar- 
ranged by state, county, or town where appropriate or cer- 
tain other applicable topical subjects. 

To accomplish this work our Treasurer General was 
directed to establish a special fund to which will be credited 
all contributions received for such purpose, the fund to 
continue until the project is completed. I am happy to 
report the establishment of this fund and to announce your 
cooperation which I trust will continue. Trained profes- 
sional assistance has been arranged for to carry out this 
project. I know I can count on your cooperation and con- 
tributions to this plan. 

The Resolutions at Continental Congress, according to 
Board Ruling of October 15, 1958 will be limited to not 
more than 20 (not including courtesy resolutions). The 
context of the resolutions will be as brief as possible and 
the topics of the resolutions will be given to the members 
at the time of registration at the 68th Continental Congress. 
State Regents have been asked to circularize this data per- 
tinent to the handling of resolutions to their members, so 
all will be informed. Each State Regent has been asked 
to review the letter sent to Board members on December 6, 
1958 by the Chairman of Resolutions, Mrs. John H. Pace, 
which letter has given full information covering the han- 
dling of resolutions to the membership. 

The firm of J. E. Caldwell & Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, the Society’s Official Jewelers, was authorized 
by the October Board to prepare a brochure on D.A.R. 
Insignia, to be made at their own expense. Mrs. Virgil 
Browne, National Chairman of Insignia, is working with 
J. E. Caldwell & Company on this project. This brochure, 
when completed, will be of great help to all members. 

You are acquainted with the project developed by Mrs. 
George C. Estill, National Chairman, Radio and Television 
Committee, for the contest between students of the Radio 
and Television Departments in accredited Colleges and 
Universities. The subject of this contest is THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. The contest closed 
on January 15, 1959. The scripts are to be judged by com- 
petent judges within the states and the selected scripts 
sent to national headquarters for final judging by a na- 
tional panel of judges. The two winning students, one for 
the best radio script, and one for the best television script, 
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will be awarded a trip to Washington during the time of 
the 68th Continental Congress. 

I wish to report that by action of the Executive Commit- 
tee on June 5, 1958 our Reporter General to the Smith- 
sonian Institution was appointed to represent the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution in connec- 
tion with the development of the proposed Master Bibli- 
ography of American Patriots to be compiled in commem- 
oration of our National Centennial, July 4, 1976, and to 
consult with representatives of other hereditary-patriotic 
societies on this project. 

We were saddened at the death on December 30, 1958 of 
Mrs. Victor A. Binford, of Roxbury, Past Vice President 
General and Honorary State Regent of Maine. Mrs. Bin- 
ford served many years as Chairman of the D.A.R. Maga- 
zine Committee and was a faithful and valued member of 
our National Resolutions Committee. We shali miss her 
greatly. 

It was a pleasure to be the guest of the Keystone Chap- 
ter, Mrs. Roy W. Gilbertson, Regent, on January 17th at 
the home of Mrs. James D. Skinner, Past Vice President 
General of the District of Columbia. 

On January 22nd I was the guest of the National Society 
of New England Women, by invitation of Mrs. Allen Dry- 
hurst, National President, at the reception and luncheon 
at the Waldorf Astoria in New York City. 

We received word on January 27th of the passing of our 
Honorary Vice President General, Mrs. William H. Lambeth, 
of Nashville, Tennessee. Mrs. Lambeth’s death is a real 
loss to the National Society. 

Many matters of pressing business incidental to the 
coming Congress and the State Conference tour to cover 
fourteen states have claimed my attention during the days 
and weeks in Washington preceding our February Board 
Meeting, which series of meetings began with the meeting 
of the Executive Committee on January 29th. On that 
evening I was the guest of the State Regents at their din- 
ner, at the Mayflower Hotel, and we had a delightful, in- 
formal time. The State Regents’ Meeting was held on Janu- 
ary 30th, which was well attended, and the interest of our 
fine state leaders was marked with enthusiasm and zeal for 
the furtherance of our work. May I express my gratitude 
to you for the fine degree of cooperation shown, and per- 
sonally, and on behalf of our great National Society, I ex- 
press profound thanks. 

ALLENE W. Groves, 
President General. 


The First Vice President General, Mrs. Robert M. Beak, 
filed her report. 


Report of First Vice President General 


All committee and the National Board of Management 
meetings have been attended with service given to each as 
needed both"while in Washington and at my home desk. 

All mail received at my home, either sent directly or 
forwarded from Washington, is handled personally and 
promptly. Any delay over 24 hours has been due either to 
mail service or to my absence from home. No numerical 
count of pieces of mail or of hours of every week given to 
keep this mail moving has been attempted. Enough to re- 
port that at some times the mail has arrived in a rope-tied 
bundle. 

Believing this to be a little known personal service, it is 
reported as rendered carefully in the best interests of the 
National Society. 

Giapys B. Brak, 
First Vice President General. 


The report of the Recording Secretary General, .Mrs. 
Harold E. Erb, was filed. 
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Report of Recording Secretary General 


The minutes of the October and December Board meet- 
ings were prepared for publication in the D.A.R. Magazine 
and proofread. 

Verbatim transcripts and minutes were indexed and bound 
in the permanent records. 

Motions adopted were typed and copies sent to National 
Officers and committees affected. Motions were copied for 
the Statute Book and an index made. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee meetings held 
in October and December have been typed and copies 
mailed to all members of this committee; copied again for 
the permanent record book and indexed. Motions affecting 
the work of each office and committee were typed separately 
and delivered. 

Notices of the December and January meetings of the 
Executive Committee and National Board of Management 
were mailed to the members. 

Since the October report 3,209 membership certificates 
have been prepared and mailed to new members and a 
commission to a State Vice Regent. 

All requests for information and research have been 
given prompt and careful attention. 

It was a privilege to be present at the dedication cere- 
mony of the Allene Wilson Groves Cottage for Little Girls 
on Founders Day at Tamassee D.A.R. School in South 
Carolina in October. The hospitality extended to us by the 
South Carolina Daughters as well as the school was greatly 
appreciated and will long be remembered. 

In November it was this officer’s pleasure to be a guest 
of the Pennsylvania Daughters in Philadelphia at their 
62d State Conference. Our hostesses received us royally 
and it was an inspiration to attend the various sessions and 
witness the enthusiasm of the members of that great state. 

Your Recording Secretary General has been the guest 
speaker at a number of chapter meetings since October 
and at numerous other meetings, when not the main speaker 
has always brought greetings from her office. It has been 
encouraging to find that more and more Daughters know 
and appreciate “What the Daughters Do,” but it is also 
evident that many of our members are unaware of the vast 
scope of our work. Even though this administration is 
drawing to a close it is hoped that the State Regents, as 
well as the Chapter Regents, will continue to sell copies 
of “What the Daughters Do” at their state and chapter 
meetings. 


ApvELE WoopnHouse Erp, 
Recording Secretary General. 


The Corresponding Secretary General, Mrs. Herbert Pat- 
terson, read the highlights of her report and the complete 
report was filed. 


Report of Corresponding Secretary General 


It is a pleasure to bring you an accounting of the work 
accomplished in my office from September first through 
December thirty-first, 1958. 

A numerical accounting of supplies issued to chapters 
and individuals requesting this service follows: Application 
Blanks, 16,346; Applicants Working Sheets, 10,404; Ances- 
tral Charts, 1,750; Highlights of Program Activity, 593; 
What the Daughters Do, 6,054; Membership Cards, 18,700; 
Welcome Cards for New Citizens, 1,761; Resolutions, 1,453; 
Directory of Committees, 88; Library Booklets, 1,708; Is 
That Lineage Right, 1,444; Packets of Letters of Instruc- 
tions, 35; Americanism Medals, 29; Proceedings of Con- 
gress, 24; Bylaws, 366; Transfer Cards, 2,337; Information 
Leaflets, 1,716; Requirements for and Preparation of Appli- 
cation Papers, 1,052; D.A.R. Patriotic Education Booklets, 
460; Miscellaneous, 1,289; Total, 67,609. 
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Requests totaling $3,701.04 were filled in this period of 
time. 

Highlights of Program Activity booklets were mailed to 
each of the 3,185 members admitted at the October and 
December Board meetings. 

Orders for the D.A.R. Manual for Citizenship have been 
filled to the number of 38,670. Distribution according to 
languages follows: English, 33,562; German, 665; Spanish, 
4,443. 

A total of 1,975 letters have been received, recorded or 
referred to proper departments, 1,640 were answered in 
the office proper and 77 personally by me at home. 

It was with the deepest regret that I learned of the death 
of our beloved Honorary President General, Mrs. Lowell 
Fletcher Hobart. Ohio as well as the National Society has 
lost a valued and truly patriotic leader. Notification of her 
passing was sent to all those on our official mailing list 
and we have received many letters of appreciation and 
acknowledgment of this notice. 

I am pleased to announce that the newly revised edition 
of the D.A.R. Patriotic Education booklet is now available. 
The President General and Mrs. Lyle J. Howland, our 
Approved Schools Chairman, are to be highly complimented 
upon this fine piece of informative literature. Urge your 
members to send in for a copy—there is no charge. 

May I also stress that you urge your chapters to send in 
for copies of What the Daughters Do, Library Booklet and 
Is That Lineage Right. The first is a sketch of our over-all 
picture and sells at 5¢ each. Our Recording Secretary 
General, Mrs. Harold E. Erb, is to be complimented on this 
edition. As I have stated before it is one of the finest edi- 
tions we have had. The handsome Library Booklet, by our 
Librarian General, Mrs. Leroy F. Hussey, is a beautiful 
booklet which both members and nonmembers should be 
happy to have, price, only 50¢. Is That: Lineage Right, 
prepared by the Genealogical Advisory Committee to the 
Registrar General, Mrs. J. Randolph Kennedy, at her re- 
quest, is an exceilent training manual—helpful booklet for 
all chapter registrars, genealogists, etc. This, too, sells at 
50¢ each. So won’t you come into our office and take these 
booklets home with you. As you know an informed mem- 
bership promotes interest. 

These and all our “tools of knowledge’ will be again on 
display in the corridor in Constitution Hall in April. Do 
visit our exhibit. 

I had the pleasure of attending the dinner honoring our 
President General, Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, given by the 
Senior National Board of Management of the Children of 
the American Revolution, and with the other Board mem- 
bers attended the ceremony awarding the Americanism 
Medal to the Honorable Sigurd Anderson. 

It was my pleasure to speak at several chapter meetings 
in the Pittsburgh area, a Bicentennial Luncheon and to 
be a guest at our State Conference in ‘Philadelphia. 


1958, and the supporting s sc hedule thereto. 


it was an honor to be elected President of the State Officers’ 
Club of the Pennsylvania Society for a term of three years. 
The nee of this office is up-to-date. 

ea” KATHARINE WILEY PATTERSON, 
Corresponding Secretary General. 


The Treasurer General, Miss Faustine Dennis, presented 
the following report on membership: Lost by death, 471; 
Resigned, 945; Reinstated, 169. : 

Miss Dennis moved that 169 former members be rein- 
stated. Seconded by Mrs. Trau. Adopted. Y 

Miss Dennis moved that because of the impossibility of 
processing all mail received by January 31, the reinstate- 
ment of all former members who have met all requirements — 


account. Seconded by Mrs. Trau. Adopted. 
Miss Dennis read the report of the Treasurer General. 


Report of Treasurer General 


The members of the Board of Management will be glad 
to know that the finances of the National Society are in 
satisfactory condition. 

As in any well run business, this administration has had — 
as a definite aim the increase of the efficiency of our person- | 
nel and of our operations through reasonable improvement of 
equipment, through better methods and through very care- 
ful planning. This is particularly true of the Office of the 
Treasurer General. I believe that we have had success in 
this endeavor. Our rather limited staff can turn out more 
and better work because of changes instituted under the © 
inspired leadership of our President General. j 

In an over-all picture you can see that we have been 
frugal in our expenditures while achieving noteworthy re- 
sults for the benefit of our National Society and in further- 
ing the activities of our National Program. 

The total contributions for the Allene Wilson Groves 
Cottage for Little Girls at Tamassee D.A.R. School, as of 
January 30, 1959, come to $50,612.01. This of course in- 
cludes both money for construction and later gifts for 
equipment and furnishing. Bills have been paid from this 
fund as presented. Our current balance for the Cottage is 
$3,187.06. We need your continued interest. 

Our D.A.R. Magazine, as you have been told, is in sound 
financial condition. 

The Investment Trust Fund, as of December 31, 1958, 
had over $123,189. It is our earnest hope that penne aos 
will continue to build up this total. 

Details follow on our various funds. 

I hereby submit the Summary Statement of Current a 
Special Funds for the four months ended 


by this date be accepted and included in the count ap- 
| proved at this meeting, thereby preventing any chapter 
. . . . 
— losing its rightful representation Congress on this 
_ 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF CURRENT AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
FOR THE PERIOD SEPTEMBER 1, 1958 to DECEMBER 31, 1958 


Balance, 12/31/58 
Balance Cash Cash Saat 
8/31/58 Receipts | Disburse- 
ments Total Investments 
(Schedule 4) Cash 

Current Fund (Schedule 1).............. $220,256.53 | $331,824.90 | $136,824.87 | $415, 256.56*| $ 89,369.83 | $325,886.73 

Special Funds 

$ 167.29 $ 111.70/$ 55.59) $ 55.59 
3,230.64 | $ 3,031.50 350.25 5,911.89) 5,911.89 
_ Junior American Citizens........... 5,419.49 289.50 75.98 5,633.01; | 5,633.01 
Americanism and D.A.R. Manual... . 15,156.84 320.00 975.57 14,501.27 14,501.27 
National Defense................... 36,634.24 5,382.59 17,388.10 24,628.73 | $ 5,000.00 19 628.73 
Press Relations.................... 6,317.74 148.25 3,381.80 3,084.19 3,084.19 
Allene Wilson Groves Cottage for 
American Indians.................... 2,832.38 8,517.63 10,394.82 pas 955.19 
D.A.R. Magazine.................... 3,799.22 60, 832.06 40,938.49 23,692.79 20,000.00 3,692.79 
13, 800.53 2,812.96 2,561.64 14,051.85 | ........... 14,051.85 
Reserve for Maintenance.............. 10,581.01 1.00 3,067.80 7,514.21 
State 3,468.00 5,293.65 1,070.64 7,691.01 
Valley Forge Memorial............... 12,153.99 163.50 11,572.00t 745.49 
Funds participating in Combined In- 

vestment Fund: 

7,757.16 53.45 27.53 7,783.08 7,642.34 140.74 
Agnes Carpenter................... 27,169.72 187.52 96.53 27,260.71 26, 766.91 493.80 
_ Anme Rogers Minor................ 3,722.93 24.57 12.65 3,734.85 3,512.77 222.08 

Caroline E. Holt................... 27,750.19 193.81 97.20 27 , 846.80 26 , 984.97 861.83 
Edna Davis Starkey Crist........... 3,571.99 3,679.99 3,566.99 113.00 
_ Ejichelberger Americanization........ 2,356.05 16.17 8.33 2,363.8 2,321.33 42.56 
Eunice R. Porter................... 969 .64 6.68 3.33 972.99 955.29 17.70 
Fannie C. K. Marshall.............. 16,154.16 113.16 171.42 16,095.90 16,154.16 (58.26) 
Gertrude O. Richards............... 1,567.16 19.78 5.55 1,581.39 1,544.01 37.38 
_ Golden Jubilee..................... 57,965.99 399.83 205.82 58, 160.00 57,107.12 1,052.88 
Grace C. Marshall.................. 11,093.49 83.92 39.39 11,138.02 10,929.13 208.89 
Grace H. Morris................... 4,988 .33 34.27 17.64 5,004.96 4,914.71 90.25 
1,951.28 1,243.43 51.66 3,143.05 477.63 2,665.42 
Hillside School..................... 2,620.89 18.11 9.33 2,629.67 2,582.00 47.67 
H. V. 28, 147.75 193.99 257.15 28 , 084.59 27,722.16 362.43 
Investment Trust.................. 107,067.59 16 , 436. 28+ 314.10 123,189.77 114, 993.20 8,196.57 
23 , 272.00 160.58 82.67 23,349.91 22,927.06 422.85 
Mary E. Brown Ferrell............. 2,941.80 20.48 10.55 2,951.73 2,897.81 53.92 
Total special funds................... 502,300.14 167 , 876.46 174, 183.46 495,993.14 373 , 268.94 122,724.20 
Combined current and special funds... .| $722,556.67 | $499,701.36 | $311,008.33 | $911,249.70 | $462,638.77 | $448,610.93 


* The current fund balance at December 31, 1958 includes $272,709 received for 1959 dues which will not be available for use in the operations until March 1, 1959. 
In addition approximately $22,000 in dues and fees had been received from applicants and is not available for operations until the applications are admitted to mem- 


bership. 
t A resolution passed by the Sixty-Fifth Continental Congress provided that the balance in the Valley Forge Memorial Fund after completion of all work authorized 
for the Memorial Bell Tower be transferred to the Investment Trust Fund. During the period September 1st thru December 31st, 1958, $11,572 was transferred 
making a total of $26,572 for the year to date. 


SCHEDULE OF INVESTMENTS 
AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1958 


Schedule 4 


CURRENT FUND 
90 day U.S. Treasury Bills 
SPECIAL FUNDS 


(maturi 


ty value $90,000 due March 5, 1959) 


National Defense Committee 

Charles Simpson Atwell Scholarship Fund 


5,600.00 
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Combined Investment Fund 
U.S. Government Securities: 


U.S. Treasury 3% Bonds, due 2/15/95 60,602.78 
U.S. Treasury 344% Bonds, due 6/15/7B-B3 10,027.81 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series G, due 6/1/59-12/1/61 we cc 39,707.00 
U.S: Savitigs Bonds, Series K, duc 12/1/66 20,307.00 
Corporate Bonds: 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 344%, Bonds, due 4/1/78 ... 13,000.00 
American Tel. & Tel. Co., 25g% Bonds, due 7/1/86 ...... 1,645.00 
American Tel. & Tel. Co., 33g% Bonds, due 12/1/73 ...... 12,805.00 
Commonwealth Edison Co., 44% Bonds, due 3/1/87 ..... 10,290.00 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 344% Bonds, due 5/1/76 ... 9,212.50 
General Motors Corp. 314% Bonds, due 1/1/79 12,691.25 
New York Telephone Co., 444% Bonds, due 5/15/91 15,337.50 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 3% Bonds, due 6/1/74 14,102.50 
Southern California Edison 444% Bonds, due 2/15/82 .... 15,505.00 
Standard Oil Co., (New Jersey) 234% Bonds, due 5/15/71 7,040.00 
Union Electric Co., of Missouri Bonds, due 5/1/71 .. 7,845.00 
Corporate Stock: 
40 shares American Can Co., 7% preferred 1,680.45 
50 shares American Tel. & Tel. Co., (capital) 8,694.65 
100 shares Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., (common) 3,193.56 
137 shares duPont (E. I.) de Nemours & Co., (common) .............0ccceeececececeeeeeecenees 24,163.37 
177 shares General Motors Corp. (common) 5,929.50 
34 shares Kansas Power & Light Co., (common) 854.25 
200 shares Standard Oil Co., (New Jersey) (capital) 10,747.41 
200 shares Virginia Electric & Power Co., (common) .... 5,658.00 
104 shares Washington Gas Light Co., (common) ........ 3,497.00 


Note: The securities in the Combined Investment Fund owned at December 31, 1957 are recorded in the accounts at the closing 
market price on that date. Subsequent purchases as well as securities of the other funds are stated at cost. 
FaustinE DENNIS, 
Treasurer General. 


(Copies of the complete report of the Treasurer General may be obtained by writing to her office. ) 


January 23, 1959 


Members of the National Board of Management: Rar 
As Trustees of the Pension Trust Fund of the National Society of the Daughters of ey ene hued we herewith 
submit the accompanying statement of cash receipts and disbursements for the four months ended December 31, 1958. 


ALLENE W. Groves, 
President General, N.S.D.A.R. 


Faustine Dennis, 


Janie H. 
to Committee, N.S.D.A.R. 
Trustees. 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
September 1, 1958 to December 31, 1958 _ 


RECEIPTS: 

Employees contributions .. 
DISBURSEMENT: 


Balance, December 31, 1958 ... 


APRIL 1959 


9.73 
1.27 
5.19 
1.00 
0.55 
4.72 
0.61 
2.79 
1.85 
11.50 
4.21 
1.01 
5.49 
10.74 
13. 80 
12.08 
.62 
91.83 
13.00 
12.56 
17.70 
98. 26) 
37.38 
52. 88 
08.89 
90.25 
65.42 
47.67 
62.43 
96.57 
22.85 
53.92 
24.20 
10.93 
0,000.00 
5,000.00 


Cash—The Riggs National Bank: 


State Mutual Assurance Company Account 


Investments: 


U.S. Treasury Bonds, 3% due 2/15/95 


Mrs. Frank Garland Trau, Acting Chairman, read the 
report of the Finance Committee. te 


Report of Finance 


The Finance Committee met January 28, 1959, and ex- 
amined the records of the vouchers signed by the Chairman 
from September 1, 1958 through December 31, 1958. 

We found them to be in accord with that of the Treas- 
urer General. 

For a detailed report see the Treasurer General’s report. 

During the four-month period from September 1, 1958, 
to and including December 31, 1958, vouchers were approved 
in the amount of $455,978.10. 

IMOGENE GuUION TRAU, 
Vice Chairman. 


Mrs. Henry J. Walther, Chairman of the Auditing Com- 
mittee, read the report of the Auditors, Price Waterhouse & 
Company. 


Price WATERHOUSE & Co. 
1000 Vermont Avenue, N.-W. 


Washington 5, D. C. 


National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution 
Washington, D. C. 

In our opinion, the accompanying report of the Treas- 
urer General summarizes fairly the recorded cash receipts 
and disbursements of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution for the four months ended 
December 31, 1958 and the cash balances and investments 
as at that date. Our examination of the report was made 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting rec- 
ords and such other auditing procedures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstances. 

Price WATERHOUSE & Co. 


Price WATERHOUSE & Co. 
1000 Vermont Avenue, N. W. _ 
Washington 5, D. C. 


National Society of the Daughters of 

the American Revolution 
Washington, D. C. 

In our opinion, the accompanying report of the Trustees 
summarizes fairly the recorded cash transactions of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion Pension Trust Fund for the four months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1958 and the cash balances and investments as at 
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Trustees Account 


U.S. Savings Bonds, Ser. G, 244% due 6/1/59 ..... 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Ser. G, 212% due 9/1/59 ..... 
U.S. Treasury Bonds, 234% due 9/15/61 .......... 


January 23,1959 


that date. Cash in banks was confirmed by direct cor- 
respondence with the depository and securities in safekeep- 
ing, representing investments of the Fund, were confirmed 
by direct correspondence with the custodian. 


Price WaterHouse & Co. 


Mrs. Parker moved the adoption of the Auditor’s Report. 
Seconded by Mrs. Hussey. Adopted. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. J. Randolph Kennedy, read 
her report. 


Report of Registrar General 


I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
work of this office since my last report, December 4, 1958: 
Number of applications verified, 1,550; Number of supple- 
mentals verified, 60; Total number of papers verified, 1,610. 
Since October 15, 1958: Papers returned unverified: Origi- 
nals, 15; Supplementals, 11; New records verified, 203: 
Permits issued for official Insignia, 306; Permits issued for 
miniature Insignia, 374; Permits issued for ancestral bars, 
318; Letters written 3,938 and Postals, 4,673; Photostats— 
papers 806—pages 526, 1,332. 

Mary G. KENNEDY, 

Registrar General. 


Mrs. Kennedy moved that the 1,550 applicants whose 
records have been verified by the Registrar General be 
elected to membership in the National Society. Seconded 


by Mrs. Newland. Adopted. 

The Organizing Secretary ‘General, Mrs. Frank Garland 


Trau, read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General | 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith submits the 
following report from December 4th to January 3lst: 

Through their respective State Regents the following five 
members at large are presented for confirmation as Organ- 
izing Regents: Mrs. Grace Lyon Hobble, Needles, Califor- 
nia; Mrs. Lillian Burke Foltz, Carlinville, Illinois; Mrs. 
Clara Long Knott, Many, Louisiana; Dr. Frances Carnahan 
Chapman, Big Rapids, Michigan; Mrs. Elsie Lillian 
Wyckoff Hallowell, Nutley, New Jersey. 
- The following organizing regency has expired by time 


 jimitation and the State Regent requests reappointment: 


- Miss Patty Ann Hall, Carthage, Mississippi. 

Through the State Regent of Georgia Roanoke Chapter 
requests permission to change its location from Lumpkin 
to Richland. 

The following two chapters are presented for official dis- 
bandment: Louis Joseph Montcalm, Greenville, Michigan; 
Colonel Greenberry Lee, Pulaski, Tennessee. 

IMOGENE GUION TRAU, 
Organizing Secretary General. 
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Mrs. Trau moved the confirmation of five organizing re- 
gents, the reappointment of one organizing regent, the 
change in location of one chapter, and the disbandment of 
two chapters. Seconded by Miss Dennis. Adopted. 

The report of the Historian General, Mrs. Lowell E. 
Burnelle, was filed. 


Report of Historian General % 


For the period of October, November and December, 
1958 the office of the Historian General has issued 369 
History Award Certificates; 6,515 American History Month 
stickers; 363 American History Medals. The total number 
of markers which have been reported is 47, of which 18 
are historical markers and 29 lay members’ grave markers. 
Contributions to the Americana Restoration Fund totaled 
$182. 

The following is the list of gifts accepted in the office 
of the Historian General during these three months: 

District of Columbia—Holograph letter headed “Execu- 
tive Mansion, May 16th” to Mrs. Off and Mrs. Baker, 
signed Mary Lincoln, May 1865; Judge Lynn Chapter, Miss 
Ann C. Scott. 

Illinois—Letter, March 13, 1791, from Jonathan Walker to 
brother, John Walker, both Revolutionary soldiers of Penn- 
sylvania; Martha Ibbetson Chapter, Mrs. William W. Hook. 

Indiana—Autographs of Carrie Scott Harrison and Benj. 
Harrison; Schuyler Colfax Chapter, Miss Vivian Huntsman. 

Maryland—Letter, dated 1785, to Anthony Wayne from 
General Fishburn; Erasmus Perry Chapter, Mrs. Franklin 
R. Bruns, Jr. 

Missouri—Marriage Intention Certificate between Jonathan 
Parker 4th of Chelmsford, Mass. and Mrs. Betsy Adams of 
Jaffrey (N. H.), June 5, 1817 with marriage date of July 3 
1817; Elizabeth Benton Chapter, Mrs. E. B. McDowell. 

New Jersey—Copy of Boston Gazette, March 12, 1770; 
Bergen Paulus Hook Chapter, Mrs. Dorothy S. McConnel, 
in memory of her mother, Mrs. Carol B. Hamilton Street. 

Ohio—Parchment Deed signed by James Monroe, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, 1801; Cedar Cliff Chapter, Mrs. John A. 
Davis. 

Vermont—Signature of Ellen Herndon Arthur; William 
French Chapter, Mrs. Herman E. Weston. 

Scrapbook of clippings and pictures of Colonial Homes 
of Maryland; of ewe ea Lynn Chapter, Miss Eunice 


B. Haden. HELEN C. BuRNELLE, 


Historian General. 


The Librarian General, Mrs. Leroy F. Hussey, read her 
report. 


Report of Librarian General 


Recent equipment presented to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution Library include: 

A steel filing cabinet in honor of Mrs. Ellsworth E. 
Clark, State Regent, given by the District of Columbia 
D.A.R. Library Committee, Mrs. Henry Bishop, State Li- 
brarian. 

A steel filing cabinet given in honor of Mrs. H. Lee 
Turpin, Jr., State Librarian, by the Virginia Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

A section of a book stack given in honor of Mrs. Fred- 
erick L. Ferris, State Librarian, by the New Jersey Society, 
D.A.R. 

To date, 3.801 of the new D.A.R. Library Booklets have 
been sold. Two prizes of $10 each will be given at Con- 
gress; one to the chapter (based on membership percent- 
age) and one to the state selling the most D.A.R. Library 
Booklets. 

The accessions received in the Library since the October 
Board meeting number 169 and 20 
manuscripts. 


APRIL 1959 


BOOKS 
ALABAMA 


Cherokee County History 1836-1956. Margaret T. Stewart. 1958. From the 
compiler through Peter Forney Chapter. 

Following 2 books from Alabama D.A.R.: 

The Russells of Birmingham. S. H. Jeyes. 1911. 

Alabama Society Daughters of the American Revolution Year Book. 1958- 
1959. 

The Clays of Alabama, Ruth K. Nuermberger. 1958. From Mrs. John F. 
Gannon, and Mrs. Noel R. Beddow through Anne Phillips Chapter in memory 
of Mary Lily Dortch Kershaw and Aileen Sightler. 


ARKANSAS 
Daughters of the American Revolution Year Book State of Arkansas. 1958- 
1959. From Arkansas D.A.R. 
CALIFORNIA 


Our Young Family in America, Edward H. Young. 1947. From Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Harris through Hollywood Chapter. 


CoLorapo 


Following 3 books from Colorado D.A.R.: 

The Wistar Family. Richard W. Davids. 1896. 

Genealogical Memoranda Relating to the Family of 
Bedford. 1881. 

The Descendants of Thomas Buell. H. D. Curtis. 1956. 


Wordsworth. Edwin J. 


DELAWARE 


Ancestry and Descendants of James Hensman Coltman and Betsey Tober. 
Edith B. Sumner. 1957. From Delaware D.A.R. 


District oF CoLumBIA 


Life Histories of the Descendants of Peder and Gjertrud Sandager. T. L. 
Rosholt. From Mrs. R. K. Bailey through Col. Thomas Marshall Chapter. 

Augustine Herrman. Earl L. W. Heck. 1941. From Susan Riviere Hetzel 
Chapter in honor of Mrs. Bessie Wilmarth Gahn. 

Abstracts of Wills and Other Records, Currituck and Dare Counties, N. C. 
1663-1850. G. C. Jones. 1958. From Army and Navy Chapter in honor of 
Mrs. Walter S. DeLany. 

The Goodwins of Kittery, York Co., Maine. J. S. Goodwin. 1898. From 
Potomac Chapter in honor of Mrs. Henry F. Bishop, State Librarian. 

The Hardenbergh Family. Myrtle H. Miller. 1958. From E Pluribus Unum 
and Capt. Wendell Wolfe Chapters. 

The Autobiography of Thomas Painter. 1910. From Mrs. Perry Borgestrom 
through Col. John Washington Chapter. 

Alva Cook and Lydia Cooper Their Ancestors and Descendants. Maude N. 
“re 1958. From the author in memory of her daughter Lucile S. 
ayer 

The Silversmiths of Georgia together With Watchmakers and Jewelers 1733 
to 1850. G. B. Cutten, 1958. From Captain Molly Pitcher Chapter in memory 
of Mrs. Edward Stitt. 

History of Centre and Clinton Counties, Pa. J. B. Linn. 1883. From Mr. 
A. Y. Casanova through Capitol Chapter in memory of Mrs. A. Y. Casanov. 

Following 2 bocks from Mary Washington Chapter in honor of Mrs. C. 
Claude Young: 

William Oppie of Somerset Co., N. J. and Some of His Descendants. Esther 
O. Van Ness & John E. Eldridge. 1958. 

Wills and Administrations of Southampton Co., Va., 1775-1800. Blanche A. 
Chapman. 1958. 

Following 3 books from Mrs. Gustava T. Goshorn through Ann Hill Chapter 
in memory of her father John Randolph Schaeffer: 

Over the Alleghenies by the Northwestern Turnpike. J. R. Schaeffer. 1928. 

An Accurate and Complete Translation and Transcription of Books 1 & 2 
of oo Original Records of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Aurora, Preston Co., 
W. Va. K. K. Gower. 1956. 

From Baltimore ta Charleston, J. R. Schaeffer. 1906. 

A Yankee’s Odyssey The life of Joel Barlow. James Woodress, 1958. From 
Mrs. Louis E. Callis through American Liberty Chapter. 

The Micheners in America. Anna E, Shaddinger. 1958. From Mrs. John 
Hawes through American Liberty Chapter. 


Georcia 
History of Stewart County. Helen E. Terrill. 1958. From Thronateeska 
Chapter. 

ILLINOIS 


Portrait and Biographical Album of Whiteside County. 1885. From Morrison 
Chapter. 

Journal ofthe Illinois State Historical Society. Vol. 50, No. 4; Vol. 51, 
Nos. 1-3, 1957-58. From Mrs. Ed. F. Ginther. 


INDIANA 


History of Indianapolis and Marion County. 1875. From Robert Boggs in 
honor of his mother, Mrs. Reed Boggs through Christopher Harrison Chapter. 


Iowa 


History of Bremer County. J. F. Grawe. 2 vols. 1914. From Revolutionary 
Dames Chapter. 

Leading Events in Johnson County History. Charles R. Aurner. 2 vols. 1912. 
From Mrs. Imogen B. Emery through Ashley Chapter. 


Kansas 


The Towles Story from Henry, the Emigrant, of Accomac Co., Va. Hester 
Towles and Jean B. Johnson. 1957. From the compilers. 


KENTUCKY 
Maryland Genealogical Bulletin Index Vols. 1 to 21. Emma J. Walker and 
Virginia Wilson. 1958. From Bryan Station Chapter. 
The History of Kentucky. Z. F. Smith. 1892. From St. Asaph Chapter. 


LovisiaNa 


John and Flora McDonald McDuffie of The Isle of Skye, Scotland. Eva L. 
McDuffie. 1958. From Abram Morehouse Chapter. 


MAINE 


A Maine Hamlet—Machias. Lura Beam. 1957. From Hannah Weston Chapter. 
Henry Knox, General Washington’s General. North Callahan, 1958. From 
Harriet R. Williams through General Knox Chapter. 
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The Proprietors of Saco. Frank C. Deering. 1931. From York National 
Bank through Mrs. A. E. B. Floyd. 


MaryYLanp 


Following 3 books from the Chevy Chase Chapter: 

Genealogy of the Welsh and Hyatt Families of Maryland and Their Kin. 
Luther W. Welsh. 1928. 

Report of the ss ag 1890-1897. 1899. 

Register of the D. S. A. R., 1896. William J. Rhees. 1896. 

Calendar of Meryiond State Papers No. 5 Executive Miscellanea. 1958. From 
Mrs. Ernest G. Marr through Washington-Custis Chapter in honor of Mrs. Theo- 
dore E. Stacy, State Librarian. 

Following 4 books from Miss Caroline Loughborough through Col. Tench 
Tilghman Chapter: 

Growing with Washington. R. R. Hershman & E. T. Stafford. 1948. 

A Tribute to W. W. Corcoran of Washington City. 1874. 

History of LZ National Monument and Washington National 
Monument Society. F. L. Harvey. 1903. 

The American Heritage Book of The Revolution. 1958. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Following 2 books from Mrs. H. T. Stenbeck: 

The Mount Vernon Papers. Edward Everett. 1860. 

Journals of the Continental Congress 1774-1789. Vol. 1. 1904. 

History of the Town of Winchendon. Ezra Hyde. 1849. ‘From Mrs. A. G. 
Aldrin through Col. Timothy Bigelow Chapter. 

Following 4 books from Massachusetts D.A.R. 

Alva Cook and Lydia Cooper Their Ancestors and Descendants. Maude N. 
Stockberger. 1958. 

The Family of John Lawrence. John Lawrence. 1881. 

Family History of Oliver and Helena Gardner of New Bedford, Mass. George 
O. Gardner. 1956. 

The Essex Institute Historical Collections, Name, Place and Subject Index 
of Volumes 23 to 43, 1886 to 1907. 1958. 


MicHican 


American Genealogical Biographical Index for Year 1959, Vols. 26-29. From 
the Harriet E. Bowen Fund. 

The Van Vechten Genealogy. J. B. Van Vechten & M. E. Shattuck. 1954. 
From Mr. Marquis E. Shattuck in memory of his son Truman Allen Shattuck 
through Michigan D.A.R. 

The Centennial Biographical Directory of Franklin Co., Mo. Herman G. 
Kiel. 1925. From Mrs. Elizabeth James through Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter. 


Missouri 


Missouri Historical Review. Vol. 52. 1957-58. From Mrs. Omie P. Mac- 
Farlane. 


Nevapa 


The Family Record of David Lehman Booher and His Wife Elizabeth Nutts. 
Mary P. Phillips. 1956. From Georgia B. Chase through Valley of Fire Chap- 
ter. 


New Jersey 


Our Kinsfolk—Akers Family. W. R. Akers. 1957. From Mrs. Howard R. 
Irwin through Red Mill Chapter. 

Birch, Burch Family in Great Britain and America. Marilu B. Smallwood. 
1957. From Westfield Chapter in memory of Mrs. Otto G. Lindberg. 

Genealogy of the Spencer Family. Albert H. Spencer. 1956. From West- 
field Chapter. 

History of the Mulford Family in the U. S. A. Florence Mulford. 1954. 
From Mrs. Frederick L. Ferris, State Librarian. 

The Reeves Genealogy, the Reves Family, Descendants of Walter Reeves. 
H. F. Reves. 1951. From Moorestown Chapter. 


New York 


Commemorative Biographical Record of the Counties of Dutchess and Put- 
nam. 1897. From Mrs. Ivan Johnson. 
Memorial and Family History of Erie County. 2 vols. 1906-08. From New 
York D.A.R. 
Biographical Sketches of Leading Citizens of Chenango Co. 1898. From Mrs. 
Edith H. Feller, through Orleand Chapter in memory of Miss Grace Rugg. 
FF corsa of Rye, 1660-1870. Charles W. Baird. 1871. From Jonas Bronck 
apter. 
Pi sca: Banta Genealogy. Theodore M. Banta. 1893. From Richmond County 
apter. 


Carona 


The Tercentenary Dedicatory Volume of the Tupper Family, Family Associ- 
ation of America, Inc. 1940. From Hickory Tavern Chapter in honor of the 
Regent Mrs. L. L. Frye. 

Abstracts of Wills and Other Records, Currituck and Dare Counties 1663- 
1850. Gordon C. Jones. 1958. From Halifax Convention Chapter. 

Ye Countie of Albemarle in Carolina. W. S. Powell. 1958. From Liberty 
Hall Chapter. 

The Journal of the House of Burgesses of the Province of North Carolina, 
1749. 1958. From Col. Adam Alexander Chapter. 

St. Peter's Church, Columbia, Lancaster Co., Pa. Francis X. Reuss. 1893. 
From Mecklenburg Chapter. 
of Key to Southern Pedigrees. William A. Crozier. 1953. Guilford Battle 

hapter. 

Western North Carolina, A History From 1730 to 1913. J. P. Arthur. 1914. 
From Halifax Convention Chapter. 

Morrison Genealogy. Anna M. Wilson. 1959. From Elizabeth Maxwell Steele 
Chapter in memory of Gladys Hackett French. 


Oxn10 


Bringing in the Sheaves—Fee Family. William I. Fee. 1896. From Pickaway 
Plains Chapter in memory of Mrs. William Murray. 

Coe-Ward Memorial and Immigrant Ancestors. 1897. From Cuyahoga Portage 
Chapter. 


OxtaHoma 
Hooper Genealogy. Flora H. Collier. 1958. From the compiler. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Following 2 books from Pennsylvania D.A 

Genealogy of the Wharton Family of M ihiledelphis 1664-1880. Anne H. 
Wharton. 1880, 

Atlas of Columbia and Montour Counties. G. H. Walker and C. F. Jewett. 
1876 
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Ruove Istanp 


Descendants of John Dean 1650-1727, of Dedham, Mass. Marion D. Cooper. 
1957. From Moswansicut Chapter. 


Carouina 


The Roots and Some of the Branches of the Puckett Family Tree. Christine 
S. Gee. 1958. From the compiler. 

Inscriptions from Edgefield Village Baptist Cemetery Including Trinity 
Episcopal Church Section and Willowbrook Cemetery. Mamie N. Tillman & 
Hortense Woodson. 1958. From Old 96 District Chapter. 

The family of Edward and Ann Snead Crosland 1740-1957. Lulu C. Ricaud. 
1958. From Mrs. R. E. Lipscomb through Blue Savannah Chapter. 


Texas 


Following 2 books from Texas D.A.R.: 

The Early History of Motley County. Harry H. Campbell. 1958. 

Eighty Four Golden Years. An Autobiography of Fishop Hiram Abiff Boaz. 
1951. 


VIRGINIA 


Southside Virginia Families. John B. Boddie. Vol. 2. 1956. From Col. 
John Banister Chapter in honor of Mrs. Helen R. Sterne, Regent. 

Smyth County History and Traditions. Goodridge Wilson. 1932. From Mrs. 
Mattie P. W. Kabrich through Wilderness Road Chapter in memory of Mrs. 
Margaret C. Wassum. 

— and Virginians, R. A. Brock. Vol. 1. 1888, From Count Pulaski 
apter. 

Lewis of Warner Hall, the History of a Family. Merrow E. Sorley. 1935. 
From Mr. & Mrs. John B. Abraham through Dr. Elisha Dick Chapter. 

Withers Family of the County Lancaster, England and of Stafford Co. 
Katherine C. Gottschalk and A. May Osler. 1947. From the library of the late 
Ellen Douglas Stuart through Stuart Chapter. 

Following 8 books from Virginia D.A.R.: 

Virginia Soldiers of 1776. Louis A. Burgess. 3 vols. 1927. 

__ Neck of Virginia Historical Magazine. Vols. 6 & 7. No. 1, 1956, 
195 

tad Old Virginia Court Being a Transcript of the Records of the First Court 
of Franklin Co. 1786-1789. Marshall Wingfield. 1948. 

General A. P. Stewart, His Life and Letters. Marshall Wingfield. 1954. 

A History of Caroline County. Marshall Wingfield. 1924. 


WISCONSIN 


D.A.R. Wisconsin Society 62nd Annual State Conference Year Book. 1957- 
1958. From Wisconsin D.A.R. 


OrtHer Sources 


America, America, America. Kenneth S, Giniger. 1957. From Mrs. Harold 
H. Mitchell. 

National Society Daughters of the American Colonists 30th Yearbook. 1958. 
From the Society. 

National Society Daughters of Colonial Wars. 1950-1958. From the Society. 

The Swanee River and Biography of Stephen C. Foster. Fletcher Hodges. 
1958. From the compiler. 

Barham Family Data. Charles Barham. 1958. From the compiler. 

Plaxco-Robinson Being an Account of Two of the Ancient Presbyterian 
Families of Upper South Carolina. S. B. Mendenhall & W. B. White. 1958. 
From William B. White. 

Following 2 books compiled and presented by Arthur L. Collier: 

A Family Sketch—Collier Family. 1951. 

. Supplement to a Family Sketch—Collier Family—With Index of Descendants 
and Others. 1958. 

Encyclopedia of American Biography. W. S. Downs, ed. Vol. 28. 1958. 
From American Historical Co., Inc. 

The Yingling Genealogy. Claude J. Rahn. 1958. From the compiler. 

The Maternal Ancestry of Edward Church Smith. Edward Church Smith. 
1958. From the compiler. 

The Territorial Papers of the United States. Clarence E. Carter. Vol. 23. 
1958. From the editor. x 

Robertson Family Records. Lulie Davis. 1957-58. From Mrs, Lillian P. 
Goodnight. 

Monumental Inscriptions in the Burial Ground of the Jewish Synagogue at 
Bridgetown, Barbados. E. M. Shilston. 1956. From the American Jewish 
Historical Society. 

Kirk Family and Related Families. Lucien L. McNees. 1957. From the 
compiler. 

History of Adam Teter. Walter F. Miller. 1958. From the compiler. 

The History of the Ancient Clawen, The Medieval Cluvers, de Clauen, de 
Claven, de Cluven, de Kluuwen and Their Descendants. Herman C. Kluever. 
1958. From the compiler. 

The Brant-Overlin Saga. Inez B. Leonard & Harry T. Brant. 1953. From 
Mr. LeRoy V. Brant. 

The DeGraffenried Family Scrap Book, 1191-1956. T. P. de Graffenried. 1958. 
From the compiler. 

Notes on the Hubbard Family and Related Families. Davis S. Clark. 1958. 
From the compiler. 

The Jewish Community of Utica, N. Y. 1847-1948. S. Joshua Kohn. 1959. 
From American Jewish Historical Society. 

Captain Edmund Gardner of Nantucket and New Bedford, Mass., His Journal 
and His family. John M. Bullard. 1958. From the compiler. 

Genealogy of the Thomas Family. George L. Thomas. 1951-54. From the 
compiler. 

Following 12 books purchased from High Vernon Washington Fund: 

America’s Greatest Pioneer Family, History of the Shrode Family in America. 
Taylor. 1945. 

Virginia Revolutionary Pension Applications. John F. Dorman. Vol. 2. 
1958. (2 copies) 

Alabama Records. K. P. Jones & P. J. Gandrud. Vols. 182 & 183. 1958. 

Historical Southern Families. J. B. Boddie. Vol. 1. 1957. 

Southside Virginia Families. J. B. Boddie. Vol. 2. 1956. 

Marriages of Chesterfield County, Va. 1771-1815. Catherine L. Knorr. 1958. 
(2 copies) 

Towner County, N. D. Families. Mabel J. Hadler. 1958. 


Bible Records of Early Edgecombe, N. C. R. S. Williams & M. G. Griffin. 


958. 
bs Hansford and Kinsmen 1642-1957. T. 1. Hansford. 1958. 


PAMPHLETS 


ALABAMA 


unitate Mio of the Van Patten Family 1641-1922. C. H. Van Patten. 
1922. From Fort Mims Chapter. 
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GAZINE 


ARKANSAS 


Caldwell Family. Leonardo Andrea. 1951. From Mrs. L. C. Acruman. 
First Methodist Church of Osceola, 1958-59. From Miss Ruth S. Massey, 
Vice President General. 
CALIFORNIA 


Lewis Clark, Our National Epic of Exploration 1804-06. 1958. From Mrs. 
Margaret A. McLallen. 


DELAWARE 


Following 11 pamphlets from Delaware D.A.R.: 

Genealogy of the Twitchell Goold Families. Susie M. Slayton. 1957. 
Papers of the Historical Society of Delaware, Ist Series, Nos. 1-5 & 17. 
Papers of the Historical Society of Delaware, New Series. No. 4. 
Delaware History. Vol, 2, No. 1. Index Vols. 1, 2 & 5, 


District or CoLuMBIA 
District of Columbia D.A.R. Year Book. 1958-59. From District of Columbia 
D.A.R. 


The Journal of Mississippi History. Vol. 20, Nos, 2 & 3, 1958. From Mrs. 
Katie Prince Esker through Mary Washington Chapter. 

The Magazine of American Genealogy. Nos. 6-8, 15, 18, 19. 1930. From 
Mrs. Perry Borgstrom through Col. John Washington Chapter. 

The Glades Star. Vol. 2, No. 13. 1953. From Mrs, Gustava T. Goshorn 
through Ann Hill Chapter. 

Burial Record of Grave Yard, Emmanuels’ Union and Mountain View Ceme- 
teries near Petersville, Pa, 1933. From Mrs. Lulu B. Berkaw. 


ILLINoIs 


Canada Settlement, Ogle County. 1939. From Mrs. Ray Hedrick through 
Dixon Chapter. 

90th Anniversary of The Christian Church Disciples of Christ 1868-1958, New 
Bedford. 1958. From Miss Mary Belle Pickup in memory of her Ancestors 
Wm. & Jane Smith Gilchrist through Princeton-Illinois Chapter. 

Pioneer Days of Mary and William Foster. Olive F. Corlett. 1957. From 
Eli Skinner Chapter. 

The Presbyterian Church of Union. R.F.D. Emden, Ill. 1856-1956. From 
Mrs. John S. Devanny through Abraham Lincoln Chapter. 


INDIANA 


Charles Springer of Christina and The Springers of Orange Co., Pearl S. 
Wilson. 1949. From the compiler. 

Family Tree of Barbara Gibson married to John Wirick, Aaron Eltzroth and 
Harvey Pointer, F. E, Reardon. 1958. From Frances Slocum Chapter. 


Kentucky 
Data on the Earp Family. Esther Irvine. 1958. From the compiler through 
Cynthiana Chapter. 
MAINE 


Eleazer Higgins 1768-1840, Thomas Kelley 1745-1813 With Allied Families. 
Agnes H. Ames. 1958. From Mrs. Edward Ames through Frances Dighton Wil- 
liams Chapter. 

The Miller Family. Frank B. Miller. 1909. From Mrs. J. E. Regis through 
Frances Dighton Williams Chapter. 

An Appeal to Make Montpelier the Home of Major General Henry Knox at 
Thomaston, Me. a National Shrine. 1949. From Harriet R. Williams through 
General Knox Chapter. 


MINNESOTA 


Blue Earth County from 1700-1900. Anna M. Wiecking. 1957. From An- 
thony Wayne Chapter. 


NEBRASKA 


The Family Tree of Joshua Sawyer Woodman. Mary M. Day. 1899. From 
Mrs. Leta Kellogg. 


New Jersey 


The Willey Family. Marian P. Willey. 1956. From New Jersey D.A.R. 
Apgar Family Genealogy. 1940. From Mrs, Frederick L. Ferris, State 
Librarian. 
New York 


Sketch of the History of Oneonta. Dudley M. Campbell. 1883. From Mrs, 
F, R. Wallace through Gen. Asa Danforth Chapter. 


NortH Caro.iNna 
Womack Genealogy. Vol. 1, Nos. 1 & 2; Vol. 2, No. 1. 1957-58. From Col. 
Adam Alexander Chapter. 
On10 


The John Blair Dabney Manuscript 1795-1868. 1850. From Cuyahoga-Portage 
Chapter. 

The Garretson News. Vol. 12, Nos. 3; Vol. 14, Nos. 1-3. 1956, 1957, 1958. 
From Lima Chapter. 


OKLAHOMA 
Genealogical and Historical Directory Paternal Descendants of the Diehl 
Families. Eva K. Diehl. From Oklahoma D.A.R. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Index to Records of Rev. John Caspar Stoever, Baptismal and Marriage, 
1730-1779. Rhea D. Johnson. 1958. From Mrs. Rhea D. Johnson through 
Independence Hall Chapter. 

Your Family Tree. Frances S. Helman. Vol. 8, No. 4. 1958. From Indiana 
County Chapter. 


Soutn Carona 


The Cannon Clan. James E. Cannon. 1952. From Major Robert Lide Chapter. 


Texas 
The Bradfield Family. Ouida R. Bradfield. 1956. From the compiler. oat 


VERMONT 


Some Records of the Northup and Tucker Families of R. I. 1914. From 
Bennington Chapter. 
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Vincinia 


Notes on the Jefferson, Branch, Hatcher, Feild (Field), Soane and Brown — 
Families. Lucy A. Embrey. From Mrs. Lucy A. E. Wilson. 

Early Marriage, Wills and Some Revolutionary Records of Botetourt County. 
Anne L. Worrell. 1958. From Col. William Preston Chapter. 

The Index to W. Asbury Christian’s Lynchburg and Its People. Lucille T. 
Dickerson. From Mrs. H. Lee Turpin, State Librarian through Stuart Chapter. 


Orner Sources 


Descendants of George Ross, Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
From Stephanie Jo-Ed Stine. 

Sheldon Magazine Extension. 1955. From Frank E. Sheldon. 

Harris Families of Colonial Virginia. J. MeFarland Williams. From the 
compiler. 

Bi-Centennial Issue Commemorating the Settlement of the Rockbridge Section — 
of Virginia by the White Man. 1938. From Mrs. Claude R. Whitaker. 

George Mason of Gunston Hall. Helen H. Miller. 1958. From the Board of 
Regents of Gunston Hall. 

Some More Descendants of John Warner of Farmington, Conn. E. R. Sandi- 
ford. 1956. From the compiler. 

The Sesquicentennial History of Hopewell Presbyterian Church York Co., 
S. C. 1808-1958. J. C. Bailey and William B, White. 1958. From William B. 
White. (2 copies) 

Family of Thomas Slocum Who Married Martha Ann Rose, Knox Co., Mo. 
From W. R, McCann. 

The Ancestry of Elisha Porter Seavey. James T. M. Seavey. 1958. From 
the compiler, 
Captain Thomas Anderson, Surgeon in British Navy 1735-1748, His American 
Descendants. VanBuren Lamb. 1958. From the compiler. 
The Strange Story of John Hanson, Ist President of the U. S. Herbert H. 

Stoeckel. 1958. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


CALIFORNIA 
Harmon Family of Machias, Me. 1898. From Mrs. Carrie Blake. 


ConnectTICUT 


Data on the Billings Family. From Connecticut D.A.R. 


District or CoLumpta 


Following 4 manuscripts from Mrs. Inez S. Stansfield through John Wash- 
ington Chapter. 

Marriage Certificate of Thomas Watkins and Elizabeth Ann Warfield, 1821, 
Baltimore Co., Md. 

Marriage Certificate of Ephraim Warfield and Arianah Watkins 1794, Baltimore 

o., Md. 

Will of Henry Warren of Pike Co., Ohio, dated 1852. 

Will of John Warren of Pike Co., Ohio, dated 1817. 

Following 2 manuscripts from Maida Foster through Abigail Hartman Rice 
Chapter in memory of her Mother, Mary Elizabeth Blake Foster: 5 
Bible records of the Family of William S. Blake and Wife Cordelia Blake 

of Middlesex Co., Va. 
Bible Records of George & Jane Foster and Allied Families of Franklin 
& Floyd Cos., Va. 


ILLrNors 


Descendants of Dwight and Eunice (Orcutt) Jewett. Mary A. P. Parten- 
heimer. 1955. From the compiler. 


MIcHIGAN 


Following 2 manuscripts from Mrs. Marion F. Stone: 
John A. Vantuyl Bible Family Records. 
Ebenezer Sanford Family Record. 


Orner Sources : 
The Ancestry of William Blount, G. P. Blount. 1958. 
Sampson County, N. C. Tax List for 1784. From Mr. Benjamin Grady. 
The Draffins. J. L. Wheeler. 1959, From the compiler. 
A William Holladay Lineage. From Mrs. H. M. Newton. 
A Few New Jersey Ancestors—Bloomfield Family. 
Van Meterens of Holland and America. (2 copies) 
A History of the Adams Family. Olive Cass. 1936. (2 copies) 


PHOTOSTATS 


FLoriwa 
‘weal Fenily of S. C. From Mrs. A. B. McMullen. 


Otner Sources 


Blount and Blunt Family Chart. From George F. Blount. 

Following 2 photostats from Mr. Benjamin Grady: 

Duplin County, N. C. Census 1784. 

Records of the Whitfield Family. 

Bible Records of the Brown and Patterson Families. From Miss Ruth C. 
Harding. 


CHARTS 


District or 


Harrison Family Charts. From Mrs. W. N. Harrison through Martha Wash- — 
ington Chapter. 


MAPS 


Senn Town and Township Nov. 1660—Sept. 22, 1668, Hudson iit D. S. 
Hammond. 1943-47. From Princeton Chapter. 


MICROFILMS 


CaLirorNia 


Genealogy of and Huldah (Read) Trask. D. “Miller. 
1958. From the Compiler. 


Boaz. 
1956, 
Court 
54. 
1958. 
Vol. 2. 
rr. 1958. 
Griffin. 


initial Fenily. Wilson R. Rosebrough. 1955. From New Jersey D.A.R. 


Posey-Wade-Harrison Families of Southern Maryland. 
1956, From the compiler. 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS COMMITTEE 


Name Index of the California Pioneers, Members of Overland Companies and 
Ship Passengers Lists. 


Freeland, West 


Poindexter, Greene and Anson Family 1309-1935. 1958. 
Marriage Records of Lawrence County 1836-42. 
Lownsdale, Hillman, Craigs and Others. 


History of the Ryle Family. Mamie Williamson. 


1850 Census Provincetown, Barnstable ag Mass. 
Hillsdale County Lineages. 
Old Bible and Other Pioneer Records. 

Genealogical Records Allegan County. 


Minnesota Native Sons—Copy of Records in State Health Office St. 
958. 


Mississippi Genealogical Records. 
Cemetery Records of Mississippi. 


Genealogy of Rogers, Peyton, Owens and Other Families. 
1958, 


Nebraska History. Vol. 39, No. 


Index to Genealogy of the Welsh and at Families of Mayiend and 


Huguenot Pedigrees. 
Abstracts of Sampson County Wills 1784-1895. Cora Bass. 
The Sampson County Yearbook 1956-57. 


Abstract of Headstones and Markings Steeke Cemetery, Loudon. 


Outline of the History of Old St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
17 


Texas Early Settlers, Palo Pinto County. Grace C. Perkins. 


Corey Family. R. W. Goodspeed. 1958. 


Wolker’s Parish, Albemarle Co. Marriages 1885-1956. 


~ aed History of the Wallace, Murphy and Cooke Families. 


Apprentices and Aliens, Jefferson County. 1958. 
Marriage Records of Lawrence County 1831-36. q 
History of Elder Jacob Miller and Some of His Descendants. 
Revolutionary Soldiers of Switzerland County. 

Stock Marks, Decatur County Recorded 1822-71. ‘ 
Index to the 6th Census of the U. S. For Allen County, 1840. 


Marietta Gaines Memorandum Book. 
Data on History of the Cave Family. 
Botts Family Data. Mamie Williamson. 
Threlkeld Family Data. Mamie Williamson. 
Diary of William Clark Reynolds, 1860-61. 

Lineage of Mary Frances Rogers ‘‘Mamie’’ Williamson. 
Wilkes Family Data. Mamie Williamson. ; 
_ Some of John Carpenter and Ann Barbara Kerker. 


John ‘eager Note Book—Data on Stephens, Ryle and Related Families of 


MICHIGAN 
Book 1, 1864-81 Records of Commerce Circuit Methodist Church Oakland Co, 
1958. 


New Jersey 
Anthony Woodward & George Woodward of Monmouth County. 1958. 
Henry Pawling and Some of His Descendants. Katherine W. Kitts. 1903. 
OKLAHOMA 
_ The Long Family of Pa. & Ky. as Related to the Jarvis Family. Frances J, 
Pierce. 1957. 
Culbertson & Allied Families, Frances J. Pierce. 1957. 
TENNESSEE 


Manual of History, Facts, Names and Addresses of the Ist Presbyterian 
Church, Jackson, Tenn. 1958. 


West Vircinia 
Abstracts of Deed Book Three, Ohio County, after 1863. Vivian B. Marsh, 
1958. 


SCRAPBOOKS 


CaLiFrorNia 


Scrap Book with Newspaper Clippings from San Bernardino. ’ 


MICROFILMS 


MARYLAND 


VinciNnia 

Walker's Parish, Albemarle Co. Marriage Records 1885-1956. 
V. Hussey, 
Librarian General. 


The Curator General, Mrs. Ralph W. Newland, filed her 
ps! report and presented a brief description of the 
activity in the Museum. 


Report of Curator General 


Three busy years are drawing to a close in the Museum 
and the smell of paint and the confusion and bustle in the 
various Museum areas are evidence of my desire to com- 
plete all projects before Congress. 

Fifteen State Rooms are in the process of some change, 
with Tennessee and New York having full treatment and 
Illinois and Delaware receiving major renovation. The 
Museum area is being painted for the first time in ten 
ears and a soft tone of gray replaces the green shade used 
when the building was new. It is a charming background 
for the many treasures we have acquired through the years. 
The painting of the corridors at the back of the Library 
completes a three-year plan of redecoration which greatly 
enhances the beauty of our Washington headquarters. All 
will be in readiness by April and the many states which 
have made such improvement in their State Rooms have 
my genuine gratitude for their cooperation and _ under- 
standing. 

The slides of the Museum are being used so extensively 
that new sets are needed. Many states have already sold 
their supply of their State Room post cards and these 
beautiful cards sell readily in the building. 

The second bulletin of the Friends of the Museum Com- 
mittee has been enthusiastically received. It carried the 
picture of the portrait of Andrew Jackson, our first pur- 
chase, which now hangs in the Parlor of the Museum 
opposite the McKean portrait. The fund from member 
contributions doubled in the second year of this special com- 
mittee and the returns from this portion of the third year, 
$1,426, are already greater than any previous four-month 
period. 

The long and wonderful gift list which follows is indis- 
putable evidence of the interest and high regard of the 
members for our Museum. 


Museum GIFTs 
Alabama—Friends $44.50, 9 chapters. 


Arizona—$17, 3 chapters; Art $1, 1 chapter; Friends 
$11, 3 chapters. 
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Arkansas—$4, 2 chapters. 

California—$96.50, 51 chapters; Art $11, 9 chapters; 
Orchid $31.25; Friends $88, 8 chapters. Pattens, pair of 
18th century overshoes made in Massachusetts; quilted 
underskirt, late 18th century, made in Waterville, Maine, 
Mrs. Charles Riddell, Pasadena Chapter. 

Colorado—$2, 2 chapters; Art $3, 3 chapters; Friends 
$12, 2 chapters. 

Connecticut—$15, 10 chapters; Art $4, 4 chapters; 
Friends $102, 6 chapters. 

District of Columbia—Art $15, 1 chapter; Orchid $53; 
Friends $237, 27 chapters. New and Complete Life of our 
Jesus Christ, published 1810 by Daniel Fenton; The Lucu- 
brations of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., Vol. I, printed in Lon- 
don, England, 1743; miniature, water color, young boy, 
American, c. 1810, Miss Ella Luckett, Captain Wendell 
Wolfe Chapter. Bas-relief, cast bronze, Cornwallis Resign- 
ing His Sword to Washington, possibly late 18th century; 
print, hand-colored, “Robinson Crusoe & Family at His 
Farm in Bedford-shire,” published 18 January 1783, Lon- 
don; Holy Bible, 1833, Philadelphia; mug, copper lustre, 
English, c. 1830, Mrs. William H. McGlauflin, Captain 
Molly Pitcher Chapter. Mirror, oval gilt frame with 13 
stars and eagle pediment, c. 1880, U.S.A.; needlework 
panel, portrait, head and shoulders of George Washington, 
c. 1870, contemporary gilt frame, U.S.A., bequest of Louisa 
B. Harris, nonmember. The American Chair, 1630-1890 by 
Marion Day Iverson, published 1957 (Reference Library) ; 
American Painting, by Virgil Barker, 1950 (Reference Li- 
brary), Miss Mabel E. Winslow, Descendants of ’76 Chap- 
ter. Sketches in Prose and Verse, by Mrs. E. W. Foote 
Cheves, published 1849, Mrs. Martha W. S. Boyle, Mary 
Desha Chapter; rare American silver covered porringer, 
1799, maker: Lewis Cary, Boston, Massachusetts; Amer- 
ican patchwork quilt, early 19th century, unusual design 
and condition, Mrs. George B. Furman, Captain Molly 
Pitcher Chapter. Water color, framed 20th century render- 
ing of an 18th century ancestral home in Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, Misses Clara and Mary Johnson, nonmembers; 
fan back windsor side chair, American, c. 1750; American 
Hepplewhite style chair, c. 1790; American table, c. 1800; 
secretary, American, c. 1800, New England; pair curly 
maple chairs with rush seats, American, c. 1810; American 
pine chest, c. 1830; glass mug, American Eagle decoration, 
English, c. 1800; German mid-19th century music box; 
American maple chair, c. 1830; surveying instrument, brass, 
in wooden case. early 19th century, estate of Miss Eliza 
S. Green, nonmember. 

Florida—$45, 16 chapters; Orchid $104.64; Friends $9, 
4 chapters; copper lustre sugar bowl, English, c. 1830, 
Mrs. J. B. Ray, Sallie Harrison Chapter; newspaper, The 
Boston Gazette and Country Journal, Monday, March 12, 
1770, Boston, Massachusetts, Mrs. Gerald Pierce, Lake 
Wales Chapter; cup, funnel, early 18th century, Mrs. 
Eleanor Greenleaf Barkdull, Major Francis Langhorne 
Dade Chapter; glass bowl, c. 1860, American; glass pitcher, 
c. 1850, American; wooden tea caddy, c. 1800, Mrs. Inez 
Cortright Kehl, Princess Hirrihigua Chapter; silver tea- 
spoon, American, c. 1810; American silver tablespoon, c. 
1810; fan, ivory with lace and satin, 1830; English silver 
teaspoon, 1810; English tablespoon, 1810, Mrs. Robert A. 
Johnson, Katherine Livingston Chapter; Psalms and Hymns, 
printed by W. W. Woodward, 1816, Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
George A. Davis, Lake Wales Chapter; sterling silver, 
American stamp box, c. 1890, belonged to Caroline Scott 
Harrison, donor, Colonel Theodore Barnes. 

Georgia—Orchid $11.25; Friends $13, 3 chapters; Bas- 
relief, plaster likeness of Chief Justice Ambrose Spencer, 
c. 1820, Mrs. Frank F. Faulk, Thronateeska Chapter. A 
handsome colored photograph of a painting of Button 
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Gwinnet by Jeremiah Theus, 1769, gift of State Society to 
Curator’s Office. 

Illinois—$27.49, 14 chapters; Orchid $51.38. 

Indiana—$29, 23 chapters; Art $16, 15 chapters; Friends 
$15, 6 chapters. 

Towa—$12, 6 chapters; Orchid $101.47; Friends $5, 1 
chapter. 

Kansas—$9, 5 chapters; Friends $27, 11 chapters. 

Kentucky—$8.50, 3 chapters; Art $1, 1 chapter; Friends 
$1, 1 chapter. 

Louisiana—$16, 11 chapters; Orchid $1.35; Friends $11, 
5 chapters. 

Maryland—$2, 1 chapter; Art $1, 1 chapter. Men’s wal- 
lets (2); diary, 1773; 4 letters; costume accessories (9 
items), Mrs. Helen B. Sterns, through Toaping Castle 
Chapter. Cup plate, glass, American, c. 1830; Mrs. Mildred 
Barker Harman, Chevy Chase Chapter, in memory of her 
mother, Mrs. Evalina Brookover Barker. 

Massachusetts—$77, 30 chapters; Art $9, 8 chapters; 
Orchids $49.36; Friends $34, 15 chapters. 

Michigan—$14.29, 1 chapter; Art $9, 4 chapters; Friends 
$51, 13 chapters. 

Minnesota—$4, 2 chapters; Friends $85, 11 chapters. _ 

Mississippi—$1, 1 chapter. 

Missouri—$85.30, 23 chapters; Friends $65, 17 chapters. — 

Montana—$2, 2 chapters. 

Nebraska—$18.25, 12 chapters; Art $8.25, 8 chapters; 
Friends $9, 2 chapters. 

Nevada—$5, 2 chapters; Art $1, 1 chapter. 

New Hampshire—$3, 3 chapters; Art $2, 2 chapters; 
Friends $22, 3 chapters. 

New Jersey—$15, 2 chapters; Orchid $6.25; Friends $100, 
15 chapters. Tax notice, March 30, 1818, Mrs. L. R. Ber- 
mann, Elizabeth Parcells DeVoe Chapter; silver teaspoon, 
c. 1830, by R & W Wilson, Philadelphia, Mrs. A. Wilber 
Nash, Jr., Haddonfield Chapter; silver dessert spoon, by 
Wm. W. Gilbert, N.Y.C., 1767; silver dessert spoon, by I. 
Otis, Rhode Island, 1723-75, Mrs. Foster H. W. Kynes, 
Westfield Chapter. 

New Mexico—$14, 4 chapters; Friends $2, 1 chapter. 

New York—$35.50, 5 chapters; Friends $75, 10 chapters; 
Art $1, 1 chapter; D.A.R. medallion, made by Caldwell c. 
1890, estate of Jessie Heermance Prime, Keskeskick Chap- 
ter; mourning ring, 1806; mourning ring, 1788-90; frag- 
ment of a wedding dress, 1790-1800, Mrs. Robert B. Bloom, 
Carantouan Chapter. 

North Carolina—Friends $12, 4 chapters. 

North Dakota—$7, 3 chapters. 

Ohio—$1, 1 chapter; Art $2, 2 chapters; Friends $117, 
8 chapters. 

Oregon—$19, 3 chapters; Friends $14, 3 chapters. Para- 
dise Lost, printed and published by J. H. Turney, New 
York City, 1832, Martha Bodine Keeler, Portland Chapter. 

Pennsylvania—$131, 30 chapters; Art $13, 12 chapters; 
Orchid $6.25; Friends $8, 3 chapters. Coverlet, in part, 
reversible, first quarter 19th century, Miss A. Gertrude 
Potter, Tohickon Chapter; engraving of painting by John 
Trumbull, “Declaration of Independence,” American, 1820, 
Miss Edith V. Eyre, Independence Hall Chapter; chalk 
angel, Pennsylvania, mid-19th century; chalk horse, c. 1900, 
Mrs. William H. Earnest, Harrisburg Chapter; semi-china 
English plate, c. 1870; semi-china plate possibly French, c. 
1870, Mrs. Franklin P. Buttorff, Harrisburg Chapter; pair, 
clear blown glass American bottles, early 19th century, Mrs. 
Irving E. Hain, Harrisburg Chapter. 

Rhode Island—$10, 8 chapters; Art $3, 3 chapters; 
Friends $23, 2 chapters; American powder horn, dated 
1759, bequest of Mrs. James F. Lyon, Esek Hopkins Chap- 
ter; rare silver American cream jug, c. 1760, by Daniel 
Rogers, Newport, Rhode Island, William Ellery Chapter. 

South Carolina—$4, 2 chapters; Friends $3, 2 chapters. 
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South Dakota—Friends $4, 4 chapters. 

Tennessee—$16, 14 chapters; Art $6, 1 chapter; Friends 
$20, 2 chapters. 

Texas—$25, 10 chapters; Art $1, 1 chapter; Friends 
$33.50, 6 chapters. 

Vermont—$3, 2 chapters. 

Virginia—$76, 38 chapters; 
$54, 12 chapters. 

W ashington—$21, 13 chapters; Friends $12, 5 chapters. 

West Virginia—$12, 1 chapter. 

Wisconsin—$14.50, 7 chapters; Art $1, 1 chapter; ssiaed 
$7, 3 chapters. & 

W yoming—$2, 1 chapter. 

Business Office—Orchid $16.25. 


Art $4, 4 chapters; Friends 


Museum PURCHASES 


Journal of a Young Lady of Virginia, 1782, published by 
John Murphy & Co. The First Forty Years of Washington 
Society by Margaret Bayard Smith. Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Letters and Journals, by Edward Lind Morse, volumes I 
and II, 1914. Life of S. F. B. Morse, LL.D., by Samuel I. 
Prime, D. Appleton and Co., New York, 1875. Reminis- 
cences of His Own Times from 1756 to 1841 by Colonel 
John Trumbull. American Historical Views on Staffordshire 
China, New Revised and Enlarged Edition, by Ellouise 
Baker Larsen. American Silver Collected by Philip H. 
Hammerslough, Hartford, Connecticut, privately printed 
1958. Tray, pottery, English, Wedgwood, c. 1790. Choco- 
late pot, pottery, English, Whieldon, c. 1740. Teapot, Eng- 
lish, Whieldon, c. 1740, cauliflower form. Teapot, English, 
Whieldon, c. 1740. Wine glass, possibly Irish, c. 1700. 
Charger, English, Lambeth Delft, c. 1740. Pap boat, silver, 
English, by Hester Bateman, 1779. Spoon, silver, English, 
by Hester Bateman, 1776. Goblet, silver, English, by Hes- 
ter Bateman, 1784. Cream jug, Chinese Export porcelain, 
baluster form, c. 1780. Sauce boat, Chinese Export porce- 
lain, boat shaped, c. 1790. Teapot, Chinese Export por- 
celain, c. 1800. Cream jug, Chinese Export porcelain, c. 
1780. Four teapots, Chinese Export porcelain, c. 1780. 
Clock, tall case, American Chippendale case attributed to 
Bachman of Pennsylvania, c. 1790. 

Katuryn L. NEwLAnp, 
Curator General. 


a Reporter General to the Smithsonian Institution, 
Parker, read her report. 


Report of Reporter General to the 


The fall has been a busy one for my office. The material 
for our 1956-57 annual report is in the hands of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Government Printing Office. We 
are assured that it will be available by the time of Con- 
tinental Congress in April. 

It may interest you to learn that of the 1,367 grave loca- 
tions of Revolutionary soldiers reported to us, only 841 
were newly reported graves for publishing in this report. 
The remaining number consisted of 270 which had been 
previously reported; 209 had insufficient data (which we 
have asked be supplied for use another year); 25 were 
graves of wives; 22 were duplicated on the reports. 

Many letters of inquiry have come both to me at my 
home and at my office and all have been given prompt 
attention. There seems to be a growing interest in the 
marking of graves of Revolutionary soldiers as more and 
more applications for such markers reach us. Our brother 
organization seems to have been encouraged in this field 
of endeavor and work towards this end has been started 
by them. 

In November, the Louisiana S.A.R. honored our Presi- 
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dent General at their fall reception by giving her a Medal 
of Appreciation for the great work she has done for our 
country and the help she has given their Society. Mrs. 
Groves was received most enthusiastically by all who met 
her. While in New Orleans Mrs. Groves gave a great deal 
of herself to the group, “Discussions Unlimited,” an or- 
ganization of young, patriotic women who meet once or 
twice a month to discuss seriously the problems of our 
country. 

My many talks before groups have been on the general 
activities of the D.A.R. and have included clarification of 


our stand as shown in the Resolutions passed by the Con- 


tinental Congress. 

My work is most interesting, continues to grow, and the 
help I receive from my office is most gratifying. 
Ines GAUTIER PARKER, 
Reporter General to the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


A communication was read from Mr. William P. Robert- 
son, Advisor, soliciting aid in publication of an Annual to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of The Blue Ridge School, 
St. George, Virginia. Members of the Board were urged to 
support this activity through personal contributions. 

Mrs. Patterson read the following recommendation of the 
Executive Committee and moved that the State of Ohio be 
permitted to place a bronze plaque in the corridor of Con- 
stitution Hall honoring the memory of Honorary President 
General, Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, and that it be in 
keeping with such plaques already in place. Seconded by 
Mrs. Petree. Adopted. 

Mrs. Beak moved (1) that the Treasurer General, from 
funds already or hereafter donated for the Allene Wilson 
Groves Cottage for Little Girls at Tamassee be authorized 
to pay any bills either presently unpaid or those which 
will be rendered in the future, for the completion of the 
construction and furnishing of the Allene Wilson Groves 
Cottage at Tamassee; (2) that any funds donated and re- 
maining unexpended after payment of all bills for the con- 
struction, furnishing, equipment and landscaping of this 


cottage be transferred to the Edna Davis Starkey Crist 


Endowment Fund, the income therefrom to be devoted 
thereafter for the maintenance and upkeep of the Cottage. 
Seconded by Mrs. Smith. Adopted. 

Mrs. Patterson read the Standing Rules for the Sixty- 
eighth Continental Congress. 


_ STANDING RULES FOR THE SIXTY-EIGHTH CONTI- 


NENTAL CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


RULE I. 


a. The Resolutions Committee shall recommend to the 
Continental Congress no more than twenty resolutions, not 
including the courtesy resolutions. (By direction of the 
National Board of Management, October 15, 1958). 

b. All resolutions recommended shall be approved by a 
two-thirds vote at a meeting of the Committee. 

c. At its discretion, the Resolutions Committee may re- 
port to the Continental Congress without recommendation 
any resolution approved at a meeting of the Committee by 
a majority vote that is less than two-thirds. 

d. By a two-thirds vote, the Committee may decide not 
to report a resolution submitted for its consideration. 

e. The Continental Congress may, by a majority vote, 
order the Committee to report at a specified time a resolu- 
tion which the Committee has voted not to report. 

f. The Resolutions Committee may give the proposer of 
a resolution an opportunity to explain its purpose and im- 
port to the Committee, if so requested by the proposer. 

g. Resolutions presented by the Committee shall be read 
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to the Continental Congress one day and voted upon the 
following day, with the exception of Courtesy Resolutions 
which may be voted upon immediately after presentation 
to Congress. 

h. No resolution or any part of its tentative content shall 
be for press release until after it has 
upon by the Continental Congress. 


RULE Il. 


a. Recommendations in the reports 


of National Officers 
and National Chairmen submitted to the Continental Con- 
gress shall be referred without debate to the Resolutions 
Committee, which shall formulate resolutions covering these 
recommendations and report them to the Congress. 

b. Recommendations submitted by the National Board 
of Management shall be presented direct to the Congress. 


RULE III. Each motion offered during Continental Con- 
gress shall be in writing, signed by the maker and the 
seconder, and sent immediately to the Recording Secretary 
General. The maker of the motion shall rise and give her 
name and that of her Chapter and State. 


RULE IV. No member shall speak in debate more than 
once to the same question on the same day, or longer than 
two minutes at one time, without leave of the Assembly, 
granted by a two-thirds vote without debate. 


RULE V. All reports and other material for the printed 
Proceedings of the Continental Congress shall be typed, 
ready for printing, and sent immediately to the Recording 
Secretary General. 


RULE VI. Reports of State Regents shall be limited to 
two minutes each. If both State Regent and State Vice 
Regent are absent, the report shall be filed without being 
read, except that in the case of a State Regent whose resi- 
dence is geographically outside the United States the report 
may be read by the Chairman of Units Overseas. 


RULE VII. Any business unfinished at the time of recess 
shall be resumed at the next business meeting. 


RULE VIII. There shall be no public presentation of gifts 
during a meeting of the Congress other than those provided 
for in the official program. 


RULE IX. Nominating speeches for candidates for the 
office of President General shall be limited to one nomi- 
nator’s speech of four minutes for each candidate. Nominat- 
ing speeches for candidates for all other national offices 
shall be limited to one nominator’s speech of two minutes. 


RULE X. Doors shall be kept closed during all meetings 
of the Congress except when ordered opened by the presid- 
ing officer or the Chairman of the House Committee. They 
shall be opened briefly before each major feature on the 
program. 


RULE XI. Registration shall close one-half hour after 
adjournment of the afternoon meeting on the day preceding 
the election of officers. 

An alternate registered before the official closing of 
registration may be transferred from alternate to delegate 
upon compliance with the requirements of the Credentials 
Committee at any time during the business meetings of 
the Congress. 


RULE XII. Election of officers shall take place on Thurs- 
day, -April 23. 
a. Polls shall open at 8:00 A.M. 
b. Polls shall close at 2:30 P.M. 


Mrs. Kennedy moved the approval of the draft of stand- 


ing rules to be proposed to the 68th Continental Congress. 


Seconded by Mrs. Newland. Adopted. 


APRIL 


bern officially acted 


Correspondence was read presenting the need for a new © 


auditorium-gymnasium at Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. 
School. 


Mrs. Baker moved that the National Board write to Mr. 


Tyson and Mrs. Jacobs informing them that while we 
understand and sympathize with their need for a new ac- — 
tivities building at Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. School the 
_ present Board cannot assume the responsibility and preroga- 
tives of the next administration. Seconded by Mrs. Warren. 


Adopted. 


Mrs. Kennedy moved that the National Board of Manage- 
ment recommend to the 68th Continental Congress that — 


Article V, Section 7 of the Bylaws of the National Society 
be amended by substituting for the first sentence the fol- 
lowing first sentence: 

“In recognition of valuable service to the National Soci- 
ety, the office of Honorary Vice President General may be 
conferred for life at any Continental Congress, by a ma- 
jority vote, upon a member who has held the office of Vice 
President General, provided that: 


“(1) The number of Honorary Vice Presidents General — 


shall at no time exceed thirteen; 


“(2) No two may be members of chapters in the same 


state; and provided that, 

“(3) A vacancy in the office of Honorary Vice President 
General occurring after January 31st of any year shall be 
filled by the Continental Congress of the following year. 
Seconded by Mrs. Trau. Adopted. 

The Chairman of Buildings and Grounds, Mrs. George 
B. Hartman, read her report. 


Report of Buildings and Grounds Committee 


Since my last report, our biggest problem was a broken 


pipe under the shipping entrance driveway to the Adminis- 
tration Building. Our maintenance man found water pour- 


ing into the sub-basement where pipes enter the building. © 


A plumbing contractor was called immediately, and, while 


that the flow of water stopped when the heat was shut off. “7 4 


In this emergency, with cold weather and no heat, some- 


thing had to be done at once. The driveway was dug up, — 
revealing one broken iron pipe and a second pipe badly in 3 
Both pipes were located in a small tunnel, 


need of repair. 
which made it extremely difficult to reach. The men worked — 
more than two weeks replacing both pipes and making — 
new connections. The hole was refilled, leveled, and the 
driveway recemented, making it as good as new. The total | 
cost was $1,356. 

On the night of January 4 Washington had extremely - 
high winds, which caused great damage throughout the 
city. A 10. X 18-foot copper ventilator, located on the roof 


of Constitution Hall, was blown to bits, scattering pieces ' 


over the roof of Constitution Hall and the Administration 
Building. Arrangements had to be made at once for a 
temporary protection, for in the event of a storm water 


would have poured from the roof onto the stage. A large a 


tarpaulin was purchased to cover the area, and roofers 
contacted. First estimate ran as high as $2,500, but a talk 
with our insurance broker revealed the comforting news that 


pleted satisfactorily at no cost to us. 
Arriving at the building one morning Mr. 
noticed that the limestone block at the east corner of Con- 


_ stitution Hall’s driveway ramp had been knocked off and — 
_ badly broken. We called our agent who had charge of the i 
limestone work on our three buildings and he estimated — 


that replacement would cost $240. Again, we were fortunate 
and had insurance coverage. 


The _ draperies removed from the President General's 


the damage was completely covered by our insurance. So, 
the new ventilator has been installed and the work com- | 


Maynard 


ad 
Male 


stored for the summer, and this fall were hung in the offices 
of Constitution Hall. 

The rates for many services provided by the District of 
Columbia Government have been increased. A quarterly 
water and sewer service bill received recently amounted to 
$176.67, a $40 increase over January, 1958. Steam for 
heating our buildings, also purchased from the District of 
Columbia Government, now costs $1.21 per hundred pounds, 
compared with $1.15 in January 1956. To give you a com- 
parative idea of our heating costs, the smallest bill for the 
month of December during the last six years was $1,166; 
the highest, $1,749.90, prior to this year. This winter with 
the coldest December in forty years, our bill was $1,830. 

This fall we had the automatic heat controls in Consti- 
tution Hall checked and repaired. This is done every three 
or four years, as an economy measure to make sure we 
receive maximum heat, and, at the same time, keep our 
heating bills at a minimum. The Administration Building 
and Memorial Continental Hall cannot have automatic con- 
trols. If all of our buildings had been built at the same 
time, it would not be necessary to overheat the Administra- 
tion Building, in order to heat the Library and Memorial 
Continental Hall sufficiently. 

In order to arrange more space for the addressograph 
workers we were asked to remove some shelves and install 
new lights in part of the basement storage section of the 
Administration Building. A door sill was removed, new 
door lock installed, and a large piece of plywood placed 
on the uneven floor to help level the machine. 

A new battery for our emergency lighting system in Con- 
stitution Hall had to be purchased last month. We have 
three batteries that serve this system. One battery lasted 
more than seven years, while the other two only two and 
one-half years. The ladies restroom in back of the stage 
in Constitution Hall has been painted. Plans and estimates 
are being considered for the painting of corridors and the 
completion of the three-year landscaping program. 

Constitution Hall events have included meetings, con- 
certs and lectures with the Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir 
as an outstanding event. The National Symphony has con- 
tinued its splendid concerts for children. I wish each of 
you could have the thrilling experience of attending one 
of these concerts. On children’s concert afternoon, big 
buses line both sides of C and D Streets and from their 
doors stream children from all sections of the city. Every 
one of the 3,811 seats in the Hall, from the orchestra to 
the last row in the tiers, is filled with happy, jostling chil- 
dren. Some teachers accompany the children and members 
of the National Symphony Women’s Committee act as 
monitors. 

I would like to make special mention and thank very 
sincerely the many members who have taken the time and 
effort to send us their old linens for use as cleaning cloths 
in our buildings. Although we are still in need of old 
sheets, pillowcases and terry cloth towels, through the 
generosity of our members we have been able to supply 
our cleaners with excellent cleaning cloths. 

May I especially thank Mrs. Hillman P. Rodgers, State 
Regent of Tennessee, for the lovely lace tablecloth she 
sent to me to be used in our Banquet Hall. It is beautiful, 
and we are very grateful for her kindness and thought- 
fulness. 

A real appreciation goes to all the State Regents and 
National Committee Chairmen, for returning their Congress 
questionnaires so promptly. The list of the state and com- 
mittee meetings has been prepared for the March issue of 
the Magazine. 

Of course, no report by this Chairman would be complete- 
without mentioning the splendid co-operation and help of 
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Mr. Maynard, Dee Reddington, Mr. Cuppett, and all who 
care for our Buildings and Grounds. 
EtHet D. HARTMAN, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. Lyle J. Howland, Chairman of Approved Schools 
Committee, reported on Tamassee and Kate Duncan Smith 


D.A.R. Schools. 


Report on Tamassee and Kate Duncan Smith 


D.A.R. Schools 


What would you do if you had only three months to live? 
Would you take to your bed and sob the three months 
away? Or would you think “I have only a short time left. 
I'll do all the things that make me happy,” or would you 
feel “three months is a short time to do all the wonderful 
things I want to accomplish for others. I shall work hard 
to get as much done as possible that my job may be fin- 
ished.” This latter statement is the attitude of the Approved 
Schools Committee. With such a short time and so much 
to do, our efforts must be doubled to finish our job. Tech- 
nically, we have 28 days when the Treasurer General’s books 
close but we shall follow precedent and will report, sepa- 
rately, the amounts given between February 27th and April 
24th at report time in April. 

Since my last report, a few projects have been taken 
and some gifts given. At Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. 
School, the following gifts or pledges have been made: A 
radial saw for the Mechanical Arts building has been given 
by the Pittsburgh Chapter, cost $400; a gift of $500 to the 
Building Fund of the Mechanical Arts building has been 
given by New Jersey, in honor of Mrs. Rudolph Novak, 
State Regent; Chief Taughannock Chapter, New York, a 
gift of $10 to the Building Fund of the Mechanical Arts 
building honoring the National Chairman; a gift of $2,000 
by an Alabama friend to be used where needed; a gift of 
$200 from a Michigan friend. Mrs. Paul Ziesmer, State 
Chairman of Pennsylvania, gave $42.50 for books for the 
library. This represents part of the money made from the 
sale of money corsages at the Pennsylvania State Confer- 
ence. Two gifts of $10 each were given for library books 
honoring the National Chairman by Wiltwyck Chapter, 
Kingston, New York, and Jane McCrea Chapter, Glens 
Falls, New York. A brick passageway has been given by 
Georgia at a cost of $500. 

A message came from home last evening from Miss Jean 
Perrett, State Chairman of the Michigan Juniors, that they 
had held a benefit performance of “The Warm Peninsula” 
with Julie Harris to earn their money for their project an- 
nounced earlier. The performance was a huge success; not 
only did they realize their goal of $500 for the soundproof- 
ing of the music room but they have a surplus of $276.53 
which will go to the Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund. 

The school has received several bequests: Bertha J. 
Medsker estate, Indiana, $1,000; Adda Brown Beverly 
estate, Iowa, $5,000; Nellie C. Corum estate, Pennsylvania, 
$94.72. 

Mr. Tyson reports that while the school did not receive 
as many gifts at Christmas, the supply was ample. There 
is still room for improvement in the distribution of gifts 
according to age and sex. The small children in the first 
three grades and the older ones in the 10th, 11th and 12th 
grades do well, but the intermediate group, 6th, 7th and 8th 
grades need more gifts. Little girls fare better than boys, 
little or big. Next year, won’t you think of the boys? They 
are most important. What a lonesome world it would be 
without the memory of our first beau! His ears may have 
been placed at right angles to his head; maybe he stut- 
tered, was too tall or too short, fell over his big feet and 
stepped on yours when you danced, but he chose you and he 
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was wonderful! That popular song, “What Would Little 
Boys Do Without Little Girls” could be pretty awful in 
reverse, too! That is my treatise for the day on boys. They 
are fun! 

Before I leave Kate Duncan Smith, I would like to make 
another plea for the Mechanical Arts building. When one 
state completes its project, we still need $661.69 to com- 
plete the building. As I have said before, this is the second 
National project in this school’s history and only 15 states 
have contributed with 85% of the cost being borne by seven 
states. This school and this project merit your support. 

At Tamassee, all but two gifts or pledges are for the 
Allene Wilson Groves Cottage. Tawasentha Chapter, New 
York, has given a Memorial Acre honoring its State Officer, 
Mrs. Kenneth G. Maybe. A Memorial Scholarship of 
$1,000 has been given by Mrs. O. R. Sweeney through the 
Sun Dial Chapter, Iowa, in memory of her husband, Dr. 
Sweeney. 

Tamassee has had the following beqvects: Adda Brown 
Beverly estate, Iowa, $5,000; Mrs. Alfred F. Lidzy through 
Topeka Chapter, Kansas, $1,000; Nellie C. Corum estate, 
Pennsylvania, $94.72. The school has been notified of other 
bequests but details are not yet available. 

We have had a wonderful gift at Tamassee. Mr. Charles 
H. Mooney of Detroit, Michigan offered a $20,000 gift 
which he wished used for the construction of a boys cot- 
tage. Since this gift alone would not build the cottage, Dr. 
Cain asked permission of Miss Goddard of Michigan to use 
the $16,000 fund in the Goddard Trust held by the school 
for this purpose. Permission was granted by Miss Goddard 
which gave the amount of $36,000 toward the cottage. The 
state of Michigan will raise the balance to build, furnish 
and equip the cottage to be named the Nellie Turner Mooney 
Cottage. Thus our little boys, like our little girls, are as- 
sured a nice new home. 

For the Allene Wilson Groves Cottage. we have been 
given or had pledges for: Florida will give walks, one 
leading from the front of the cottage to the highway, one 
from the side to one which will connect with the front walk 
and extend to the Gibson Chapel, 486 feet at a cost of 
$1,215. They will also give $150 for two bronze markers. 
Florida will also give the porch railing at a cost of $615. 
Mississippi has raised an additional $261 which, with their 
reserve held by the Treasurer General’s office of $269, gives 
them over $500. They will furnish a girls room with this 
sum. Georgia will furnish a girls room, $500. Missouri will 
give the bathroom adjoining its room, $1,200, and will 
furnish its room, $600. Kentucky will give four closets on 
the hall, $300. Philadelphia Chapter is giving toward the 
landscaping, $250. Colonel Aaron Ogden Chapter, New 
York, will give a section of shelving in the study room, $50, 
and also books, $50, honoring the National Chairman. These 
books have been selected by the chapter and will be shipped 
when the cottage is ready for occupancy. The books have been 
carefully chosen and will be a joy to the little girls. A globe 
for the study room has been given in memory of Margaret 
Case Jager (Mrs. Thor) member of Wichita Chapter, Kan- 
sas, by a group of friends, $40. A gift of $25 has been sent 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Foster, through the Governor Isaac 
Stevens Chapter, Washington State, in memory of their 
small daughter, Carolyn. Manhattan Chapter, New York, 
has sent a gift of $400 to the general fund. Vermont has 
oversubscribed its project by $106, and this amount will go 
to the general fund. We are doing well with the cottage 
but we need additional gifts to complete the equipping, 
landscaping and for the Gift Book. We have as of now 
in cash and pledges $52,644.21 of which $50,612.01 is in 
cash, 

Dr. Cain reports that practically all the work is com- 
pleted on the cottage except the painting and equipping. 
The grounds have been graded and grass sown. While it 
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Marjorie S. HowLanp, 


will take several weeks before the cottage is ready, it 
sounds lovely. Each girls room has built-in drawers and 
closets with special folding doors. Each reom will have — 
mirrors, and mirrors will also be placed over the lavatories — 
in the bathrooms.’ Dr. Cain says, “The bathrooms are | 
lovely and ideal.” The rooms will be furnished with the — 
same type beds and mattresses as the Texas Friendship © 
Cottage. A book cabinet with doors and. seats as well as _ 
three sections of shelving has been built in the study room. 
A friend of the school has given two portable television 
sets. They wish to have at least one walk completed before | 
moving into the cottage, so that the floors will not be © 
damaged. Now that Florida has given the walks, as soon 
as the weather is favorable, they can be constructed. Re- | 
member that all gifts will be properly recorded in the — 
Gift Book. 

Christmas at Tamassee was as usual a time of festivity 
and gaiety. All children received a bag of fruit, candy and | 
nuts, as well as a gift. Celebrations were held in the cot- 
tages. A Christmas dinner was served in the dining room _ 
with the tables nicely decorated with fruits. A special — 
Christmas program was held in the Gibson Chapel the last — 
Sunday evening before the children left for the holidays. 
Thank you for making Christmas in our schools a specially 
happy time for our children. 

Since October, cash sent through the Treasurer General’s 
office amounted to $23,027.08 to Kate Duncan Smith, and | 
$32,529.50 to Tamassee, a total of $55,556.58; $9,463.87 has 
been sent to the Cottage making a total cash on hand of | 
$50,612.01. 

I trust you have all received a copy of the booklet, 
“Patriotic Education.” These are available through the — 
Corresponding® Secretary General’s office and may be had 
in quantity for state conferences and other group meetings. 
Kindly allow two weeks for delivery. 

I find there is a misunderstanding about the Approved | 
Schools luncheon. It is open to all D.A.R. members. It — 
will be held on Monday, April 20th, in the State Room of | 
the Mayflower at 12 o’clock. Tickets are $4. Reservations — 


should be made with Mrs. Anna B. Sandt, 6813 Brookville 


Road, Chevy Chase 15, Maryland. Do urge your chapter | 
regents, state and chapter chairmen to make reservations. 
We can take a limited number of reservations that morning, — 
but it makes it very difficult for the hotel to plan so I ask 
your co-operation. 2 
I am thrilled with your support of the Approved Schools | 
program and am so grateful to you for your continued 
interest. 


Chairman, Approved Schools Committee. 


Announcement was made of the establishment by Miss — 
Alice Butterfield of a memorial fund in memory of Gridley — 
Adams, who had dedicated his life to teaching people to 
honor and know the flag. 

Mrs. Gilbert announced the gift of the Connecticut Soci- — 
ety of a collection of microfilms of Connecticut records. 

Mrs. Kennedy made a plea for contributions to the Re- 
binding Fund which pays for the rebinding of bound vol- 
umes of application papers. She pointed out that, in ac- 
cordance with established practice, a chapter contributing 
$5 would have its name inscribed on the bookplate. 

A drawing was held for seating at Continental Congress. 

The meeting recessed at twelve o’clock. 

The afternoon meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent General at one fifty-five o’clock. 

Mrs. Thomas Burchett, Chairman of Press Relations, 
presented an informal report. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. 


d her supple- 


N, 
nan. 
chools 
Smith 
| 
a 


Supplemental Report of Registrar General to the Bylaws and is now presented for confirmation: Cap- 
tain Abraham Hite, Middletown, Kentucky. 
ImocENE GuiIon TRAU, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Number of applications verified, 100. Total number of 
verified papers reported to Board Meeting today: Originals, 
1,650; Supplemental, 60; Total, 1,710. 


Mary G. Kennepy, = Mrs. Trau moved the confirmation of one Organizing 
Registrar General. Regent, confirmation of one chapter. Seconded by Miss 

Dennis. Adopted. 

The Chairman of the Transportation Committee, Mrs. 

Philip H. Dowdell, spoke of enlarging the work of the 

National Society in the field of traffic safety with a change 

in the name of the Transportation Committee, as sug- 


Mrs. that the 100 additional applicants 
whose records have been verified by the Registrar General, 
be elected to membership in the National Society, making a 


total of 1,650 admitted on this day. Seconded by Mrs. New- gested by the Automotive Safety Foundation. The President 

land. Adopted. General read the rulings on the Transportation Committee 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Trau, read her and the ruling of the 1944 Continental Congress regarding 

supplemental report. _ nonaffiliation with other organizations, though co-operating. 
action was taken pending further study. 


ee Bc bax Mrs. Trau moved that Mrs. R. Gladys Vernon Dickerson 

Supplemental Report of j= appointed organizing regent at Monroe, Louisiana. Sec- 
Organizing Secretary General onded by Miss Dennis. Adopted. 

The Recording Secretary General, Pro Tem, Mrs. Patter- 
son, read the minutes, which were approved as read. 

Following the benediction by Mrs. Hussey, adjournment 
was taken at two- fifty o’clock. 
KATHARINE WILEY PATTERSON, 
Recording Secretary General, Pro Tem. 


Through their respective State Regents the following 
members at large are presented for confirmation as Organ- 
izing Regents: Mrs. R. Gladys Vernon Dickerson, Monroe, 
Louisiana; Mrs. Ruth Coldren Hull, Murray, Utah. 


The following chapter has met all requirements according 


Tourists Flock To American Shrine | 


by Frances (Mrs. William B.) Hambright 
Regent, New Netherland Chapter, New York, N. Y. 


versary of the historic ride, will still be able to 
view this great and beautiful painting. This 
original Leigh canvas (50 by 37 inches), in- 
spired by the celebrated “Ride” and Long: 
fellow’s famous words, “The fate of a nation 
was riding that night,” has created such wide- 
spread Americana interest that, through public 
demand, the loan of the painting has had to be 
extended. This loan from the artist’s widow, 
Ethel Traphagen Leigh, director of the Trapha- 
gen School of Fashion, was made _ possible 
through the Grand Central Art Galleries in 
New York. 

Originally the Leigh painting was lent for 
exhibit in the church in April 1958, at the time 
of the issue of the commemorative Paul Revere 
stamp—of interest to philatelists as well as the 
public. In this past year over two hundred 
thousand persons have visited Old North 
Church and seen this inspiring picture which 
AMED “Midnight Ride of Paul Revere,” painting by William R. _ represents so dramatically a patriotic spirit now, 

Leigh, N.A., is admired by a group of visiting sailors at the Old —s more than ever, important to America. There 
North Church, Boston, as the Rev. Clifford Chadwick tells the story seems no more fitting spot in which this paint- 
of the Revolutionary War event. Below the painting are the lanterns _— ing should hang than in the old church, the 
which were hung in the Old North belfry for the one-if-by-land, two- shrine of liberty. Endicott Peabody is Chan- 
if-by-sea warning, “on the 18th of April in °75.” cellor of the famed “Old North” on Salem 

Tourists to New England this spring, which is the 184th Anni- _ Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Photo courtesy Boston Evening American 
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Salem 


Jacksonville Chapter, Jacksonville, Florida 


YOU ARE INVITED 

To Visit Our Fine 
Home Office Building 


Whenever You Are in 


Greetings from . | Honoring Past Regents 
Bartow Chapter, D.A.R. Cape Florida Chapter, D.A.R. Echebucsassa Chapter D.A.R. 

Bartow, Florida Coral Gables, Florida Plant City, Florida 

ees In honor of our Organizing Regent 
CORAL GABLE CHAPTER Mrs. John Albert Rostan COATS OF ARMS 
° Garcilaso de la Vega Chapter, D.A.R. 
Coral Gables, Florida Lake Worth, Florida 
Confirmed October 15, 1958 


In Heraldic colors 


Governor of Rhode Island Proclaims Ask about yours 


February 1959 as American History Month 


A. Vernon Coale 


M. Earle, State Historian and Mrs. 
John M. Canavan, Chapter Chairman | P.O. Box 1386, Atlantic Beach, Florida 
of National Defense. The occasion ap- 
peared on TV the a ore of the The 3llth Anniversary meeting of 
signing and presentation. | the Coppage-Coppedge Family Asso- 

A quotation from the proclamation ciation, Inc., will be held in Norfolk, 
is as follows: “calling the attention | Virginia, August 21-23rd, 1959. All in- 

f all formation gladly supplied by Miss M. 
€ | S. Coppedge, 750 W. Princess Anne 
Society and expressing to the mem- Rd., Norfolk, Va., President, or Mrs. 
bers in Rhode Island and other states | Marysue E. Parker, 125 N. Church St., 
very best wishes for the success of the | Enfield, N. C., Secretary. 
promotional campaign which will be 
conducted in February.” 


The proclamation for February 
1959 as American History Month is 
delivered by the Governor of the State 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 


WASHINGTON FAMILY 
DESCENDANTS 


tations, the Honorable Christopher gather May 10, 11 and 12 in Marietta, 
Del Sesto, in the presence of (right to Georgia for their 5th birthday party. 
left), Mrs. Lawrence F. Vories, State All members please be present. Foun- 


Historian General for D.A.R. Archives ders are your hostesses. 
Vircinia V. Crossy, 


Regent; Mrs. Frederick N. Thomp- 
kins, State Vice Regent; Mrs. Daniel 
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G. H. Cuick, 
A. H. Jarvis, 
Dures THOMAS, 


May we express our appreciation to 
The Daughters of the American Revolution 
for the services Kate Duncan Smith School 
has rendered the citizens of this County. 


‘(Meier of the Board 
Member of the Board 
Member of the Board 
Member of the Board 


Compliments of 
JOHN ROBBINS CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Somerville, Alabama 


Compliments of 
LUXAPALLILA CHAPTER 
Fayette, Alabama 


BRADFORD CHAPTER 
ark County, Alabama 
— of 


Greetings from 
BIENVILLE CHAPTER 
Anniston, Alabama 


‘ompliments 
CAPTAIN wittiaM DAVIS CHAPTER 


Compliments of 
RYAN CHAPTER 
Mobile, Alabama 


ZACHARIAH *CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Bay Minette, Alabama 
Greetings from 
ANDREW JACKSON CHAPTER 
Talledega, Ala. 


Honoring 
MRS. A. S. JAY, REGENT 
Sylacauga Chapter 
Sylacauga, Alabama 
FOR SPLENDID LEADERSHIP 


Compliments of 
MAJOR THOMAS HUBBARD CHAPTER 
Mrs. Still Hunter, Regent, sees. Alabama 
“ompliments o 
PRICHARD TIRE & SUPPLY 
75 S. Wilson Ave., Prichard. Alabama 


E Pluribus Unum (Washington, D. C.). To raise money 
for its Chapter work, invitations for a phantom banquet 
were sent out listing the following menu: — 


Canapé of Good Citizens 


American Indians Aspic 


Museum Bisque 


Entrée of Motion Pictures 


Americanism Au Gratin Radio & Television Soufflé 
Roses _ Salmi of National Defense 
-Macedoine of Approved Schools 


Jardiniére of C.A A Marinade of Student Loan 
Conservation—a la Creole 


A Bouquet of 2 ten Records Sauté of “04 r. American Citizens 


The are for the Banquet will be your part, 
We're sure you'll give with a willing heart; 

If you are missing, it will cause us regret— 
We want all to partake of our Phantom Banquet. 


Though many requests demand your cash 
For projects near and far, 

Please don’t forget the important work 
Maintained by your DAR. 


Regent. 


Greetings fron 
CHOCTAW CHAPTER 
Greensboro, Alabama 


Greetings from 
ECOR ROUGE CHAPTER 
Daphne, Alabama 


‘Ati de Luna Chapter 


In loving memory of our 
Charter Member and Past Regent 
MRS. ELEANOR BRIDGES STEEL 
Died April 28, 1958 


Mobile, Ala. 


Compliments of 
BACON-McMILLAN VENEER MFG. CO. 
Stockton, Alabama 


Tohopeka Chapter, Dadeville, Alabama 


Compliments of 


s Nursinc Home, LaFayette Street 
Dadeville, Alabama : 


WILLIAM GRAY 


Owner and Manager 
Phone TA 5-6123 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


EvizaBeTH HARTMANN, 


BANK OF DADEVILLE 


Main Office—Broadnox Street, Dadeville, Alabama 


Interest on Savings—3% Paid Semiannually 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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f Kings M in Ch G ile, Alabama 
eroes 0 ings Mountain apter, Guntersville, abama 
H. W. CiayTon m. Board of Revenue and Control 
3 
—— 


COLONEL JOHN STARKE, SR. CHAPTER D.A.R., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Welcome to Oklahoma’s Very Best 


M. & S. GARMENT INC. See 415 f inf tion ab th 
page or information out the Annual Embassy Tour and Tea 
Man anufectur OnE. err & Leather of Davis Memorial Goodwill Guild. This is on April 25 from 2 to 4 p.m. 


Have you heard about New York’s “Year of 
History”? Towns along the Hudson valley will be 


yi 


celebrating the Henry Hudson anniversary, and New 


and Vermont will jon to 


RATION 


AGAZINE | APRIL 1959 


ROVER: 
HOMA CITY, OKLA. 
; 
e, Ala. 


CRANETOWN CHAPTER 
Essex Fells, New Jersey 


onoring 


Cranetown Chapter 


HOTELS 

HILDEBRECHT STACY-TRENT 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
D.A.R. HEADQUARTERS 
‘NEW JERSEY STATE CAPITAL 
-'TRENTON’S FINEST 


ROBERT K. McPHERSON 
Managing Dr. 


City, 


Gorton Chapte' 
Honoring Mrs. V. J. ‘Rosecrans 
nfie Kansas 


a ings from 
Minisa Chanter D.A.R. 
Wichita, Kansas 


Compliments of 


PAUL GREENLEASE CADILLAC, INC. 


Be. Kansas City, Missouri 


sEND FOR Fyee Folder 


“IS YOUR NAME HERE?” 


listing names of American family histories for sale 
by the world’s largest dealer in American Genealogies. 


W rite to 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


DEPT. D, 18 BEACON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Books of All Kinds Bought and Sold 


LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL TEASPOONS 


For Children—Collectors—Spoon Racks—Awards. Historical Teaspoons 

of Lincoln, Grant, Jackson, Washington, Jefferson, Teddy and F. D. 
velt—all new, silverplated, full-size. Example—Lincoln Spoon shows 

his bust, his name, that he was 16th Pres., in office 1861-1865. In bowl 

is part of Gettysburg Other 

riated with each Pres. in the Soul, $1.00 each ppd 


DON PARKER—Silversmithing 
Branford 1, Conn. 


Fionering 
MRS. A. SPENGEMAN, REGENT 
Red Mill Chapter, Maywood, New Jersey 


REV. SAMUEL FISHER’S ORIGINAL CENSUSES of 
PATERSON 
3200 named families, 1824 to 1832. 84-page Bulletin. 
Price $2.00 a copy, mail prepaid. Address: 
The PASSAIC CO. HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Lambert Castle, Paterson 3, New Jersey 


ILLINOIS STATE DIRECTORY 


Published by Illinois Organization—D.A.R. Contains names and ad- 
dresses of approximately 10000 members, their original and supplemental 
ancestors and the State from which they served with cross index. 


Copies still available—$5.00 postpaid. 
Mrs. Harry Gerard Seibert 
3429 Western Ave., Matoon, IIl. 


Dedication of Cumberland | 
Gap National Park 


The Cumberland Gap Historical Park, in Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and Kentucky, will be’ dedicated 
on July 4. The Governors of the three states will 
of course, participate, and President Eisenhower 
is being invited to attend. If you enjoyed the 
article on Cumberland Gap, prepared by Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Kincaid, which appeared in the February 
Magazine, you may wish to attend. The National 
Park Service is planning to make this an outstand- 
ing event of 1959. 

Have you heard of “Mission 66’”—the Park 
Service series of projects to be completed in 1966? 
Cumberland Gap Historical Park is one of these 
projects. 
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Greetings from 
General William Shepard Chapter 
Westfield, Massachusetts 


Compliments of 
Attleboro Chapter 
Attleboro, Mass. 


PUTNAM PANTRY CANDIES, INC. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


Abigail Phillips Quincy Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Quincy, Mass. 

Honors 


Dorothy Lee, Regent 


AGAWAM CHAPTER 
Ipswich, Massachusetts 


Town of many 17th Century Houses 


Compliments of 
New Bedford Chapter 
New Bedford 
Massachusetts 


Greetings from 
Faneuil Hall Chapter 
Organized 1896 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 


JONATHAN HATCH CHAPTER 
Falmouth, Mass. 


CAPE Cop 


Cape Cod. . 
. ideal from the first sign of 


. the elbow in the sea 


Enjoy 


spring through a sunlit Indian Summer. 
the world’s most beautiful beaches, marvelous 
golfing, deep sea and fresh water fishing, sail- 
ing, and historic sights. 
plaud charming curiosity, antique, artist-crafts- 


The ladies will ap- 


men shops, and sightseeing trips. Our famous 
resorts and inns offer unexcelled facilities for 
groups. 
Direct Air Service from New York and Boston 
Deluxe Rail Service 
for camplete information on hotels and facilities 
write: 
CAPE COD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Hyannis 86, Massachusetts 


APRIL 1959 


Honoring 
Miss Ethel Lane Hersey 
Honorary State Regent 
Old Colony Chapter 
Hingham, Massachusetts 


Wayside Inn Chapter, D.A.R. 
Sudbury-Wayland, Mass. 


Honoring our Chapter Regent 
MISS HATTIE MAE COVINGTON 
Craighead-Dunlap Chapter, D.A.R. 


WADESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
GENERAL JAMES MOORE CHAPTER 
WAKE FOREST 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Compliments of 
STAMP DEFIANCE CHAPTER 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Compliments of 


WILLIAM GASTON. CHAPTER 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Greetings from 
CASWELL-NASH CHAPTER 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Greetings to the 
GRIFFITH RUTHERFORD 
CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Rutherfordton, North Carolina 


SPINDALE MILLS, INCORPORATED 
SPINDALE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Compliments of 


WILKINS ORCHARDS 
SANFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Compliments 
LINCOLN CUT RATE DRUGS, INC. 


Walgreen Agency 
LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


RED SPRINGS, NORTH CAROLINA 
Home of Flora Macdonald College 


THE CEDARS 
Year Around Living, D. E. Chamison, 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Notice to Subscribers 


Would you like a Department 
in the Magazine where letters 
from readers could be printed? 
We'd like to hear your com- 


tains 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


NORTH WEST 


THERE PASSEI GN FANUC 
1 SOLOIER FHANCE AND 
IN THE (CAUSE 
LIBERTY 


DESIGN PA 105 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR Ii HONOR ROLLS 


FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
4452 KUGLER MILL ROAD 
CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 


Greetings from 
Josiah Bartlett Chapter 
Borger, Texas 


Compliments of 
William Scott Chapter, D.A.R. 
Bryan, Texas 


Compliments of 
Student Co-op Store 
College Station, Texas 


John McKnitt Alexander Chapter 


Houston, Texas 


by a 
Friend 


Mrs. Clara Tallmadge Taylor has served 
Chief Taughannock Chapter of Trumans- 
burg, N. Y., as an officer without interrup- — 
tion since organization of the chapter in 
January 1921. She has been recording 
secretary throughout that period, except for 
3 years as Regent. 
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onoring 


bear a proud name— 
serve a worthy tradition 


The best and most impressive of bronze and 
aluminum plaques for testimonials, awards, 
end memorials, and at truly economical 
prices, too. Our vast facilities and long years 
of experience assure the most appropriate 
everlasting tribute for every occasion from oa 
warm personal testimonial to a great endur- 


ing memorial. 
TROPHIES| 


We alse feature fine 
and prize awards, of 

your o:ganization's traditions—and eco- 
nomically 


Free trophy 
catalog 
available. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 
101 West 31st St., Dept. DR, New York 1, N. Y. 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flzgs. 
Badges, Banners, and Supplies for all organizations. 


Write for Prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 


NORTH CAROLINA RESEARCH 
Specializing in Anson, Rowan, Mecklenburg, Guilford, 
Cabarrus, Iredell, and central N. C. counties, 
but work anywhere in the state. 

25 years experience 
WM. D. KIZZIAH Box 604 Salisbury, N. C. 


THE PETTUS FAMILY $15.00 
Compiled and edited by 
A. BOHMER RUDD 
1819 G St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Sesquicentennial in Missouri 
(Continued from page 444) 


special occasions there will be D.A.R. 
members in Colonial costumes to 
serve as hostesses. 


There will be no buckskin-clad 
mountain men there now, no painted 
Indians, no laboring pioneers with 
axe in hand and gun at side, and no 
log-cabin madonnas. But you can see 
them in your mind’s eye. Salute 
them! For it is such as these that 


built our brave new world. Rah 
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HE General Lewis Chapter of 
 irteren has voted $500 to 
reconstruct the interior of the 
State’s oldest existing school building, 
with its wainscoting, wall benches, 
teacher’s and scholars’ desks, water 
pail, and bell. As 1959 is the 350th 
anniversary of the discovery of what 
is now Vermont by Samuel de Cham- 
plain, each town in the State has been 
urged to become history-minded—to 
preserve historic buildings and mark 
military roads. The General Lewis 
Chapter long since marked the Crown 
Point Military Road, built in 1760 
by General Jeffrey Amherst, begin- 
ning at the Wentworth ferry across 
the Connecticut River in Springfield, 
Mass. 

The Eureka schoolhouse is Spring- 
field’s contribution to the festival 
year. It was built in 1785—3 years 
after the then independent country of 
Vermont voted, in its legislature in 
Manchester, to support schools. The 
halfbreed Indian Betterganeau, a 
woodsman and trapper completely 
lacking in education, at the age of 80 
hewed the timbers for the frame from 
the nearby pine forests and assisted 
in building the little temple of learn- 
ing. The ashlar siding was painted 
yellow and the pyramid roof cobalt 
blue. In 1790 David Searles, a grad- 
uate of Yale College, came up the 
Connecticut River looking for a teach- 
ing job. At Old Number Four he 
heard of the school in Springfield, 
now finished, with flooring and a fire- 
place. When he had followed the 
Crown Point Road across the moun- 
tain and a bridle path as well, he 
came upon the little schoolhouse in 
the later afternoon, and, tossing his 
hat in the air, cried “Eureka! I’ve 
found it!” Since that time the dis- 
trict has been called “Eureka.” 

In the first years before other 
schools were built, 80 to 120 students 
crowded into the little building, with 
standing room only; many were pre- 
pared here for Dartmouth College. In 
1850 the school was moved across the 
street, and the roof construction was 
changed. In 1900 when the school 
system of Springfield was enlarged, 
students from the Eureka district 
were transported into the village, and 


et 4 Photo, bernara L. Lo ua 


— Sketch of Eureka Schoolhouse, 
: Springfield, Vermont. 


Eureka Schoolhouse no longer heard 
children’s voices reciting the three 
R’s. 

The little schoolhouse had been 
neglected for many years, but much of 
value still merits preservation. Last 
autumn the building was _photo- 
graphed, measured and valuable ma- 
terial numbered, such as the ashlar 
siding, handwrought nails, wains- 
coting, and original plaster with 
markings a century old; this was 
stored. The Association for the Pres- 
ervation of the Old Eureka School- 
house is hoping to raise the funds 
necessary for reconstructing it—a 
memorial to Vermont’s early, sturdy 
pioneer days, when education of the 


growing population came first in the 


minds of the colonists. 


From Our Book Shelf 


in May will include reviews of 
three books by members of the 
D.A.R.—“Teacup Tales” (leg- 
ends of the Hudson Valley); 
“The Four Iron Brothers—Cham- 
pions of the World,” (an account 
of four famous oarsmen); and 
“Here Go the Gods” (a book of 
poetry). Many books by Daugh- 
ters are submitted to the Maga- 
zine Office. They will be re- 
viewed as space permits. 


Zone Numbers Needed 


When sending in subscriptions to the 
D.A.R. Magazine please give us your zone 
number, 
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AGAZINE 


Honoring 
MRS. R. E. MURRAY 
Regent 1936-38 


BaTTLE CREEK CHAPTER 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Compliments of 


THE DAVID HOPKINS CHAPTER 
Columbia, S. C. 


In memory of my mother 


EMMA BATMAN ROBERTSON 


Calumet Chapter, D.A.R. 
East Chicago, Indiana 


Honoring Our Revolutionary Ancestors 
Richard Walker Johannes Tremayer 
Muriel MacLaren Helen MacLaren 

Virginia MacLaren 
Saran Caswett CHAPTER 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Honoring Our Mayflower Ancestors 
Edward Winslow, twice Governor of the Colony 
Helen Lenore MacLaren-Virginia Margaret MacLaren 
Saran Caswett AnceLL CHAPTER 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


In Memory of 
Mrs. H. C. Brooks Mrs. G. M. Packard 
Mrs. W. R. Simons Miss Mina Wells 
Members, Mary CHaprer 
Marshall, Michigan 


L. V. SAVAS 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
“Travel With Us In Confidence” 


1005 W. Main St. 
OWOSSO, MICHIGAN 


In Memory of 
Cecilia Bonifield Joyner, Regent 
Charlevoix Chapter 
Blytheville, Arkansas 


Greetings 
ROBERT ROSAMOND CHAPTER 
ElDorado, Arkansas 


30th Anniversary Greetings from 
Col. Francis Vivian Brooking Chapter, 
D.A.R 


Hamburg, Arkansas 


Greetings 
OUACHITA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Malvern, Arkansas 


Compliments from 
GENERAL HENRY LEE CHAPTER 
Lake Village, Arkansas 


1939-Our Twentieth Anniversary-1959 
POLK CHAPTER 


Mena, Arkansas 


The Pine Bluff Chapter, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas 
Honoring their Regent 
MRS. W. A. RUCKER 


ABENDSCHONE CHAPTER, 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Invites you to visit 


THE CITY THAT WATER BUILT 


BROOKOVER’S—tThe Store for Women 
Boise, Idaho 


Greetings from 


ALICE WHITMAN CHAPTER 
Lewiston, Idaho 


Compliments of 
LOUISIANA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Greetings 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON CHAPTER 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Is your Magazine subscription due? 


APRIL 1959 


Officially Approved 
CAST BRONZE 


Memorials ¢ Markers 


Write for new price list and catalog 
illustrating wide variety of designs. 


WEMGLER 


art 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Re- 
search, Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of “Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages 
of America” and other historical and genealogical 
] Cc pond or interviews may be 
arranged in all parts of the United States. 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 


Each accompanied with free family manuscript which 
also explains the coat of arms with citations. 


25th year 
Write for Brochure 


Hennessee Studio of Heraldic Art 


324 West Thomas St. ury, N. C. 
10% Of to Members of D. A. R. on all paintings 


From Our Book Shelf 
(Continued from page 439) 


and one wants to read on and on 
to see what is coming next. 

Since the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution are interested in the _ 
history of our country this book — 
should have a great appeal to them. | 
It should have a double appeal be- 
cause it was written about one of | 
their own members who was proud — 
that she was a life member and that 
her maternal grandfather, Daniel 
Read, volunteered right after the Bat- — 
tle of Concord, served with honor 
throughout the duration, and was 
present at the surrender at York- 
town. She always recorded in her 
diaries—which are now in the Con- | 
gressional Library—the honor she 
received and enjoyed of being a 
guest at annual Continental Con- 
gresses. 

Because this is a biography of a — 
distinguished member of the D.A.R. — 
and because it relates the incidents 
in a period of our country’s history 
about the crusade by women for 
enfranchisement, this book is one | 
that D.A.R. members should read 
with interest and one that can be re- 
viewed at chapter meetings. Miss — 
Lutz has marshaled all the cumula- | 
tive material to show the greatness — 
of Miss Anthony’s vision and her | 
ability to lead and organize. And she 
introduces the many able men and © 
women of kindred spirit as they 
touch the life of Miss Anthony and 
work with her for the great cause 
to which she devoted her life. It’s 
a book that gives the facts in a most 
entertaining, inspiring way and also 
shows how true Miss Anthony was 
to the “inner light” in which her 
Quaker heritage taught her to be- 
lieve 


Mrs. Georce Howarp 


NOTE:—Mrs. Howard is founder and president of 
the Susan B. Anthony Memorial, Inc., which bought 
and preserved the house at 17 Madison Street, — 
Rochester, N. Y., where Miss Anthony lived for 40 
years from 1866 to her death in 1906; it is now a 
historic shrine of national importance. Mrs. How- 
ard is a member of Irondequoit Chapter, D.A.R., 
in Rochester, N. Y., of which Miss Anthony was 
a life member from 1898. 


Tours of the D.A.R. Buildings — 


In response to many requests, Mrs. 
Geoffrey Creyke, Chairman of Hospitality 
for Congress, announces that tours of the 
buildings will be conducted at 11 A.M. and 
2 P.M. on Saturday, April 18 and Monday, 
April 20. 

Those interested will meet in the Penn- 
sylvania Lobby of Memorial Continental 
Hall. 


— | 
Robertson Boroughs 
- 
3 
MEIERJONAN 
| 
— | 


Perpetual 
Identification 
of Historic Sites 


NEWMAN BRONZE 
PLAQUES AND MARKERS 
Officially designated . . . beautiful . . . 
significant. 
FREE Folder shows proper marking. 
Please write for it. 

Since 1882 


BROTHERS, INC. 
674 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


See my ad in March D. A. R. Magazine 
For CONSULTATION 
on 
COATS of ARMS 
bring data on immigrant an- 


cestor the LOUNGE Const:- 
tution Hall (Congress). 


EDITH TUNNELL, De. 
signer of Jamestown and 
Mayflower Mapsetans. 


The Jamestown and Mayflower Mapsetans in 
lithographed colors $5.00 each. 
The Mayflower in beautiful hand painting 
00 each. 


NEW YORK 63, N. Y. 


Judd & Detweiler 


INCORPORATED 


1 JACOBUS PLACE 


(Established in 1868) — 


PRINTERS 


WASHINGTON 2 © DC 


Oo 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE AT DE SALES STREET 


Completely Air Conditioned 


gate, former Head Genealogist, N.S.D.A.R. 


Miss Theodora Wingate, a_well- 
known authority on D.A.R. lineage, for 
many years the beloved head genealo- 
gist at National Headquarters, died on 
January 28, 1959, after a long illness. 
She had served on the staff from 1912 
until her retirement 38 years later in 
March 1950. She was genealogical con- 


sultant from November 1953 until she 
became ill in October 1953. 

Among those she trained may be 
mentioned Mrs. Evelyn Manton, now 
head genealogist, D.A.R. and Miss 
Mildred Morris, assistant head genealo- 
gist, as well as Mrs. Virginia Kurtz, now 
head genealogist of the C.A.R. When 
she retired, Miss Wingate left what the 
present staff calls its “Book of Deci- 
sions,” which is made up of letters and 
decisions on difficult genealogical prob- 
lems. 

Miss Wingate is survived by her 
brother, Wilmer S. Wingate, with J 
whom she lived; a sister, Mrs. Henry 
Lockwood and a second brother, Ed- 
ward Wingate, as well as three nieces 
and two nephews. She was the daugh- 
ter of Rev. Charles and Sarah Wingate 
and was born in New Orleans, Loui- 
siana. 
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